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THE RETURN TO PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


centuries as the Age of Reason. In this age science emanci- 

pated itself from the fetters of an authoritarian religion and 
statecraft dreamed of an ideal justice, to be established as soon as uni- 
versal education would destroy religious superstitions and uncover the 
injustices which a venal priestcraft had sought to hide and perpetuate. 
In the twentieth century Hitler is worshiped as God by a once cul- 
tured nation, and Stalin conducts heresy trials in Russia. In these trials 
prophets who had once submitted the purity of their faith to the test 
of a Siberian exile, are accused and convicted of disloyalty to the 
reigning prophet (who, like all successful prophets, has become a priest- 
king). The conviction on the charge of heresy is accompanied by the 
terrible accusation that the heretics have really been in league with 
the devil (fascism). To this charge those who are in the clutches of the 
holy inquisition plead guilty, in terms of abject self-accusation remi- 
niscent of the confessions of the Spanish Inquisition. Meanwhile the 
archheretic, Trotsky, hounded over the whole earth from one pre- 
carious asylum to another, impresses the impartial observer, as have 
many heretics before him, as being not so much an enemy of the true 
faith as a fanatical purist who despises the compromises of the prophet 
who has turned statesman. Ours is, in short, an age of religion. 


I 


A critic of this thesis might seek to refute it by placing contemporary 
German culture in the category of psychopathic aberrations and Rus- 
sian civilization outside the orbit of Western rationalism. Such a refu- 
tation can be easily answered. German conduct may be psychopathic, 
but it is merely an extravagant expression of a religious nationalism 
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which is beginning to reveal itself everywhere. As for the Moscow 
trials, their influence is confined as little to Russia as papal politics are 
confined to Rome. The reverberations of events in Russia are directly 
affecting the politics of Spain and France; and in New York very 
emancipated and “irreligious” intellectuals find no difficulty in giving 
credence to the official version of the trials, though they outrage every 
canon of common sense by doing so. Credo ut intelligam. 

If the eighteenth century regarded religion as a demon to be exor- 
cised the twentieth century may ruefully consider the relevance of the 
gospel parable about the man who was freed of one demon who pos- 
sessed him. For the evicted evil spirit gathered seven other devils and 
returned to the soul from which he had departed and, finding it “swept 
and garnished,” that is, empty, he entered with all his companions ; and 
the “last estate of that man was worse than the first.” Thus every type 
of polytheism has rushed into the religious vacuum created by the dis- 
integration of historic religion. The worship of one God may become 
the occasion for social evil when the aura of the divine is cast indiffer- 
ently upon every dubious social reality. But such social evil hardly 
compares with the cultural and social confusion which ensues when 
every partial value of human history—social, political and cultural, 
that is, nation, class and race—seeks to make itself the absolute center 
of human loyalties. The mistaken notion of rationalism that the peren- 
nial peril of religion’s sanctification of partial and imperfect social val- 
ues could be eliminated by destroying religion, failed to take into 
account the fact that the problem of man’s unconditioned loyalty to 
relative values undeserving of such devotion is not created by any par- 
ticular religion. Every religion is, rather, an effort to meet that prob- 
lem. The disintegration of historic religions has thus begotten a whole 
brood of new religions. 

Traditional religion uses myths to point to an unconditioned good 
beyond, behind and above all conditioned and relative values of hu- 
man existence. Therein lies the genius of historic religion. But the 
become the eceasan for barl riches seh a acie ae 
Hence modern science could come into Se Ronee ner 
thoritarian religion. Again, the presti ere Soa My fighting ce 
may be used to sanction a relative aie im cece a cue 
ern democracy was under the necessity of de t en me ak 
gion when the latter was used to ‘Ge the jane ie res 
feudal society. Yet again, the contrast between fe pt ae 
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and the relativities of history may tempt traditional religion to place 
the whole value and meaning of life beyond history, relegating earthly 
existence to a cycle of meaningless evil and relativity. Therefore mod- 

ern civilization had to oppose traditional religious otherworldliness and 
mysticism in the interest of dynamic social processes. 

In all these positions modern culture was at least negatively justi- 
fied. The primary consequence of the destruction of the prestige of 
traditional religion was a new culture which may be broadly designated 
as “liberal.” By liberalism the modern man means one of two things, 
or both. He means either a culture without a creed or a culture with 
a new creed, the creed being faith in human reason, in the goodness of 
man and in the democratic process. If he means the first he is really 
trying to establish irreligion. He wants only tentative devotion to 
tentative causes. He abhors unconditioned devotion to absolute causes 
and values. Insofar as there are only relative values in history he is 
right. The weakness of this pure liberalism is that it literally creates 
the situation described in the gospel parable: seven devils more evil 
than the first rush into the swept and garnished house. Here the history 
of German culture is instructive. For years before Hitler came to 
power German universities were battlegrounds between truly liberal 
professors and fanatic young students who preferred a primitive creed 
to no creed at all. A middle-aged rationalist might live by observing 
life and weighing one cause against another, and committing himself 
to none. But these youngsters wanted to commit their lives. Therefore 
they made the nation God. They found release in this commitment 
even though it betrayed them into a primitive tribal polytheism and 
culminated in the destruction of German culture itself. As the fanatic 
revival of primitivism finally engulfed a whole nation another weak- 
ness of the liberal position was revealed. Even the professors suc- 
cumbed to it. The universities were “coordinated.” It was discovered 
that cool skepticism is no match for a fanatic faith. Tolerance ceases to 
be a virtue when it fails to find an anchor against the tides of intoler- 
ance. Conditioned and tentative loyalties must be anchored in some 
final and unconditioned loyalty. No one becomes a martyr for the 
sake of skepticism and relativism. The German universities were 
brought to heel; but the poor, despised and, in many respects, mori- 
bund church is still holding out. Whatever its defects, the church was 
able to say to the state: “We must obey God rather than man.” It 
could set an unconditioned loyalty against an unconditioned preten- 


sion. 
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Most American liberals belong to the second variety of liberalism. 
They are not creedless; they have a faith. American liberalism isa 
purer heritage of the eighteenth century than anything found in Eu- © 
rope since the war. It does not pray as obviously to the “God of reason 
and nature” as Baron von Holbach did, and its faith in democracy and 
universal education is not quite as naive as that of Condorcet; but 
compared with the relativism which had corrupted Continental liberal- 
ism it is a pure faith. Said a German academic to the writer: “If 
fascism threatened America your universities would not capitulate as 
ours did. Your American academics are naive rather than sophisti- 
cated liberals. They still believe in reason and democracy as absolute 
values.” 

The weakness of this type of liberalism is the element of illusion 
which it contains. The human reason which it trusts finally to rise 
above all human passions and interests expresses itself in propositions 
of universal validity only when it speaks in terms of mathematics and 
logic, that is, only when it is explicating the forms of rationality with- 
out applying them to concrete situations. When it applies them it 
reveals to what degree reason is the servant of impulse and interest, and 
not their master. “Unity,” said Comte, “will be brought about in so- » 
ciety since a new spiritual power, possessed of universally admitted 
principles, will give all men and women a common education, will 
teach them all the same morality and will rally them all within the 
same religion of love and goodness.” This beautiful dream of a uni- 
versal humanity ends in an age in which fratricidal conflicts between 
races, Classes and nations destroy the body of Western civilization and 
nationalistic cultures dissipate a common mind. The history of mod- 
ern culture runs from Herder to Hitler, from Mazzini to Mussolini, 
and from Voltaire to Napoleon. The human mind remains finite and 
human reason cannot lift itself completely above its partial perspec- 
tives. If it seeks to define a universal standard of truth, beauty and 
goodness it will unconsciously insinuate some element particular rather 
than universal into the definition and then refuse to recognize the com- 
mon humanity of anyone who does not accept the ostensibly universal 
standard. Insofar as reason is the God of modern man his religion is 
inadequate. He is according unconditioned reverence to a highly con- 
ditioned value. 

If the modern man takes as his God one of the characteristic con- 
crete social values, rather than the reason by which the value is defined, 
he is equally insecure in his religion. Perhaps he believes in liberty 
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as an absolute value. But liberty is in constant competition with 
social solidarity. There is no final criterion of value between them. If 
the liberal insists that liberty is always more valuable than social soli- 
'darity, the critic will have no difficulty in pointing out that such a judg- 
ment is a bourgeois rather than a universal one. It is derived from the 
characteristic virtues and weaknesses of middle class life, with its reli- 
ance upon individual initiative, its destruction of the organic social 
cohesions which govern aristocratic and proletarian classes, and its 
impatience with the social restraints which government tends to place 
upon the industrial and commercial ambitions of the bourgeois man. 

In short both types of liberalism are ultimately doomed. Liberalism 
as creedlessness and tentativeness creates a religious vacuum which is 
filled by primitive religious passions. Liberalism as a creed is a char- 
acteristic bourgeois religion which rises and falls with a bourgeois 
civilization, a fact which explains why it is so sick in Europe and still 
so vigorous in America ; for the bourgeois period is past in Europe and 
not yet seriously threatened in America. 


II 


When liberalism begins to decay men either return to a more tradi- 
tional and historic religion or they embrace one of the various versions 
of Marxism. Marxism is explicitly more irreligious than liberalism but 
implicitly more religious. It knows nothing of the tentative and critical 
loyalties of the first type of liberalism, nor has it the faith in human 
reason of the second. 

Marxism believes that all human ideals are conditioned by social 
circumstance and economic interest. That belief is not its religion but 
its weapon against other religions. It is an effective weapon because it 
happens to be the truth. The relativity of all human culture and the 
taint of interest upon all human ideals is revealed in every chapter of 
human history. “Where thy treasure is,” said Jesus, “there will thy 
heart be also.”’ This fact should have been more clearly recognized in 
the history of culture. But the history of culture is usually written by 
proud rationalists who are reluctant to admit the limitations of human 
reason. It remained therefore for a political movement, representing 
the poor of the world, to point to the hollowness of the pretensions made 
by the wise, the noble and the mighty in every age. 

If Marxism were nothing but a theory of economic determinism it 
might be truly irreligious. Its critical principle might tempt it to com- 
plete cynicism in regard to the meaning of life. But Marxism expresses 
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its faith in the meaning of life quickly enough. It does not trust human 
reason. Yet it has faith in a logic of history which endows the whole 
historical process with meaning. This logic isa dialectical one in which 
seeming contradictions are finally resolved and make for the fulfillment 
of meaning. Like Calvinism and Mohammedanism it holds to the reli- 
gious paradox that though the logic is inexorable it nevertheless re- 
quires the support of the human will. In all this reasoning there are 
elements of real profundity. The dialectic of history in the theory of 
Marxism is probably a more accurate description of historical proc- 
esses than the simpler idea of progress implicit in liberal religion. 

The real weaknesses of Marxism as a religion emerge when it be- 
gins to express its apocalyptic dream. Every religion contains an 
apocalypse, a vision of the fulfillment of the meaning which it discerns 
in life and history. In mysticism the kingdom of God lies in a historical 
realm of eternity. But in Hebrew prophecy, and in the Christian reli- 
gion, insofar as that is Hebraic rather than Greek, there is a vision of 
the kingdom of God. This kingdom of God is an ideal possibility which 
is not irrelevant to history and yet is always beyond the actualities of 
history. The Marxian, being a naturalist, converts this paradox of 
religious apocalypse into simple utopianism. He believes in the possi- 
bility of establishing an unconditioned good in history, a classless so- 
ciety, international in scope, in which all injustice and conflict will be 
eliminated. This is a vital faith before a revolution, because faith in an 
unconditioned good produces an unconditioned devotion to it. But it 
is a confusing faith after a revolution, because it falsely encircles the 
imperfections of any historical achievement with the aura of the un- 
conditioned. 

Here the tragic conflict between Stalin and Trotsky becomes rele- 
vant. Stalin, the prophet who has become statesman, finds it necessary 
to relativize the ideal under the pressure of political necessity. Seeking 
to defend Russia against fascistic nationalism, he dissipates more and 
more of the universalism implicit in the communistic religion and makes 
frank appeals for the defense of the “fatherland.” Patriotism is made 
respectable. Under the necessity of increasing production, he intro- 
duces wage differentials and bonuses which rise to greater and greater 
heights. To justify this procedure he declares equalitarianism to be 
nothing but “Christian asceticism,” which all proper proletarians must 
scorn. The dissenters and critics of this opportunism, though obviously 
devotees of a purer form of the faith, are liquidated by the simple ex- 
pedient of proving them to be the enemies of the true faith. 
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In terms of politics Stalin is more nearly right than Trotsky. In 
terms of religion they are both equally wrong. Politically, Stalin is right, 
because the responsible statesman can never consider only ultimate 
goals, but must be concerned with immediate exigencies and proximate 
possibilities. What is realized in history is never the pure ideal of the 
prophet’s vision. The ideal of equal justice, for instance, will always 
be relativized by two facts, that varying social functions will require 
varying degrees of social privilege, and that varying degrees of social 
power will make it possible for those who perform special functions to 
secure even a larger differential of privilege than the function requires. 
Thus Russian commissars are beginning to acquire country estates and 
the importance of their respective positions may be measured by the 
size and price of their automobiles. 

Trotsky is wrong in imagining that another revolution will eliminate 
this opportunism. But Stalin is wrong in investing all these relative in- 
justices with the aura of the unconditioned ideal of communist faith. 
He is wrong in insisting that he has made no concessions and compro- 
mises, and even more mistaken in having no principles of compromise 
by which the inordinate growth of compromise might be checked. 
Stalinism is like fourth century Christianity which compromised with 
the world without a settled principle of compromise. Above all, Stalin 
is not only wrong but dangerous when he claims religious sanctity for 
his absolute power. Absolute power is always dangerous. It is particu- 
larly dangerous when it is wielded by an ex-prophet who has become a 
priest-king and can compel obedience by both the fear which his sword 
inspires and the reverence which is prompted by the sanctity with 
which his religion has endowed him. Such double power is as terrible 
and cruel as the power of all theocracies has been. Theocracies are 
always more ruthless than merely secular governments, not only be- 
cause they wield two kinds of power instead of one but because, falsely 
assuming that they are protecting an unconditioned value—that is, the 
divine—they are empowered to treat heretics and enemies as if they 
represented unqualified evil. Thus the promised ideal society becomes 
in Russia a reincarnation of the principles which governed the empires 
of early civilization, Egypt and Babylon, where the emperor was priest, 
king and god in one. The best one can say for such a political religion 
is to express a preference for it over the yet more primitive tribalism 
with which Hitler is bedeviling Germany. 

If Stalin is wrong in insisting that he has achieved the kingdom of 
God, Trotsky is wrong in imagining that the kingdom of God is an 
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historical and political possibility. Trotsky is a spiritual brother of the 
Fifth Monarchy men who comprised the left wing of the Cromwellian 
movement in seventeenth century England and looked forward to 
Christ’s returning as soon as they should have annihilated their ene- 
mies. The absolute internationalism-equalitarianism of Trotsky’s 
dreams is the unconditioned criterion of value involved in all social 
judgments; but no political revolution will ever bring it about. It will 
be corrupted in the process of its attainment. The prophet of an un- 
conditioned good who regards it as a political possibility is only a little 
less dangerous than the priest-king who insists that it is a political 
reality. 

The student of religion may be pardoned for viewing this drift of a 
rationalistic age toward various forms of demonic religion with a cer- 
tain degree of pity and self-righteousness. Pure rationalism was impo- 
tent before this demonic fury, and a rationalism which contained 
implicit though unconscious religious presuppositions was itself trans- 
muted into primitive religion. 

The contempt of an age of reason for historic religion, and its belief 
that the problems which traditional Christianity had confused could 
be solved by the simple elimination of religion, now confront us with 
the task of beginning all over again. For religion is not the invention 
of priests, and the corruptions of religion are not merely the conse- 
quence of priestly venality. Men cannot live without faith in the mean- 
ing of existence and without the effort to fulfill a meaning which is 
suggested but not yet realized. In pursuing this task they will sink into 
skeptical nihilism if they lose faith in an unconditioned good as a cri- 
terion of all historical values. Their faith will be corrupted into a cruel 
fanaticism if they imagine that they have captured and domesticated 
the eternal and unconditioned ; and it will degenerate into a morally 
impotent mysticism if they despair of history and flee to a realm of the 
absolute where all distinctions of good and evil become meaningless. 
The way of moral sanity and spiritual health is always a narrow one 
and must be followed on the edge of one abyss after another. 


Cone 


THE RELIGION OF MASARYK 
By MATTHEW SPINKA 


HAT Czechoslovakia owes much to its late president, Thomas 

Garrigue Masaryk, does not need to be said. Indeed, it can be 

affirmed without exaggeration that its independent statehood 
was largely the result of his work, and that his wise guidance greatly 
contributed to the stability of the new republic. But President Masaryk 
was not merely a statesman; he was, likewise, a great intellectual 
leader of his people. The younger academic generation, educated in 
his philosophic realism, contributed not a little to the vigorous intel- 
lectual life of the new nation. But—although this fact may not be as 
widely known—he exerted also a remarkable religious influence, and 
it is that phase of his life with which this paper will be concerned. 


I 


Masaryk’s religious history has something of the same color and 
drama which belonged to Masaryk’s life as a whole. The son of a 
poor Slovak teamster employed on various crown lands in southern 
Moravia, Thomas’ earliest religious impressions took their character 
from prevailing local superstitions and were supported by the fanatical 
adherence to Roman Catholicism which his mother had instilled in 
him. He himself confesses to having been ‘a furious zealot for 
Catholicism,” regarding Protestants of his acquaintance with a half 
contemptuous, half intimidated, aversion, as beings of an inferior 
and mysterious order. The Jews he viewed with undisguised horror. 

After two brief trials as an apprentice to the locksmith and the 
blacksmith trades, Thomas at fourteen became a grammar school 
teaching assistant, although without pay. He had during that period 
an interesting experience which illustrates the cultural atmosphere in 
which he lived. One day he was explaining to his youthful charges 
what for him was a newly acquired and an exciting idea—that the 
sun stands still and the earth circles about it. The village boys were 
spellbound with astonishment. They ran home as fast as their legs 
would carry them and delivered the astounding piece of intelligence 
to their scandalized mothers. Within a short time the village was 
buzzing with this Masarykian version of the Copernican theory, which 
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caused as much offense as it had to Luther or the popes. Why, indeed ! 
In spite of the self-evident and common-sense fact that the sun rose 1n 
the morning east of the village and set in the evening in the western 
horizon, that youngster would corrupt the minds of their children with 
such incredible nonsense, if not blasphemy! In their righteous indig- 
nation, the mothers took the story directly to the dean of the church, 
who sent a word to the youthful disciple of Copernicus, sternly for- 
bidding him to disseminate such damnable heresy. Fortunately, the 
local priest succeeded in pouring oil upon the stormy waters. 

As teaching assistant, Thomas, whom his mother had made a devout 
Catholic, became an acolyte to the local priest, Father Francis Satora, 
who took a deep interest in the youngster. One of his duties consisted 
of assisting at funerals, where it fell to his lot to recite the various 
Latin responses. As Thomas knew no Latin, the good father was 
periodically exasperated with his faulty pronunciation, although it is 
not on record that the parish had complained about it. Finally, the 
young teacher, goaded by his wounded self-esteem, resolved to learn 
the sacred tongue. His priestly friend assisted him by presenting him 
with an ancient Latin-Slovak-Magyar-German dictionary, which for 
the time became Thomas’ sole textbook. Later Father Satora gave 
him lessons in Latin. Young Masaryk took the bull summarily by the 
horns and committed the words of the dictionary to memory column 
by column. It was his success in learning Latin that suggested the ad- 
visability of his further educational career. 

In the summer of 1865, when he was fifteen years of age, Masaryk 
passed a satisfactory examination in the subjects taught in the first 
class of the Straznice gymnasium, causing general surprise by his un- 
common proficiency in the Latin vocabulary. In the fall of that year 
he was admitted to the second class of the Brno German gymnasium, 
for the Czech school did not then exist. 

His progress in independent religious thinking must have been 
rapid during those gymnasial years, for when he reached the fifth 
grade he resorted to revolutionary measures. The conflicts which he 
waged within himself over the doctrines taught by the catechist, 
Father Prochazka, reached the stage where action was demanded. 
Like many others, he had come to doubt some of the dogmas of the 
church. But unlike others, his straightforward, fearlessly honest na- 
ture would not acquiesce in outward conformity with the formal reli- 
gious demands laid upon all Catholic gymnasial students. Despite the 
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fact that young Masaryk regarded the catechist as a worthy and reli- 
gious man, he announced to him that henceforth he would find it nec- 
essary to refuse attendance upon the confessional. To be sure, he did 
not leave the church altogether, but for a gymnasial student he com- 
mitted an enormity fully as great: he flatly refused obedience to the 
church. 

Masaryk left Brno in the mid-year of 1869 and entered an academy 
in Vienna. After graduating from this school, he matriculated in the 
University of Vienna. Within a year of his taking up his residence 
there, he was further alienated from the church by the promulgation 
of the decree of papal infallibility by the Vatican Council. This had 
the effect of leading Masaryk still further away from the faith of his 
childhood. He became such a determined opponent of Catholic 
dogma that at last he told the catechist his conscience would no longer 
permit him to attend the Roman Catholic services, or even the cate- 
chist’s own “exhortations.” Thereupon he attended the services of a 
local Eastern Orthodox church. 

The inner conflicts continued during the next six years. In the 
meantime, he received his doctorate in philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and later went to Leipzig, where he studied under such 
famous teachers as Gustav Fechner, the “panpsychist” (of whom he 
used to say, when he went to call on him: “I go to visit Ghrist”’), and 
Wundt, the psychologist. Much more important for him was his 
association there with a young American student of music, Miss Char- 
lotte Garrigue, of Brooklyn, whom in course of time he married. 
When he returned from America with his bride, he was no longer mere 
Thomas Masaryk, but wrote himself ever since Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk. This outward change was prophetic of the influence which 
his wife was to exert over him throughout his life. Masaryk himself 
acknowledged this influence, saying: “My wife had a most decisive 
and most beneficial influence upon both the development and the 
ripening of all my convictions, and of my character.” 

Mrs. Masaryk’s religious connections were Unitarian. It is possible 
that she influenced her husband to take the decisive step of severing 
his connections with the Roman Church. Be that as it may, in 1880 
he joined the leading Protestant denomination of Bohemia, the Re- 
formed Church (since then transformed, by the union with the Lu- 
theran Church, into the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren), and 
remained formally in the membership of that body till his death. The 
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man with whom Dr. Masaryk advised in those critical days of his 
religious development, and who was instrumental in facilitating and 
effecting the transfer of his religious allegiance, was Dr. F erdinand 
Cisar, the Reformed minister of Klobouky in Moravia, where Masaryk 
was in the habit of spending his vacations with his parents. Dr. Cisar 
furnishes an interesting bit of information in his reminiscences of 
Masaryk. He relates that the neophyte was so zealous in his new reli- 
gious convictions that he seriously contemplated entering the ministry. 
From this resolve Dr. Cisar succeeded in dissuading him—otherwise 
it is unlikely that Masaryk would have become “the father of his coun- 
try.” No Protestant minister could have succeeded in doing that. 

In 1882 Dr. Masaryk, who had been a docent at the University of 
Vienna, was called to the newly organized Czech University of 
Prague as a professor extraordinarius of philosophy. From that time 
onward he became the cultural, and later also the political, leader of 
the younger generation; religiously, he continued to develop in a 
markedly individualistic, anticlerical and nondogmatic fashion. 


II 


Masaryk was always possessed of the ardent spirit of a reformer 
and his newly won convictions demanded utterance at whatever cost. 
To keep silent was to deny one’s faith, to be untrue to one’s conscience, 
to be a moral coward. He felt the urge of the great apostle who ex- 
claimed, “Woe is me if I preach not!” Masaryk’s fundamental re- 
ligious thesis is clearly and fully enunciated in his first large work, 
published in 1880 and entitled Suicide, A Mass Social Phenomenon. 
After establishing the strange fact that the mania for self-destruction 
was to a great degree characteristic of the period—the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the author undertook to inquire into the causes of this phenom- 
enon. ‘Thus early in his career Masaryk turned his attention to social 
problems, regarding philosophy as a guide to life in the sense that its 
function is the diagnosis of, and prescription of a remedy for, the ills of 
life. In this particular instance the author concluded that it was the loss 
of a unified world view, and more specifically the loss of religious faith, 
which lay at the basis of the strange malady of the modern man. As 
long as medieval man believed in a loving Father whose care marked 
the fall of even a sparrow, he could submit to his fate in the conviction 
that God’s overruling providence would bring good out of evil. The 
loss of religion was responsible for the loss of the sense of life’s mean- 
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ing, the sense of futility, the feeling of the worthlessness of life. Modern 
man’s life literally became “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” The process, he found, results in skepticism, 
_ pessimism, amoralism and immorality, gross debauchery, remorse, 
disgust with life and oneself, and finally suicide. Masaryk concluded: 
“Whoever wishes to eradicate suicide . . . must instill in men strength 
and energy, must give them moral support.” These necessary quali- 
ties are to be found only in religion, in faith in God, in trust in the 
verities of the spiritual order. 

Masaryk proceeded to develop this thesis in a series of articles de- 
voted to a philosophical evaluation of contemporary European belles- 
lettres, which he regarded as a reflection of life seen through the 
eyes of a genius. Everywhere he found abundant confirmation of his 
hypothesis. Alfred de Musset he regarded as typical of the modern 
generation, which having lost faith in God, tried to fill the empty niche 
with a substitute—man. Thus arose what Masaryk called “titanism,” 
as exemplified in Nietzsche’s Uebermensch and Dostoevsky’s “‘man- 
god.” Musset’s Rolla is proudly defiant of God in his atheism, but his 
profligacy in the end fills him with disgust, and after a night spent with 
a woman of the demimonde he solved the problem of life by commit- 
ting suicide. The same thesis underlies Musset’s Confession of a Child 
of the Century, that consummate artistic production in which the poet 
with stark realism depicts his own soul. The hero of the work, Octave, 
having lost all religious orientation, found the meaning of life in the love 
of a woman. But having been disappointed in his love, he lost faith 
in humankind in general, “believed in nothing” and lived for nothing. 

Masaryk similarly analyzed other outstanding literary works—those 
of Baudelaire, Prévost, Zola and Dostoevsky, Goethe’s Faust and 
Werther, Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy, and Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. 
It is particularly in Dostoevsky that the truth of Masaryk’s thesis is 
vividly portrayed. His “dark souls” suffer and cause others to suffer. 
Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment revolts against the divine law, 
the man-god sets himself above and against the God-man. The result 
is murder and terrible suffering, resolved only when Raskolnikov’s re- 
pentance—religion—brings peace to his soul. 

Accordingly, Masaryk became a convinced proponent of the philos- 
ophy of return to religion. In this he saw the meaning of the history 
of his own Czechoslovak people. The Czech question to him was funda- 
mentally a religious question. Bohemia was great when the religious 
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consciousness was uppermost in the minds and lives of the people. From 
the time of John Hus and the Czech Reformation, and particularly 
from the organization of the Church of the Unity of Brethren, down to 
the religious struggle at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War which 
with the battle of White Mountain in 1620 ended so disastrously for 
Bohemian political and religious liberties—that, it seemed to Masaryk, 
was the period of Bohemia’s greatness. Bohemia’s contribution to the 
world’s progress was made in the religious sphere, in her two greatest 
sons—John Hus and John Amos Comenius. Both were great primarily 
because of their religion. Modern Czechoslovakia must consciously be- 
gin where the Czech Reformation left off, although the method must be 
modern, realistic, not outworn, traditional—that is the gist of 
Masaryk’s political philosophy. 

Thus Masaryk’s religion was an integral part, the dominant motif, 
of his world view. He believed in a personal God, the creator of the 
world, in divine providence in the lives of individual men, nations and 
humankind in general, in personal immortality. Ethically, life must be 
lived sub specie aeternitatis. Life has a meaning only because God 
exists. 

These positive religious convictions, stressed by him in season and out 
of season, and permeating all his thinking and writing, were difficult 
to squeeze into the strait jacket of his philosophical system. This 
system bears on the whole a resemblance to positivism, although it 
differs fundamentally at one point, and hence it is better described un- 
der the category of realism. Positivism, in its generally accepted sense, 
excludes religion as an outworn mode of thinking, but although Ma- 
saryk regarded the scientific method of Comte as the only proper 
method of philosophical inquiry, and like Comte “put the life end for- 
ward,” emphasizing the function of philosophy as guide to life, he 
sharply criticized Comte for his antireligious animus. Masaryk felt 
that Comte in this respect was not scientific enough, that he failed to 
adhere to his own method of procedure. Religion was a fact, and it is 
unscientific to deny facts. Moreover, ignoring or denying religion led 
to social disintegration. Thus on both philosophical and sociological 
grounds, religion must not only be affirmed, but must be made central 
as the motivating force of human life. 

Thus Masaryk at first tried to combine positivism with religion. In 
this he was not very successful. As he should have foreseen, the 
net result of his attempt to define religion in scientific terms, to study 
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religion by applying to it merely the “scientific” method as under- 
stood and recognized by naturalistic sciences, was that the Comtean 
positivists among his followers were dissatisfied and often repelled by 
what they regarded as Masaryk’s “unscientific” and unwarranted at- 
tempt to make religion a necessary part of the modern world view; 
and, on the other hand, those who were sympathetic with his religious 
emphases did not readily take to his attempt to fit religion to the 
procrustean bed of positivism. One may cite as an example of the 
positivist disaffection the case of one of the influential philosophical 
leaders of the country, Professor F. Krejci. He himself describes the 
deep impression made on him by Masaryk when Krejci was still a 
provincial schoolteacher. Masaryk, then already a famous university 
professor, paid the schoolteacher a personal visit to secure his coop- 
eration in editing the review, Our Era. What was the amazement of 
the teacher—a product of the agnostic orientation then fashionable 
among the intelligentsia—when the acknowledged philosophical 
leader asked him: “Do you believe in God?” Masaryk demanded 
serious religious convictions in his colleagues on the editorial board; 
religious dilettantism or agnosticism usually disqualified the candi- 
date in his eyes. 

The truth is that Masaryk, in spite of his admiration for Comte, in 
effect rejected the dominant philosophical fashions of his time—posi- 
tivism, Darwinism, Spencerian agnosticism—as lacking in insight into 
the necessity for religious orientation of life. After all, Masaryk’s first 
philosophical love was Platonism, and he remained a Platonist to the 
end. As such, the existence of the spiritual order in which the phe- 
nomenal world was grounded was axiomatic with him. Naturalistic 
atheism or agnosticism denied, or was unaware of, the most important 
element of cosmic reality ; accordingly, its view of reality was partial, 
distorted, unscientific, false. He characterized the vacuity of the ag- 
nostic position as follows: 

Does God exist?—We do not know. 

Does soul exist? ——We do not know. 

Shall we survive or die?—We do not know 

Has life any goal?——We do not know. 

Why do I live ?—We do not know. 


Do I really live, exist ?—-We do not know 
What then do we know? Can we actually know anything at all?—We do not 


know. 
And this collective “we do not know” is called science! And men clap their 
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hands and exclaim triumphantly: The progress of the human spirit is incompre- 
hensible! There is no more need of faith in God, for science has ascertained that 
boiling water lifts up the cover of the kettle, and that if one rubs pine-pitch, it 
will attract the stalk! 

The scientific and philosophical intellectualism, particularly as it is presented 
in positivism, brings man by its disharmonious dilettantism to desperation. The 
modern intellectual chases happiness, but catches death instead. He attains clarity 
but loses poise. Instead of. the desired complete knowledge, he must in the end be 
satisfied with skepticism, which is followed by disquiet, nervousness, mental aberra- 
tion, loss of reason, desire for self-annihilation. Therefore, aut, aut, either to 
break or to bow. 


And the only worthy object before which man can bow is God. 


III 


But Masaryk was just as strongly opposed to official Christian the- 
ologies and systems as he was to religious illiteracy or materialistic 
positivism. In fact, his denunciation of Protestant theology was only 
a shade less severe than that of Catholic dogmas and clericalism. It 
is a pity that Masaryk never passed beyond religious individualism. 
Although a member of one of the Protestant communions of the coun- 
try, he never identified himself with it in leadership or cooperation, 
and throughout his life remained aloof from it. 

He developed into an active, outspoken foe of Roman Catholicism. 
In his Struggle in Behalf of Religion he criticized it severely: 


The modern man has learned to think and to criticize ; accordingly, he mistrusts 
those who in this day dare to demand blind trust... . What are the requirements 
laid upon laity, especially by the Roman church? To trust and to trust blindly. 
Reason, they say, is insufficient to decide religious questions. We are supposed to 
trust the Word of God. Yes, I would trust it, but then it must be the Word of God, 
not the word of popes and of people pretending to be exponents and messengers 
of God. Should I trust blindly all those people who have proved their incompe- 
tence, and the baselessness of their claims, by the use of physical and moral con- 
straint? Quod non—we cannot merely believe, we demand proofs. I can believe 
proofs, and therefore the foundation of religious teaching must be not blind, un- 
proved faith, but faith which cannot be shaken by arguments, a conviction. Our 
religion must be spiritual, a personal spiritual experience. It is not enough for me 
to accept and to do what somebody tells me. That may be enough for a corporal, 
a soldier. But how can I trust blindly, obey and practice religiously what another 


commands me, unless I convince myself about it? How can one obtain eternal 
salvation by mechanical means? 


It is to be sincerely regretted that Masaryk’s most extensive work 
dealing with his religious views was written for popular audiences. 
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There is something of a distinctly ad hominem quality about. it, 


which stamps his religious pronouncement with a certain intended _ 


simplification and deliberate accommodation. The tirade is couched 
in language which, if strictly interpreted, would convict the speaker 
of rationalistic or liberal naiveté which reflects no great credit upon 
his philosophical and theological insight. It would be sufficient to 
point out that religion certainly does not consist in “blind trust” or 
faith alone; nor is it possible without faith. But science is not possible 
without faith, either. These concepts are too elementary to deserve 
extended refutation, and the philosopher Masaryk is the last one who 
would need it. But taken as popular utterances, directed against the 
indubitable religious illiteracy of the rank and file of the Catholic 
masses, they help to explain why Masaryk came to be feared and 
hated by the clergy and the hierarchy. 

Like his prototype, Socrates, he was vehemently denounced as an 
atheist and corrupter of youth by the clerical press of the country. 
Archbishop Schoenborn did not hesitate to denounce him for “anti- 
religious” propaganda to the bigotedly pious Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and Masaryk narrowly escaped “drinking the hemlock” by being de- 
prived of his position. Twice his clerical enemies brought suit against 
him. In the second trial (1906) he was sued for libel by three hundred 
and eight catechists, because he had denounced, in a public lecture on 
the relation of science to religion, their unethical methods of defend- 
ing orthodox dogmas: “What sort of God is it who must depend for 
protection upon the police and our catechists?” He was charged with 
the crime of “destroying religion,” and had the trial resulted in con- 
viction, he would have been deprived of his doctorate as well as of his 
university chair. Fortunately, in both cases the courts pronounced in 
his favor. In the end, Masaryk lost faith in the possibility of reforma- 
tion o ihe part of the Catholic church. 

Although a member of the Reformed communion, his attitude to- 
ward Protestantism was likewise severely critical. But he was never 
more Protestant than when he criticized Protestantism: 


Protestantism . . . demolished the authority of the Roman theocracy, but on the 
other hand built for itself an authoritarian, orthodox theological system. For de- 
spite its noncritical and inconsistent rejection of tradition, it took over from Rome 
not only the Bible, but also the traditional Credo and many other traditions and 
customs. Protestantism, with its absolutisms, impaired the Reformation. Protes- 
tantism was inconsistent and vacillating, having taken over theological, and to a 
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great extent even ecclesiastical, tenets of Catholicism. Luther, despite his modifica- 
tions, took over much from Roman morality, more than is conceded by Protestant 
historians and biographers. Protestantism is more favorable to the new world view 
and political order, but by its orthodoxy and its ecclesiastical organization it 
also is retrogressive, an anti-Reformation movement. Protestantism developed its 
Jesuitism as well, and with a similar anti-progressive and obscurantist objective. 


Severe words, these, and not altogether just. They may correctly 
apply to certain aspects of Protestantism, but they manifest a lack of 
discrimination when used to condemn all Protestantism. There has 
been no lack of self-criticism in the Protestant movement, and Ma- 
saryk himself proves it. Moreover, it is always easier to criticize than 
to correct. As a member of the communion, he did not so much “do 
the things he should not have done” as “leave undone the things he 
should have done.” 

An outstanding leader of the Czech Brethren Church, personally a 
sincere admirer of Masaryk, and quite guiltless of the illiberal dogma- 
tism so strenuously denounced by the latter, is of the opinion that Ma- 
saryk never quite freed himself from viewing Protestantism through 
Catholic eyes. Thus when Masaryk rejects “revealed religion,” he is 
really thinking of religion of the authoritarian order. This kind of reli- 
gion certainly does not dominate Protestant thinking. Masaryk like- 
wise rejected mysticism, on the ground that it is a lazy man’s attempt 
to apprehend reality which can be reached only by way of patient sci- 
entific investigation. This is again a rather shallow misconception of 
the real character of mysticism, which may properly be understood as 
a way of knowing reality by ways other than intellectual. Masaryk 
himself, in fact, was a mystic, as all Platonists are. To the last he 
claimed to know certain spiritual realities which his philosophical 
realism failed to explain or prove. Moreover, he was too good a Pla- 
tonist not to hold to the conviction of the existence of eternal forms, 
which cannot be apprehended through the processes of reason alone. 

Masaryk was in passionate revolt against the “social lie,” and un- 
sparingly denounced organized Christianity for its failure to concern 
itself with society’s corporate sins. Thus he was among the earliest 
prophets of the “social gospel.” He protested vehemently against the 
lack of social vision on the part of the churches, and against their 
apathy toward the task of creating a new social order. He accused the 
church of subservience to the capitalistic and autocratic political 
order: “Churches are deficient in their teaching, their leadership, and 
their morality. Churches serve the old absolutistic order of society. 
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Churches are not only thoroughly monarchical, but also aristocratic 
and plutocratic. To the poor and weak they throw a philanthropic 
bone, only that they may serve the powerful and the rich. Churches 
are afraid of the powerful and the rich.” 


IV 


Thus in the end Masaryk failed to define, in formal terms, his reli- 
gious convictions. When he entered upon his political career, he 
plunged into the vortex with such abandon that he never found time 
or opportunity to work out his religious views with full philosophical 
clearness and precision. Not that his essential religion suffered a whit 
thereby. To the end he lived as he believed: “Religion is living sub 
specie aeternitatis, it is the apprehension of our attitude toward the 
world and the meaning of life; it is genuineness. Religion is the cen- 
tral and propelling spiritual force of life. It is endeavor after a new 
life, after new and higher values of life.” “Religion is an experiential 
and experienced relation of each individual to that reality which we 
call God, and to all the world.” In other words, it is not dogma, it is 
not an ecclesiastical organization, it is awareness of, and glad response 
to, the highest spiritual values. It is the eternal urge toward the high- 
est ; it is moral health, spiritual sanity, ethical meaning of life, affirma- 
tion of the life principle. 

Thus although Masaryk was no great theologian, there is a bracing, 
invigorating quality about his uncompromising, utterly genuine reli- 
gious life which made him a great Christian. Never for a moment did 
he hesitate to jeopardize his all for the sake of convictions. His forth- 
right honesty dictated speaking or action when prudent self-regard 
would have commended silence or noninterference. He was a patriot, 
and yet when, in the nineties, the struggle over the authenticity of 
certain allegedly early Czech manuscripts broke out and national 
honor seemed to be at stake, Masaryk openly denounced the manu- 
scripts as forgeries. The best defense of national honor is truth, he 
held. And the man who lived to be acclaimed as “the father of his 
country” was vilified as a traitor. Later when an anti-Semitic craze 
found its victim in a poor Jewish half-wit, who had been accused of 
ritual murder, Masaryk staked everything—the university career, 
public esteem, even his life—in a vehement protest against what he 
considered as a judicial murder. Later still when during his term as 
a member of the Austrian Parliament the famous Zagreb treason trial 
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was staged and the foreign minister attempted to implicate Serbia in 
an alleged plot against Austria and thus hasten the outbreak of the war 
which actually came several years afterward in 1914, Masaryk almost 
single-handed proved the charges a deliberate forgery originating with 
the Austrian government itself, and branded that government before 
all the world as morally despicable. That the Austrian government 
did not love him for that was amply proved after the outbreak of the 
World War. 

Thus despite the undoubted fact that many of Masaryk’s religious 
views will be recognized as the result of a revolt against rather crude 
aspects of a particular historical form of Christianity, no one can 
fail to recognize in him an earnest, religious-minded personality. In- 
deed he would not have realized so clearly the failings of the Chris- 
tian church at its present stage of development if he had not had a 
genuine appreciation of the meaning and worth of religious living. He 
viewed all life, private and public, national and international, under 
the aspect of eternity, and when in 1920 he published his New Europe, 
he concluded the book with the motto: “Jesus—not Caesar—that is 
the watchword of democratic Europe!” Would to God it were true! 


OLD WOMAN AT COMMUNION 
By MILDRED D. INGALLS 


HE is very old. 
She sees no farther than her stick can tell, 
Nor sound has heard these ten years Michaelmas. 
For her no red-robed boy lifts up the cross, 
For her no psalm, no service well intoned, 
But patience and the sacrament to come. 


Fold the craggy knuckles. Ancient lips 

And withered palms receive the wine and bread. 
What more than this when crumbling death at last 
Smothers your prides and ailing blood runs slow, 
When names are dreams and glories all a myth 
Someone imagined once and long ago, 

When eyes grow dim and sound has yielded up 

To silence and the body glad to rest 

In any corner? What more than this? 

Salvation promised and the gift of peace. 


TOWARDS CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Afterthoughts on Oxford and Edinburgh 
By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


the history of Christianity of the year 1937—the year of the Ox- 

ford and Edinburgh conferences. It may be that it will appear 
only as marked by two episodic gatherings of Christians, from which 
nothing permanent emerged. It may, on the other hand, appear as a 
turning point because in the meeting of so many Christians drawn from 
so many different communions and nations a point of view was gained 
from which new perspectives were apprehended and new spiritual 
energy generated for overcoming obstacles theretofore insuperable. We 
hope that history may approve this latter estimate. But we know that 
God does not always use as the chief agencies of his will the large as- 
semblies which attract the attention of contemporaries; more often, 
indeed, the new impulse is given through some small group whose im- 
portance becomes evident only to later generations. It is desirable, 
therefore, to avoid all exaggerated anticipations ; the likelihood of great 
results will be all the greater if our immediate estimate of what has 
been accomplished is rather modest, though it must be added that for 
those who had the privilege of attendance at the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh conferences, the memory of the fellowship experienced there 
will be an abiding inspiration. 


L is far too early to attempt any estimate of the significance for 


I 


Perhaps it is worth while to recall the fact that the occurrence of 
two world conferences of the churches in the same year and in the same 
country was due to considerations of economy and convenience rather 
than of high policy. It often happens that the greatest results are 
achieved in relatively accidental ways, and when that occurs the be- 
liever may reasonably believe that the activity of divine Providence can 
be seen. So it was in this case. The executive committee of the Faith 
and Order movement was strongly of the opinion that there should be 
an interval of five years between any two world conferences. But 1937 
had long been chosen for the second World Conference on Faith and 
Order. When the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work de- 
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cided, largely for reasons of economy, to arrange its own world con- 
ference for the same year, it was not open to the authorities of Faith 
and Order to raise any objection, nor did they desire to do so. As re- 
gards the place of meeting, the lead was taken by Life and Work, which 
selected Oxford. The reasons which led Life and Work to choose the 
same year as Faith and Order now led Faith and Order to select the 
same country as Life and Work, though it deliberately chose a city 
with a different ecclesiastical tradition. 

There can be no question but that there were important advantages 
in this close connection in time and space of the two conferences. To 
mention only one, it helped make possible the great service held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral between the two conferences and in association with 
both. In many ways this act of united worship was the most impressive 
moment in the whole series of events. It was indeed a memorable serv- 
ice, led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop Germanos (Or- 
thodox), the Archbishop of Upsala (Church of Sweden), the Bishop 
of Albany (Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America), the Bishop of Dornakal (Church of India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon), Pasteur Marc Boegner (National Protestant Federation of 
France), Rev. M. E. Aubrey (Baptist Union, moderator of the Federal 
Council of Evangelical Free Churches of England), and Dr. Cunning- 
ham Cockburn (Church of Scotland). The mere occurrence of such 
an act of worship is a landmark in the story of the movement towards 
unity. 

It is interesting to compare in retrospect the general impression 
made upon one’s mind by the two conferences. ‘Those impressions may 
have been affected by accidental circumstances. I was necessarily in 
the central stream of the Edinburgh Conference, as its president— 
though this position also had its limitations, for I could not take a full 
share in any one of the sections, where the really decisive parts of 
the whole discussion took place. At Oxford, on the other hand, I was 
a member of one section, but was detached from it during the second 
week in order to assist the committee responsible for the drafting of 
the Message of the Conference, which involved an effort to master the 
reports of all the sections so far as these had at that time been drafted. 
Consequently my association with the work of the conference generally 
was not very close. Besides, I had to leave before its close in order to 
deal with some diocesan affairs before becoming immersed again at 
Edinburgh. Allowance must be made for these facts in any evaluation 
of the impressions which I am about to set down. 
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(1) There was a marked difference between Oxford and Edinburgh 
as regards church-consciousness. This is intelligible enough. At Ox- 
ford we were united in considering the problem of how we may more 
fully apply Christian principles to the conditions of the world in our 
time; so far as we differed from one another, our differences bore no 
relation to denominational divisions. There are, for example, con- 
vinced pacifists, and convinced nonpacifists, in every denomination ; 
and the parallel observation can be made with reference to nearly 
every question which arose at Oxford. Thus our denominational alle- 
giances were in the background; our sense of unity in allegiance to 
Christ was very prominent. The Una Sancta—the indivisible fellow- 
ship of Christians—seemed to disclose itself as it had seldom done be- 
fore in the experience of any of us. 

This unity could not, from the nature of the gathering, be repro- 
duced at Edinburgh. There we met avowedly as representatives of the 
sundered Christian traditions. It is true that we met on the basis of 
our common Christian faith. It is only those who are already united 
in Faith who have any motive for seeking to be united in Order. But 
the fact remains that we were there, not (as at Oxford) to find out 
how to apply principles which we all accepted, but to discover how 
the several principles of our different forms of church order might 
be combined without loss or compromise. For though the question may 
be theoretically posed as the expression in Order of a Faith held in 
common, it soon becomes apparent that the task to be practically un- 
dertaken is the expression in Order of several somewhat divergent 
faiths, even though they diverge from a common source. This will re- 
ceive illustration as we proceed. 

(2) There was in the devotional gatherings at Oxford a sense of 
deep reality which was less perceptible at Edinburgh until near the 
end. One main reason for this was the fact that at Oxford the devo- 
tions could be, and were, directly related to the special subjects of dis- 
cussion. It is possible and most valuable to conduct meditation and 
intercession concerning poverty, or education, or peace. And this was 
done. It is not so easy to touch the heart or call the will to dedication 
when leading a meditation on the necessity (or otherwise) of a ministry 
to a church, or the proper form of that ministry. So at Edinburgh our 
prayers had a less intimate association with our discussions. They were 
concerned with the grand object of those discussions and expressed the 
spiritual unity that underlies our divisions and supplies the hope of 
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ending them. But of necessity we passed from them to the facing of 
our differences, which, in their detail, it is far harder to treat as the 
material of moving prayer (though apart from prayer, we shall never 
overcome them). My own feeling, however, was that at the end, when 
we were gathering the threads together and fixing our minds on the 
agreements we had reached, and were turning back in thought to that 
unity in allegiance which made our meeting possible, the spiritual note 
sounded was wonderfully deep and true. 

(3) The methods of the two conferences were very different, as 
befitted their subject matter. Oxford was concerned with questions of 
urgent public interest. Each day, therefore, had at least one public 
session. The main topics were discussed in sections, which presented 
to the conference for its comments draft reports ; these were afterwards 
revised in the light of the comments made, but were not brought back 
to the conference in their revised form for adoption. They are thus 
records of the general upshot of discussion, rather than utterances or 
deliverances of the conference. That is appropriate; for the themes 
were such as admit of radical difference among Christians without 
detriment to the essential work of the church. 

At Edinburgh, after reminding ourselves of the background of world- 
anxiety against which our work was done, we remitted the topics of dis- 
cussion to the several sections without public debate, and for a whole 
week the sections worked in private, free from interruption. The re- 
ports were then presented to the conference for its comments, so far 
as time allowed. Those who did not have opportunity to present their 
criticisms in speech were invited to send them in writing. The con- 
ference referred all reports, with all comments, to a single drafting 
committee, which by Herculean labor (the brunt of which fell on the 
secretary, Canon Hodgson, to whom our gratitude cannot be ade- 
quately expressed) brought forward a revised version for final accept- 
ance. The report as a whole was then “received” by the conference 
and commended to the study of the churches; this action was taken 
subject to a standing order that nothing be so received except by a 
unanimous vote or at least nemine contradicente. The reports there- 
fore have the authority of the conference in very full measure. 

This method is, in its turn, appropriate to the subject matter. It 
is of very small consequence that views may be held by a majority of 
such gathering. The delegates were persons of well grounded convic- 
tions. They were not likely to change those convictions because of the 
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mere number of those who differed from them. A new argument, a 
fresh piece of evidence, advanced by a single scholar, might call for 
reconsideration of long cherished beliefs ; but never a mere multitude 
of persons who, from old evidence, had reached different conclusions: 
there five hundred count for no more than one. Moreover, our aim was 
to help the churches whom we represented to understand one another ; 
and to do this we were bound to present, as far as we could, a true pic- 
ture of the actual situation. This could only be done by taking care that 
all points of view held in the conference were actually expressed, or 
were included within the limits of those expressed. The way to una- 
nimity of acceptance was not that of finding colorless formulas which 
conceal differences, but that of including all the main types of view 
held by the churches represented. 

I believe the most useful work of the conference was done in pre- 
cisely this way. It was a very great thing to have the clear declaration 
concerning the doctrine of grace that “there is in connection with this 
subject no ground for maintaining division between churches.” But 
equally fruitful, as I think, will be what seemed at the time a record 
of failure rather than of achievement—our report on the ministry. For 
here is a completer statement of our differences in tradition and princi- 
ple than had ever been set out in so brief a space. Here all can see 
plainly outlined the real factors in the problem. 


II 


Turning from the past to the future, I wish to take the opportunity 
of offering some suggestions. 

It was widely agreed that the Faith and Order movement must now 
take up the inquiry into the nature of the church. The most obstinate 
of the outstanding obstacles to union are found to arise from differences 
at this point. All our discussions about intercommunion break down 
because the arguments leading to the different conclusions start from 
different premises. Thus one friend of mine—a Freechurchman—says: 
“The Holy Table is not yours or mine; it is not Anglican, or Presby- 
terian; it is the Lord’s Table; it is he who invites and his invitation 
is to all his people. Who are you, that you should repel those whom 
the Lord would welcome? Moreover, you recognize that he offers 
his grace through nonepiscopal ministries. Who are you, that you 


should refuse to receive his gift through channels that he is willing to 
own and to use?” 
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To this argument my answer must seem unconvincing to anyone who 
could advance it as a complete argument. For my answer must take 
this form: A purely spiritual unity is appropriately expressed through 
common prayers and hymns. But a sacrament, where an outer sign 
is indispensable, belongs to the complete life of the church—the Body 
of Christ—which has its outward and inward aspects. If there is neither 
outward unity nor the intention to attain it, common participation in 
the sacrament loses all meaning, except that which it shares with the 
united prayer-meeting. But a sacrament is not a religious exercise like 
any other, except in so far as it has additional means of inducing cer- 
tain psychological states ; its distinctive value consists in its independ- 
ence of all psychological conditions, except the stark faith by which its 
benefit is received. When I am free and void of all religious feeling, 
I go as a member of the church to share the offering of the church 
and to participate in Christ’s gifts to the church, so that I may be 
built up as a stronger member of the church into which I was incorpo- 
rated (apart from any doing or feeling on my part) at my baptism. 
It is the corporate, nonindividual, selfless quality of the sacrament that 
is its distinctive meaning and value. Feeling may come at times of 
reception ; it often does, and when it does, it is very precious. But if 
there is none (and from sheer weariness one is often sluggish in feel- 
ing), the reality of the sacrament remains; for it is independent of 
me, being an act of the church. Thus the committee of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 said in its report: “The will and intention of Chris- 
tians to perpetuate separately organized churches makes it inconsistent 
in principle for them to come before our Lord to be united as one body 
by the sacrament of his own Body and Blood.” 

So I must say to my friend: “I am sure that in the sacraments of 
your church God offers his grace to the members of that church. But 
the sacraments are part of the ordered life of the church, not devotional 
acts of the individual worshipers. Consequently I cannot come to your 
church to receive the gift there, unless the ministrations of my own 
church are unavailable—not because I doubt the reality of that minis- 
try or sacrament, but because the essence of the eucharistic sacrament 
is our union with Christ in his self-offering to the Father, of which the 
mode is the breaking of his body as well as the effusion of his blood. I 
am united with you in the fellowship of his spirit ; but not, alas, in the 
unity of his body—which is here the matter of special relevance.” 

I have probably failed to express this conviction so as to commend it 
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to any who do not already hold it. If so, while my own lack of clarity 
must be held in part responsible, yet the failure illustrates the confu- 
sions that arise from our varying conceptions of the church itself. 

The report of the Edinburgh Conference sets these out, from one 
point of view, on pages 11 and 12. Perhaps a good starting point 1s the 
question of the relation of the church to the kingdom of God. Thus 
it is held by some that the church is the kingdom, which therefore is 
here now; it contains bad members (as the dragnet of the parable 
enclosed bad fish), and none of its members are wholly good ; they are 
in process of sanctification. For holders of this view it is natural to 
regard the church as a quite distinct society, with a known constitution 
and known frontiers. A man is inside it or outside. At the opposite end 
of the scale are those who hold that the membership of the church is 
known to God alone, and will become manifest only at the Last Day ; 
meanwhile the church is “‘visible’”’ not in its body of membership, but 
in the preaching of the Word and administration of the sacraments ; all 
of this being rooted in a sharp distinction between the church on earth 
and the kingdom, of which the church has and offers the promise but 
not the present reality. 

Between these extreme views are two others. There is the belief in 
a “gathered” church, consisting of truly converted persons; in that 
case the membership is known both in its components and its limits ; 
the members have been saved out of the perishing world to await the 
perfecting of the kingdom either by the progress of this world towards 
conformity to the Christian pattern, or by the fashioning of the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Lastly 
there is the view that the church is an “earnest” of the kingdom, inas- 
much as the powers of the kingdom are truly at work within it, but is 
not identical with the kingdom, inasmuch as within its members (at 
any moment of its historical existence) powers which oppose the king- 
dom are also at work, not yet subdued. For this view the central faith 
and essential order of the church are indispensable as means of dis- 
tinguishing it from the world and proclaiming its functions, but it is 
not possible to delimit the frontiers. The unity of the church is (for 
this view) not like that of a box, where you are inside or outside; it is 
like that of a ray of light, bright at the center, but fading at its edges 
into darkness by imperceptible gradations. 

(If the characterization above be taken very broadly, the first view 
is that of Roman Catholicism, the second of European Protestantism, 
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the third of Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, and the fourth of Anglicanism. 
Orthodoxy has affinities with the first and fourth. But I am not pre- 
pared to defend this characterization in detail.) 

I think it will be found that the concern of any church about order, 
and especially apostolic orders, varies with the degree in which, ac- 
cording to its tradition, the church is identified with the kingdom. 

There are two grounds of division concerning the ministry. The first 
concerns the importance or unimportance of order in itself ; the second 
concerns the type of order. But the second is not of great practical 
importance, because in fact it is only adherents of episcopal orders who 
now maintain that any one form of order is indispensable. Some would 
say that faith, and the true faith, is an indispensable mark of the church, 
but order is indifferent ; some order is desirable, perhaps even neces- 
sary, for practical effectiveness, but its form is to be determined by con- 
siderations of effectiveness from time to time or from place to place. In 
other words, faith is a matter of principle, order of expediency. Others, 
however, would say that order, equally with faith, is a matter of prin- 
ciple, because as a matter of fact the powers of the kingdom are given 
to a definite society constituted in a certain way, and are not given 
otherwise or elsewhere; or else, that because of the nature of the salva- 
tion offered, the agency of that offer must be manifestly continuous 
from generation to generation. Thus, it would be held that though the 
course of history might have been other than it was, yet the develop- 
ment which has taken place binds the future except in so far as the 
whole body of the church shall modify it. The former are afraid of a 
progressive tendency toward mechanization of the spiritual life; the 
latter fear a progressive tendency toward a purely interior spirituality 
which is detached from the material world in which, during our days 
on earth, our life is rooted. 

If both could be in one fellowship, each would correct the bad tend- 
ency of the other, while contributing its own element of positive 
strength. 

The way to this fellowship must be one of two. Either there must be 
found a central point to which the more extreme views may rally, with 
varying degrees of approximation; or else the different standpoints 
must all be admitted as supplementary to one another, in a fellowship 
of true reconciliation—that is, a fellowship maintained despite differ- 
ences such as, apart from an overarching loyalty, would be estrang- 
ing. I suggest that the second is the only course that is fully Christian, 
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though a church with a central standpoint—such as that which regards 
the church as an “earnest” of the kingdom—may facilitate this recon- 
ciliation by reaching contacts with those on both sides of it more easily 
than these can make contacts with one another. 

If this line is to be followed, what is likely to be required in practice 
is such agreement on the order to be adopted de facto (without neces- 
sary agreement that this alone deserves adoption de jure) as may make 
possible a single organized church life, through participation in which 
those who were formerly adherents of different traditions may be 
brought into ever fuller agreement. Some unity is indispensable for 
union; but when that is found to exist, union is necessary for still 
fuller unity. 


III 


For this reason among others I think that the proposed World Coun- 
cil of Churches deserves a very cordial welcome. It is the natural out- 
come of what has been developing ever since 1910. The occurrence in 
one year of two world conferences gave an obvious opportunity for 
action ; but the pressure of events would in any case have led to a simi- 
lar proposal. The two world movements which stand on a basis of offi- 
cial church representation are finding that their spheres cannot be kept 
distinct. Life and Work long ago established a theological commis- 
sion; it has become increasingly concerned with faith. If Faith and 
Order, taking up for discussion the nature of the church, finds itself 
involved in a discussion of the relation of the church to the kingdom of 
God, and of both these to the ordering of society, it will be overlapping 
with Life and Work. Each movement, in the pursuit of its own 
special interest, is bound to invade the territory of the other. How much 
better that each should carry forward its own work as one department 
of a single movement which includes also the other. 

In addition to these movements is the International Missionary 
Council, resting not indeed on the churches themselves, but on the mis- 
sionary societies which are their accredited agents for missionary work. 
That council is deeply concerned with questions of Life and Work, 
and of Faith and Order. In a world council it would be easy to secure 
association of the International Missionary Council with those move- 
ments, and these in turn would gain greatly by working under the con- 
stant challenge of the missionary situation. 

If the proposed world council is to fulfill the great part that some of 
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us believe to be its destiny, it must studiously respect its limitations. It 
may make it easier for the churches to speak together and to act to- 
gether, but it will not be entitled to act or speak for them. It will have 
_ no authority except the moral authority gained by its own wisdom and 
courage. But that may, in the course of years, be much. Meanwhile it 
will be a means of bringing churches together in the persons of their 
representatives, not only (as they are brought together now) with re- 
gard to the various departments of church life severally, but with re- 
gard to the whole range of the church’s mission in the world. It will 
thus supply a measure of union in organization corresponding to our 
present measure of spiritual unity, and facilitate the growth of deeper 
and wider unity, which may in time express itself in more perfect 
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THE QUEST FOR THE SPIRITUAL 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


EW WORDS in our language are at one moment so indispens- 

able and so ambiguous as the term “spiritual.” We use it some- 

times for atmosphere, often as a smoke screen behind which we 
pass when precise words fail us and, in our nobler uses of it, to char- 
acterize the final values and realities of our inner and outer worlds. 
The domain of religion lies within its unmapped frontiers. It includes 
the genesis and issue of our bravest idealism. We have long been per- 
suaded that we fulfill or miss our destiny as we find or lose our way in 
the regions which it designates. It names the fields upon which great 
contested causes are finally fought out. We carry our offensive—or our 
defense—in the major issues of the human enterprise to the high ter- 
rain of the “spiritual” order even though, as in King Arthur’s last weird 
battle in the West, “both friend and foe are shadows in the mist.” 


I 


It is certainly significant that the apologists and philosophers who 
are just now making their case for dictators and communes urge the 
spiritual values of their causes. “Fascism,” Giovanni Gentile says, “is 
a religion and therefore it stands invincible in the field while its unfit 
and base adversaries abuse it.””’ He may beg a good many disputed 
questions in furnishing a spiritual basis for Mussolini’s state but he 
knows that any cause, right or wrong, must put on some guise of the 
spiritual if it is to command sacrificial devotion. Soviet Russia, says - 
Maurice Hindus, is creating out of Russian youth a new spiritual type. 
Nazi Germany is doing the same thing. The growing use of the word 
“mystic” in the literatures of these religions of force and race and 
blood is arresting. They seek what they cannot define and impress the 
nostalgias of the human spirit to their uses. 

The defenders of the present economic system in America appeal to 
the spiritual value of the Americanism with which they identify it. 
Their opponents point to the spiritual havoc it works. The war lords 
say war is a spiritual necessity. Peace-seekers call it a spiritual tragedy. 
All these quests for the spiritual are seamed with contradictions. But 
the quest goes on, motived by inner and outer forces we cannot escape. 
We have come, it would seem, to the place where we need to face 
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frankly this want of precision and consistency in our uses and concep- 
tions of the spiritual. How else can we orientate ourselves in our quest? 

The spacious and suggestive elusiveness of the concept is, of course, 
_ one secret of its power. There are words no definition can completely 
fence. They have always, so to speak, a quarter of their horizon open 
to imagination or insight or the power and need of life to transcend the 
words to which we try to confine it. The value of such words is really, 
using another figure—one is never enough—in their overtones. They 
have a hundred shadings and no synonyms, and they can never be 
dethroned. They extend their administration to include changing di- 
mensions of experience and rule by an unwritten constitution. 

Nevertheless dictionaries are good points of departure in any study 
of the spiritual. The space they give to “spirit” and its cognates indi- 
cates how these words vein all literature with roots deep beyond re- 
covery in our most primitive speculations about ourselves and our 
world. “Spirit” was, to begin with, only a vocalized breath to name a 
breath, as though out of his exhaled breath man made a word to name 
his soul—everywhere. Well, between being a breathing or blowing, 
as of the wind, and being “the highest mode of existence,” the terms 
“spirit” and “spiritual” carry such meanings as our sense of the im- 
ponderably real; our wonder at ourselves; the manifold phases of 
personality ; the principle of life; our own divinely imparted essence ; 
the discarnate ; the potency of distilled liquids; a reality death cannot 
reach; and God. 

As far as all these uses of the word can be made to focus at all, they 
reflect our quest for a reality beyond the reach of sense perception, our 
persuasion of an order and a power out of which are all the issues of 
this sensible world. Also, they are all ghost-haunted ; across every use 
of “spirit” and “spiritual” in every literature lies the shadow of primi- 
tive “‘spiritism.” All our approaches to spiritual quests and under- 
standings are still thus controlled. The confusions into which these 
inheritances have brought us as we try to accommodate them to our 
present self-knowledge and world-knowledge are staggering enough. 
The spiritual is detached from the organic, from the unitary processes 
of nature, from what understanding we now have of our own person- 
alities and their genesis, and from the general current of experience. 
The spiritual becomes an “otherness” which confounds us in our quest 
for it. Here I venture to believe is the central difficulty of religion to- 
day for many thoughtful folk. Spiritism has supplied the traditional 
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mechanism for faith. It has been to belief in God and immortality 
what a keystone is to an arch. Without that keystone the arches begin 
to fall in, carrying the structure of inherited faith and essential spir- 
itual values with them. 

Not that the recognition of the values themselves is gone, but what 
enables and supports them is gone. Behavioristic psychology, eco- 
nomic determinism and what is loosely called mechanistic science have 
so far failed to supply a support. The result is a disheartened per- 
plexity as difficult to disentangle from all the movements of the time 
as it is easy to recognize. The outstanding characteristic of literature 
for a long generation now has been its motif of malaise. Despite the 
bravura of its drums and brasses, its overtones are of a poignant sad- 
ness. Can it be because our phantom-haunted conception of the spir- 
itual, having exorcised its ghost, has become itself a shade? That 
sounds too simple—but I wonder. 

The re-establishment of the spiritual upon foundations, so to speak, 
of tested experience and the accepted knowledge of ourselves and our 
world would seem to be our master need. Its ancient thrones are 
shaken but its appeal from their dilapidation is a witness to its time- 
less sovereignty. Most of what Whitehead calls “the adventures of 
ideas” end by becoming a search for the rehabilitation of spiritual 
values. This search is at present employing the scientist who has dis- 
covered the implication of his own discoveries, the theologian, the 
philosopher, the moralist, the president of the League of Nations who 
holds that civilization needs a spiritual revolution to vitalize its mecha- 
nism of peace, Gentile defending fascism, and the perplexed in church 
pews trying to translate sermons, hymns and prayers into life. 


II 


One might classify what is being done under four heads. First, the 
maintenance, more or less as a tour de force, of the reality of the spir- 
itual without critical analysis or precise definition. Those who take 
that line would disagree—and vigorously—with “tour de force.” But 
that is what it comes to. The spiritual, they would maintain, is a 
reality ; our faith assumes it, our prayers invoke it, our lives may re- 
veal it. Why try to define it? They draw upon the capital fund of 
our immemorial inheritances. They are in the line of Christian faith 
and established positions ; the burden of proof, they say, is on the other 
side. They are actuated, perhaps more than they confess, by a keen 
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sense of the effect of the surrender of that position upon the structure 
of Western religion, but they are well established in the general ac- 
ceptances of their position and defended by the difficulties of any al- 
ternative to it. The weakness of their method is its almost unavoidable 
obscurantism—it tends to become an affair with words. Its value is 
to keep the significance of “spiritual” alive. 

A second approach is by way of psychical exploration. Bergson 
takes this line strongly in his last chapter in Morality and Religion. 
“We have seen,” he says, “how the talent of invention assisted by sci- 
ence put unsuspected energies at man’s disposal: physico-chemical 
energies. But what about things spiritual? Has spirit been scientifically 
investigated as thoroughly as it should have been?” It was necessary, 
he goes on to point out, that the scientific study of matter should have 
preceded the scientific study of the spirit, but we have lost as well as 
gained thereby, for all our thought has thus been subdued to concep- 
tions of space and weight and measurement. The spiritual does not 
belong to these dimensions, and Bergson analyzes acutely the con- 
fusions—such confusions as we have already noted—which have re- 
sulted from forcing the spiritual into such frames. They simply do not 
fit. There are, outside our perceptual ranges, “withouts” which may 
be “beyonds.” It has become our task now to explore these “withouts”’ 
and “beyonds.” This, he says, in so many words, is the task of psychical 
research and he thinks a world may be awaiting us there compared 
with which our present world is dull and colorless. 

The limitations of this approach are evident. It is actually an at- 
tempt—though it would not say so—to find an experimental basis 
for spiritism. Its danger is to build too much on too little ; its tendency 
is to make of the spiritual life a “hole and corner” affair, a matter of 
knowing what people think without their telling us and of mediated 
interviews with the discarnate. Its value is to offer a fascinating field 
for investigation and to forbid dogmatism about the powers and fron- 
tiers of personality and “wave mechanics.” But it is marginal and 
distracting. What screens the “withouts” and “beyonds” and confines 
our attention to life may be more kind than we think. -One world and 
one life at a time have been as yet more than we have proved equal to. 

A third approach is through mystical experience. “Mystical” is 
itself a word to beg many questions, a kind of haloed smoke screen into 
which we often disappear when we cannot say in so many plain words 
what we mean. But the states of insight and immediate knowledge 
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so named, its high experiences apparently unrelated to any contribution 
of sense and time, have long and often persuaded those who have them 
of realities for which no other proof is needed. The critics who hold 
that there are no objective tests for all this, and nothing proved save 
the very human capacity to induce a suggested and highly emotional 
state of mind, have a strong case, but I am not sure they have the last 
word, William James did not think so. There was, he believed, a 
sphere of existence of which we have for the most part only fitful 
glimpses and which escape a coarser sensibility. “In this fluid inter- 
penetrating field of given existence” he found a place for the insight 
of the mystic. Nor does this suggestion shut out Bergson’s “beyond.” 
On the contrary, it may be that the hidden depths of personality con- 
nect through channels beyond our tracing with an ultimate reality 
which reaches us only through suggestion. If there is any psychological 
basis for inspiration, it is these depths. “The good ideas,” said Goethe, 
“stand suddenly before us like free children of God and cry out, ‘Here 


we are!’” ‘When the lion roars,” said Amos, “who does not fear? 
When the Lord God speaks, who will not prophesy ?” 
III 


There is another approach, nearer our normal experience levels. 
Here I would begin with an insight of Tagore. Our long ascent, he 
says, has left us with a margin of power beyond our biological need. 
We began to be emancipated from earth bonds when we first stood 
erect. Our hands were thus set free for tools and cathedrals and sym- 
phonies and machine guns, for Rubens’ Descent From the Cross and 
the China Clipper finding an airway to Cathay. We were thus eman- 
cipated in space and time. We could thus begin to create. But these 
are not our most signal surpluses. We have a surplus of invention and 
imagination, a surplus of desire, a surplus of tenacious purpose and 
hope. The real concern of human life is with the use and disposal of 
this surplus. “Righteousness, truth, great endeavors, empire, religion, 
enterprise, heroism and prosperity, the past and the future, dwell in 
the surpassing strength of the surplus.” 

This quotation of Tagore (from the Atharva Veda) defines sur- 
prisingly the human spirit in action. The “surplus” is our wealth— 
and our peril. It has attended our emergence from an order to which 
it and we no longer belong. We are like the jinni in the Arabian Nights 
story. We are out of the bottle and we cannot be put back unless we 
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consent to shrink again. Once out of the bottle we are committed to 
our way, the human way, of dealing with the world and all those ex- 
periences which are the outcome of our action and reaction in it. 

It is a strangely various way; a way of attitudes and tempers, of 
ends and motivations, a way of seeking and avoiding, of using and en- 
joying, of creating or destroying. The “surplus,” our human margin 
of power and possibility, is so vast and undefined. No wonder our quest 
for the true use and expression of it has been itself so confused. No 
wonder we are always trying to find one more word for it, when all the 
words we know are never enough save that it is the way of the human 
spirit. We do not recognize all ways of the spirit as spiritual—an illu- 
minating paradox. We distinguish, and our distinctions are prophetic. 
We keep “spiritual” for elect tendencies and directions, for certain 
frontages of the ways of the human spirit ; we deny it to others. We 
are always, or nearly always, like Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-Two-Ways. 
The spirit surplus in us does the facing—both ways. But we do not 
call its responses spiritual unless they face up. 

That, I maintain, is not to orient the human enterprise by a time- 
worn metaphor. The spirit has its own dimensions, its own roads of 
ascent or descent. They are through gradations of quality. They have, 
to borrow a dusty word, a teleological determination. In so many 
plain words, life has issues and in long perspective it is working toward 
these issues. There is just now among us, especially among our younger 
critics, a tendency to plot conclusions on too short a perspective scale. 
Julian Huxley is not usually listed among the prophets but the final 
chapter of his Religion Without Revelation deserves an attention 
which apparently it has not received. He is conservative but he thinks 
a discarnate spirit visiting this globe once about every 40,000,000 years 
would be able to take back a good report. And in the long process 
something has emerged which can weigh the sun, build Chartres and 
the Parthenon, transform sexual desire into the love of a Dante for his 
Beatrice, can create new countries of its own in music and art, and rise 
above itself in newness of nature—and what else is all this but the 

“surplus” becoming spirit: ? 

Life has, at least, the issue of what we become ah how and what 
happens to other people and, by no means incidentally, to all our in- 
heritances, material and spiritual, in the process. The quest for the 
spiritual, then, is the quest for the ways in which life may be so lived 
as to be most nobly human and transcend the earth-bound human. It 
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is the quest for ends which are worth the cost of what we are and may 
become. It is the quest for a comradeship in all our endeavor to which 
we may turn for help in the task and for grace in our failures, the quest 
for a Purpose to serve, with whose sovereign concern and wisdom we 
may, in time, keep step. It is the quest for an inner and outer and en- 
compassing reality in which we find the meanings and full fruition of 
life. 


IV 


The spiritual thus conceived is neither gained nor exercised in a 
vacuum. The spiritual emerges through ways of taking and using 
every instrument, every way of dealing with earth and sky, with dumb 
animals and human situations and relationships, with the urgencies of 
our natures, the contributions of our senses, our dreams and imagina- 
tions—so greatly with our imaginations !—and with our wistful feeling 
along every wall of mystery for a door. The spiritual needs all such 
things for its full expression, Its music is not well played on a few 
strings. That is always the trouble with asceticism, which cramps 
the kind of spiritual I am thinking about, refuses it the whole keyboard, 
and the spiritual in return ceases to be spiritual in any right way and 
becomes the vocation of a cult. 

We do not spiritualize life by impoverishing it or getting it out of 
drawing or refusing it full expression. The more the spiritual has to 
work with, the richer its expression. Why should a man reduce this 
creative and prophetic surplus to wearing a hair-shirt? Unless, of 
course, he deal justly, as More, lord chancellor of England, dealt 
while wearing the shirt beneath his robes of state. And even then 
More found being lord chancellor hair-shirt enough and stained at 
the end with a more sacrificial blood than the shirt he used to send 
poor Dame Alice to get washed, Dame Alice herself being something 
of a hair-shirt. More would have had his own answer and a brave, 
wise one, only he never said. 

By such tests as these we are always engaged in spiritual enterprises ; 
more accurately, in enterprises which would be spiritual if we carried 
them through as they might be carried through and toward ends 
worthy of the costly expenditures by which the spiritual is always real- 
ized. It is just here that so many uses of the “spiritual” go wrong. They 
beg its authority for ends and interests alien to its nature. They mis- 
direct loyalties and evoke loyalties only to pour them out as water upon 
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sand. They identify the spiritual with their own pride and passion for 
power. Our whole confused understanding of the spiritual would seem 
to end in forcing it into too narrow channels, misdirecting its possibil- 
_ ities, stopping short of its true end, and keeping it always apart from 
the daily conduct of life. In it we live and move and have our being. 

Intelligence is a fundamentally spiritual quality. The faculty to ex- 
plore, relate and interpret facts, to discern the trends and tides of order 
upon which they are carried, is a spiritual quality. Science isa spiritual 
enterprise, as well as is history and anything else which needs and 
evokes honest thinking. Rodin’s “Thinker” is the bronze symbol of 
the caveman beginning to be spiritual and finding it hard work. Noth- 
ing can maintain its spiritual quality when it ceases to be honest with 
facts—not even religion can. Any kind of right creation, from a ham- 
mer to the hammer-built cathedral, is a spiritual enterprise. Benvenuto 
Cellini was three-quarters an engaging ruffian with the morals of the 
Italian Renaissance, but his bronze Perseus is spirit in timeless im- 
mobile poise and the casting of it a little epic of creative passion. 

Ruskin’s contention that an artist has to be a Sir Galahad to be an 
artist does not stand up, but toward his art every artist has to be a Sir 
Galahad. He must be pure-hearted toward that or else he shall not 
see, nor make others see, so much of God as there is ina “Descent From 
the Cross,” a “Winged Victory,” the figure of the Christ which once 
stood in the north portal of Rheims, a Grecian urn or a poem about it. 
In such forms as these the creative surplus becomes spiritual through 
the perfect fusion of the two elements without which matter is dead 
and spirit discarnate, plastic stuff and creative vision. 


V 


Art and science have known this more or less clearly for a long time. 
Business, which is our outstanding form of creation just now, has not 
found it out. That is the reason a Du Pont cannot understand a physi- 
cian’s concern for a cure for cancer out of which he wants no profit. 
And yet “business” might become a spiritual enterprise calling into 
action our finest faculties and issuing in noble qualities,-personality and 
relationship. The spiritual is interwoven through all our actions and 
reactions. It is how we meet experience and what we make of experi- 
ence and the residue in our own personality. It is a principle of choice. 
It rejects, accepts and above all keeps things and impulses in their 


proper places. 
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No catalogue of the varieties of spiritual action and expression is ever 
enough. Courage, patience, masterful and obedient action, kindness, 
a sure sense of justice, understanding, the faculty through sympathy to 
penetrate the lives of others, sensitiveness, gaiety, contentment and an 
insurgent discontent, with all their variants and nuances, are adequate 
illustrations. Good will, perfected, as St. Paul says, in knowledge and 
insight and a sense of what is vital, is a spiritual quality. And love, 
which is so much more than good will, and faith, which trusts the 
unseen and as yet untested, and hope, which casts its shining ray ahead 
along the roads the spiritual must always use—all these and more be- 
long to experience. None of them are remote and cloistered. They do 
not depend upon the manipulation of the emotions, though high emo- 
tion follows them as the tides follow the sun and moon. They are 
“nearer than breathing, closer than hands or feet.” 

The spiritual is preeminently a social quality. More than all our 
ways of dealing with our ghost-haunted, many-sided selves, it is our way 
of dealing with, living with our neighbors—all of them, in every rela- 
tion. Make what always unfinished catalogue of the spiritual you 
please, it always involves someone else, widening groups of someone- 
elses. It is involved in every political, social, economic, intergroup and 
international situation. The spiritual cannot be nourished in solitude 
nor there perfected. Society becomes a spiritual reality or else it is a 
rope of sand. We see this so dimly, but it is there. Its bases are ethical ; 
righteousness and the spiritual are one and indivisible. Its issues should 
be the realm of the eternal—the kingdom of God. 

Life so lived may come in the end to express its values and attitudes, 
its force and character, in what may be rightly called the spiritual. It is 
atmosphere and overtone, what music is to the keyboard, what mean- 
ing and suggestion are to words. It is as impossible to capture and set 
down in words as the brooding peace of an October morning. Earth 
and sky and dormant growths combine to create it, but it is more than 
any or all of them: the deep, tranquil breathing of the spirit of nature. 
There are times in such a conduct of life when the least mystical of us 
escape for a little the bounds of space and time. It is something more 
than poets’ sense of “something still more deeply interfused.” It is St. 
Paul’s sense of having been initiated into life and having discovered its 
meanings and relationships. There is a spiritual resolution of all ex- 
perience to which, in the issue, our difficult experiences make perhaps 
the finest contribution. The poets know this best. Their great elegies 
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are the final distillation of sorrow into its timeless meanings for the 
spirit ; the bitterness is gone; the poet is, as Lowes says in short words 
of great insight, outside his grief. What he communicates is not grief 
at all “but a lofty tranquillity, a deep beauty, wrung from grief but no 
longer grief itself.” 


VI 


Is there no place, then, for the specialized “cultivation of the spiri- 
tual life?” Of course there is. The poets who say for us what we can- 
not say for ourselves, the literatures of religion with their insights and 
testimonies, the cadences of worship, liturgies burdened with imme- 
morial need and hope and fear and faith, the interpreters for whom the 
veil of the sensible order is translucent, all the sensitive who have felt 
through it and the prophets who have broken through it, are our 
masters and servants in these regions. 

These direct approaches are of indisputable value. They supply 
channels, they release the imprisoned within us, they broaden the nar- 
row flow of our surplus, they suggest expressions and extensions of it 
without which we should be poor indeed. But when all is said, the 
spiritual realizes itself in those ways of doing and being which the in- 
sight and experience of the ages have validated. It is an emergent 
quality. What most people seem to need most is not mere exhortation 
to live the spiritual life, but some instruction on how to subdue the al- 
most infinitely various and too often seemingly ineluctable material, 
outer and inner, at our disposal to ends worthy of our human estate and 
consonant with the purpose and nature of the order to which we be- 
lieve ourselves native. 

“The cultivation of the devotional life” illustrates both approaches. 
It is actually controlled by our devotions, the things we really care for 
and to which we most fully commit ourselves, whether in search, service 
or enjoyment. Some kind of devotional life is always emerging, which 
may be in turn enriched and directed by methods with which we are 
all familiar, in church and out. (For documentation see the program 
of anything from a bankers’ convention to the weekly meeting of a 
service club.) But the direction of devotion itself, the qualities of loy- 
alty and affection which are among the elect potencies of our surplus, 
to ends which are worthy of their exercise is the key to the creation of 
any devotional life. How they have been misused and misdirected, how 
loyalties and courage and the willingness to die for the thing beyond 
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oneself have been poured into the red abyss of war is, more than almost 
anything else, the age-old tragedy of the human enterprise. The 
trouble with so much of our standardized religious cultivation of the 
devotional and spiritual life is that it leaves the spiritual detached from 
the conduct of here-and-now life and leaves devotion at the altar—or 
in the air. 


ALE 


How all this finds its supreme expression in religion and needs reli- 
gion for its empowerment needs no long saying. Religion began not 
as something outside life, not even as a department of life. It did not 
even need a name. It was a way of dealing with seedtime and harvest, 
little fields forest-walled, with birth and death, with earth and sky, 
reverently, questingly, in comradeship, sometimes happily free and 
sometimes darkly fearsome, with an “Other.” And the whole heart 
growth of religion has been in a deepening understanding of the 
“Other” and what the “Other” asks and gives—and in the ways of 
the vocation thus created. I do not say that one’s vocation thus lived 
is the whole of religion ; only that religion withers and dies if it be not, 
among so many other things, the dedication of all that every defensible 


vocation is and implies to those expressions of its quality and power 
which rise to the level of the 


... high table lands 
Whereof our God himself is Sun and Moon. 


By such tests as these more people are living in God’s country than 
know their citizenship there, for he that abideth in love abideth in God. 
They need more the revelation and assurance of their already broken 
participation in the spiritual than the constant summons to emotional 
and detached heights, which are hid from them because they do not 
know their daily lives are on the slopes. A year ago I listened to a group 
of ministers lament the want of religious experience among us. They 
were gentle, gracious, devout, sincere. They had driven miles and 
miles, some of them over the then ice-bound roads of northern New 
England, for the refreshment of their souls, and the winter shadows 
through which they must drive home began to fill the room in which 
they met. I do not know what they sought, nor, maybe, did they. But 
their whole lives had been a religious experience. They had dealt lov- 
ingly with human folk, faithfully with their vocation. They had been 
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brave and not too much protesting. They had known j oy and sorrow, a 
little gain and many losses. Their faith in God had supported them, 
they had found release and help in prayer and helped others along the 
_ road. The grace and deposit of it were in their personalities. They 
filled the dark, cold room in which they met with the light and warmth 
of goodness. What they sought was in their souls, and they did not 
know it. Perhaps that is the crowning gift of the Spirit ; as though if 
one should say he had it, it would be gone. 
t 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS 
By JOHN KNOX 


late Mr. Studdert Kennedy confronted the possibility, “if Jesus 

never lived,” and tried to suggest how utterly his world would 
collapse if that possibility were proved true. No poet is to be taken too 
literally, and it is likely that Mr. Kennedy would have been able to 
adjust himself to this, as to any other historical fact, without disaster. 
It is safe to say, however, that he could not have done so without loss. 
To be sure, it has often been argued that it does not really matter 
whether Jesus lived—that we have emerging in the Gospels and in 
the tradition of the church a certain portrait of him and only the 
portrait is important. But those to whom that portrait is most precious 
are not persuaded ; they instinctively feel that it matters tremendously 
whether Jesus ever lived and that it matters tremendously what man- 
ner of man he was. 

Indeed, an important element in Christianity from the very start has 
been a sense of fellowship with Christ, conceived not merely as a 
“spiritual” but as a historical person. This is one element reach- 
ing back to Jesus himself. Although the resurrection faith was un- 
doubtedly the occasion of the church’s rise, the character of Jesus was 
its deeper cause, making the resurrection faith itself possible and mak- 
ing it a faith worth preaching. It was not the fact that a man had 
risen from the dead but that a particular man had done so, which 
launched the Christian movement. The memory of this man dom- 
inated everything else in the minds of those friends and companions 
of his who first became convinced of his messiahship. It was their 
memory of him as well as their conviction about him which they 
shared with others, so that men who had never seen Jesus came not 
only to believe in him but to feel that they had known him. Thus 
Christians writing almost a century after Jesus’ death could say: “We 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten son of the father, full 
of grace and truth”; or, in the words of the same or a contemporary 
writer : “That which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked on and our hands have handled . . . we disclose 
to you that you also may have fellowship with us.” In a word, just as 
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the earliest Christian community appears to have rested back upon the 
historical reality of Jesus, so there has never been a time in the sub- 
sequent history of the church, regardless of how ideally Jesus may have 
been conceived, when a demonstration of his purely mythical character 
would not have struck at the foundations of its life. 

But this possibility is purely theoretical. We know that Jesus lived. 
Efforts to disprove his historicity have been entirely discredited and 
every advance in the historical criticism of the Gospels has more firmly 
established it. But in that same process of historical criticism some- 
thing else has happened—the amount of knowledge of Jesus which we 
may properly claim has apparently been materially reduced. Thus 
although the question, “Did Jesus ever live?” has been answered, we 
find ourselves asking: “But did Jesus live? What can we know about 
the individual whose historicity we have proved? Can we know enough 
for the historicity itself to be significant?” 


I 


At the very outset of any discussion of that question some important 
limitations to our knowledge must be frankly recognized. In particu- 
lar, it must be observed that we can know very little about what is 
usually meant by the “life of Jesus.” Strictly speaking, a biography of 
Jesus would be an impossible achievement. Not only are the meager 
materials in the Gospels which deal with his earlier life obviously 
legendary and late, but even within the brief compass of his public 
career no certainty is possible as to the order of events, and little as 
to the historicity of any particular event. One cannot even be sure 
how long the public career lasted. The fact that the Gospels are the 
records of early Christian preaching and teaching rather than attempts 
at objective historical statement makes them far more valuable as 
sources for the faith of the early church than for the life of Jesus. And 
recognition that back of the written Gospels lie individual sayings and 
stories, which for a considerable period circulated separately and orally 
and which owe the positions they now occupy in the Gospel narra- 
tives not to any primitive order but to the art of the compilers—this 
recognition makes impossible our use of the Gospels as the basis for any 
detailed reconstruction of Jesus’ career. 

Needless to say, certain formal facts about his life emerge clearly 
enough. Indeed, the very process of proving his historicity involves 
establishing a few basic biographical data. We can say, for example, 
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that he was born probably in Nazareth during the reign of Herod the 
Great ; that he lived the normal life of a Jew of his period and locale ; 
that he was baptized by John, a proclaimer of the early coming of God's 
judgment; that he spent a year or more in teaching, in the manner 
of contemporary rabbis, groups of his fellow countrymen in various 
parts of Palestine, mostly in Galilee, and in more intimate association 
with some chosen friends; that he incurred the hostility of some of his 
compatriots; that he was put to death in Jerusalem by the Romans 
during the procuratorship of Pilate. 

This is the merest skeleton, of course ; but study of the literary and 
archeological sources for life in Palestine during the period is enabling 
us to clothe this skeleton with flesh. We are learning more and more 
about what it meant in concrete terms to be a Palestinian Jew in the first 
century—the character of home and education ; the way the Jew con- 
ducted his daily life; the kinds of social organization in which he 
participated ; the influences, national and Hellenistic, which played on 
him. We are likewise learning more about first century religion in 
Palestine—as, for example, about the place of synagogue, torah, 
temple and sacrifice; the meaning of the terms “Pharisee,” “Essene,”’ 
“Sadducee,” “apocalyptist”; the nature of Judaism and of rabbinic 
teaching. We are also able to see more and more clearly the political 
and economic situation in Palestine—the character of Roman rule and 
of popular reaction to it; the burden of state and temple taxes; the 
extent of wealth and poverty. Such knowledge is far from complete, 
but it is growing. 

Within the limits of this article it is obviously impossible even to 
summarize the content of this body of knowledge. The reader is re- 
ferred to the works of George Foote Moore, Herford, Abrahams, 
Montefiore, Klausner and Case—to mention only a few of the scholars 
who have made conspicuous contributions in this field. The point I 
am concerned to make is that every addition to that knowledge is an 
addition to our knowledge of Jesus. Much the greater part of the life 
of any individual is the common possession of the group to which he 
belongs. If we knew all about life in Palestine in Jesus’ period, we 
should have gone a long way toward understanding Jesus himself, and 
without some such knowledge we cannot understand Jesus at all. It is 
of the greatest importance to recognize that Jesus was in very truth a 
Jew of first century Palestine and to know as fully and as concretely 
as possible what that fact implies. 


But such knowledge of Jesus is knowledge of a type. That knowledge 
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is absolutely indispensable—and is all too often dispensed with—but it 
is obviously not adequate. How much farther can we go? Can we 
properly claim any knowledge of Jesus as an individual ? 


II 


It is impossible to exaggerate the caution with which one must pro- 
ceed who presumes even to move toward an answer to that question. 
We see Jesus only through the eyes of writers not one of whom had 
seen Jesus through his own eyes. The earliest voice we know, that of 
Paul, tells us little about Jesus, and Paul’s testimony is not that of an 
eyewitness. The Gospels, besides being relatively late, were produced 
to meet the practical needs of the rapidly growing Christian commu- 
nity and reflect a stage of relatively advanced theological and institu- 
tional development. The Christian movement had long since emerged 
from its Jewish, not to speak of its primitive Palestinian, phase. Only 
the most expert and careful criticism can separate the earliest layers 
of tradition from later accretion, and such criticism can rarely be quite 
certain of its results. But even if assured results were possible and the 
authentic material could be laid before us—even then there would re- 
main the gigantic task of interpreting it. Professor Henry J. Cadbury 
devotes his latest book, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, to an impres- 
sive warning against “the peril of modernizing Jesus.” That peril is 
enormous—probably inescapable. We cannot help seeing Jesus, if we 
try to see him at all, through our own eyes, and our eyes must in the 
nature of the case distort him. Our eyes are modern Western eyes; 
Jesus was an ancient Jew. Even if he stood before us, we could not 
clearly see him; even if we heard his very words, we could not fully 
understand. But as a matter of fact, no clear-cut, reliable portrait of 
Jesus emerges from the Gospels. The books which only partly disclose 
him also partly conceal him, and the reader who easily assumes that 
they present him with a distinct, adequate or consistent picture of 
Jesus knows neither the Gospels nor Jesus. 

It is equally erroneous, however, to suppose that Jesus can be ade- 
quately described merely in the terms of his Jewish and Hellenistic en- 
vironment. Those who feel that to know life in first century Palestine 
would be to know Jesus (if there are any who take that view) are 
quite as mistaken as those who suppose that to know the words of 
the Gospels is to know him. To be sure, Jesus belonged to first century 
Palestine in the same profound and thoroughgoing way in which 
every man belongs to his age and his culture, but to say that is not to 
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say everything, or even everything that can be said. Indeed at least two 
things can be said, and the omission of either results in a picture either 
false, or less adequate than it might legitimately be: F irst, Jesus was 
in every sense a Jew; and secondly, he was a very extraordinary indi- 
vidual. No representation of Jesus which does not say both things can 
be historically convincing. 

For however difficult it may be to describe Jesus with any assurance, 
it is possible to characterize him as one of the supremely great persons 
of history. The meaning of that fact, if it has unique meaning, is for 
the theologians to discover and formulate, but the fact itself can hardly 
be disputed, although scientific “lives” of Jesus, in their understand- 
able and praiseworthy effort to avoid any appearance of sharing in the 
older apologetic motive, are sometimes in danger of ignoring it. We can 
hardly hope to have any very intimate knowledge of Jesus ; his face we 
shall probably never see. But even in the obscurity his figure can be 
discerned, and, although its outlines cannot be clearly drawn, it is evi- 
dently a figure of heroic dimensions. Jesus belonged to first century 
Palestine in the same way that Shakespeare belonged to Elizabethan 
England. It produced him; he was at home in it; in large part it 
explains him—but not altogether. 

Evidence upon which any conception of the individuality of Jesus 
may be based is of two kinds: there are, first, the words of his which 
the Gospels, critically examined, are found to contain; and secondly, 
there is the impression which he evidently made upon those who knew 
him. Although only the most cursory treatment is possible within the 
limits of this article, both lines of evidence must be considered. 


Ill 


I have already referred to the difficulty of identifying in the Gospels 
the primitive and presumably authentic reports of Jesus’ words, and 
to the uncertainty which must attach to any particular finding even 
when the most expert and careful scholarship has been applied in 
achieving it. That needs to be said again and again. Still, although 
one cannot be altogether sure of any particular saying of Jesus, the 
body of teaching which as a whole can be relied on as authentic is by 
no means inconsiderable. This is not the place to indicate the limits 
of that body of teaching—needless to say, it has no exact limits—nor 
even to define the criteria which workers in that field use in testing 
authenticity. Perhaps it will be enough to say that a majority of them 
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agree in attributing to Jesus—in essential content and character, al- 
though not necessarily in precise form—a large part of the ethical 
teaching found in the first three Gospels. 

The objective student in this field can hardly deny that to ascribe 
this material to Jesus means to credit him with the most amazing 
originality. This is said in complete awareness of the fact that, as 
Klausner says, “throughout the Gospels there is not one item of ethi- 
cal teaching which cannot be paralleled either in the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha, or in the talmudic and midrashic literature of the 
period near to the time of Jesus.” This is true, but as Klausner later 
implies, it has little, if anything, to do with the question of Jesus’ 
originality. (I dare say there is not an idea in Shakespeare for which 
a parellel cannot be found in the literature of the Elizabethan or some 
earlier period in England.) In the assessment of originality, every- 
thing depends upon the particular way in which ideas are conceived, 
the particular way in which their force is felt, the way in which they 
are related to one another in some kind of personal synthesis, and the 
way in which they are expressed. Jesus was a Jew; his ideas were 
characteristic Jewish ideas; he was original in a characteristic Jewish 
way—but he was original nevertheless. 

This characteristically Jewish originality of Jesus appears, if no- 
where else, in the concentration of his ethical teaching. Klausner, 
after citing parallels from other Jewish sources to nearly all the several 
sayings of Jesus, adds: “But there is a new thing in the Gospels. 
Jesus . . . gathered together and, so to speak, condensed and concen- 
trated ethical teachings in such a fashion as to make them more promi- 
nent than in the talmudic Haggada and Midrashim, where they are 
interspersed among more commonplace discussions and worthless mat- 
ter.’ And not only is this concentration in Jesus quantitative, it is 
qualitative as well. In no other source—Jewish or non-Jewish—do we 
find religion interpreted so exclusively and so richly in ethical terms. 
Jesus was apparently called sometimes a prophet and sometimes a 
teacher. He seems to have combined in a unique and fruitful synthesis 
the functions and character of both—the teacher widened and en- 
riched the message of the prophet; the prophet purified, intensified 
and exalted that of the teacher. 

For the Gospels do more than present a number of isolated sayings, 
reflecting a mind singularly rich in ethical and religious insights: one 
cannot miss also the signs of a distinctive organization of those insights. 
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One catches frequent glimpses—although only glimpses—of a religious 
personality to whose thought and life the several ideas integrally be- 
long. I am not suggesting that Jesus had any original religious or 
ethical “system” ; he almost certainly did not, and in any case we are 
not in position to recover it. It is probable that the only “system” he 
knew was Judaism, and there is no reason to suspect that he ever 
thought of repudiating it. But he did have his characteristic emphases 
and it is not impossible to determine what some of them were. Take, 
for example, the idea of the love of God. That idea was altogether 
at home within Judaism. It is frequently expressed in the prophets, the 
Psalms and the rabbis, but is it not obvious, on any view of our sources, 
that for Jesus the idea had a position of quite extraordinary dominance 
and centrality? 

Or consider the closely related attitude of Jesus toward sinners. 
Here too rabbinic parallels can be found, in terms of single sayings 
from scattered sources, but they leave one unconvinced that there was 
any single rabbi whose moral attitude toward the sinner in any sense 
paralleled that of Jesus. To quote from Montefiore: 

The rabbis attached no less value to repentance than Jesus. They sang its 
praises and its efficacy in a thousand tones. They, too, urged that God cared 
more for the repentant than for the just who never yielded to sin. They, too, 
welcomed the sinner in his repentance. But to seek out the sinner, and, instead of 
avoiding the bad companion, to choose him as your friend in order to work his 
moral redemption, this was, I fancy, something new in the religious history of 
Israel. . . . Jesus seems (upon the slender evidence we have) to have perceived 
the good lurking under the evil. He could quench the evil and quicken the good 
by giving to the sinner something to admire and to love. He asked for service and 
put it in the place of sin. The hatefulness of his past life was brought vividly to 
the mind of the sinner as the antithesis of his new affection and of his loving 
gratitude. It was, doubtless, often a daring method; even with Jesus it may not 
always have been successful. But it inaugurated a new idea: the idea of redemp- 
tion, the idea of giving a fresh object of love and interest to the sinner, and so 
freeing him from sin. The rescue and deliverance of the sinner through pity and 
love and personal service—the work and method seem both alike due to the 
teacher of Nazareth. [The Religious Teaching of Fesus (The Macmillan Company ).] 

Wherever we come upon Jesus in what appear to be his most char- 
acteristic teachings—whether he is expressing his attitude toward sin- 
ners, toward the poor, toward children, toward the traditions and 
institutions of his people (to which he was always loyal), or toward 
such fundamental matters as the will of God or the kingdom of God 
—one feels the presence of an individual of singular moral grandeur. 
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But this is not the place to discuss the meaning of the ethical and 
religious teachings of Jesus. That their meaning was different for him 
than for us goes without saying. There is evidence that even his first 
hearers did not understand him altogether; we may be quite sure 
that we do not, separated as we are from him by two thousand years 
and a vast cultural gulf. Attempts to find in Jesus’ teaching authority 
for positions which we find ourselves taking in modern situations may 
be plausible, but they are rarely valid. Interpretations of the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ teaching for our own age—whether Charles M. Shel- 
don’s or John Macmurray’s—may be practically useful, but they can 
never be historically convincing. We know none too much of what Jesus 
did and thought in his own day; it is surely precarious to venture a 
judgment about what he would do and think in ours. But when all 
of this has been said, it must still be conceded that there is an absolute 
quality about many of Jesus’ ethical ideas which makes them in some 
measure universally intelligible. Such a saying as “The sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the sabbath” (itself a thoroughly con- 
genial Jewish idea) certainly had meanings for Jesus which it can- 
not have for us and, conversely, it suggests implications to us which 
would never have occurred to him; but it is true, nevertheless, that a 
very important element of its original meaning can be understood and 
will be accepted as self-evident by men of all periods and cultures. A 
single such saying is enough to bestow immortality upon a man. The 
Gospels contain them in amazing abundance. 

But quite as striking as Jesus’ ethical and religious ideas are in 
themselves is a certain characteristic warmth and enthusiasm in the 
way they are conceived and expressed. There is about the authentic 
words of Jesus an abandon and extravagance—almost, a certain folly 
—of which only the highest genius is capable. Jesus is not as wise 
as the scribes, and by that same token, they are not as great as he. It 
was Jesus who said, “Whosoever shall smite you on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also; if anyone will sue you at the law and take 
away your coat, let him have your cloak also ; and EGS shall 
compel you to go a mile with him, go with him two. Any number 
of persons have been wise enough to say that, but no one else has also 
been “foolish” enough to say it. Illustration of this same quality of 
Jesus’ mind could be continued indefinitely. “Take no thought for 
your life,” he says, “what you shall eat, nor yet for your body what 
you shall put on. Behold the fowls of the air: they sow not nor gather 
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into barns, and yet your heavenly father feeds them. . . . And why do 
you take thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow. They toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say to you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of them.” 
We speak of such sayings as bearing the hall-mark of Jesus. Next 
to the quality of absolute and self-evident truth which many of them 
possess, it is this ardent, lavish quality which is most characteristic. 
This is not the sort of abstract thing that can be proved or statistically 
measured ; it is something concrete, whose presence must be sensed if 
it is to be found at all. But no one who has felt that quality in Jesus 
can doubt his distinctive genius. 


TV; 


But significant as the few surviving words of Jesus are, it is in the 
depth and character of the impression he made on those who knew 
him that his greatness as an individual most unmistakably appears. 
“Greatness,” writes Matthew Arnold, in speaking of England, “is a 
spiritual condition worthy to excite love, interest and admiration ; and 
the outward proof of possessing greatness is that we excite love, inter- 
est and admiration.” One finds here the final proof of Jesus’ great- 
ness—a proof far more convincing than anything in the Gospels. In- 
deed the Gospels themselves are most significant not for anything they 
contain, but as being themselves witnesses to the “love, interest and 
admiration” with which Jesus was regarded from the beginning. 

It is hardly necessary to recall here the ample additional evidence 
for this same fact. The first voice we hear directly out of the obscurity 
of Christianity’s first age is Paul’s. It has already been remarked that 
he tells us little about Jesus. In the obvious sense that is true; but 
there is another sense in which Paul tells us more about Jesus than the 
Gospels do, for he tells us at first hand how he regarded Jesus. His 
love evidently had the character of absolute devotion even to the suf- 
fering of persecution and death; his interest was a perpetual obses- 
sion; his admiration was worship. Nor are we justified in regarding 
this attitude as peculiar to Paul; in its essentials he obviously shared 
it “with those who had been apostles before him.” Although it is 
unquestionably true that Paul’s Christianity had its peculiar features 
which set it off from that of his contemporaries who had known Jesus 
“after the flesh,” there is no evidence that in devotion to Jesus they 
were one whit behind him. Neither is it possible to say that this Lord of 
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the early church had no connection with the earthly Jesus. That con- 
nection was close and continuous. To be sure, the Christ of the church 
was a progressive idealization of Jesus—and the terms of the idealiza- 
_ tion differed with individuals and groups—but it was always Jesus who 
was idealized. Strange as it seems, there can be no doubt that it was 
to the very man whom they had known in intimate human association 
that the first Christian community offered a measure of devotion or- 
dinarily reserved for a god. How can we conceive of Jesus so as to make 
understandable so stupendous a fact? 

It may be argued that it was the resurrection faith, with the ac- 
companying belief in the messiahship of Jesus, rather than memory 
of his earthly career, which determined the early Christian commu- 
nity’s attitude toward him. But two objections to this explanation sug- 
gest themselves at once. The first is that although faith in the risen 
Christ might account for the “interest and admiration,” it does not 
explain the “love,” which the first believers evidently felt toward 
Jesus, nor the moral character of their loyalty to him. Their attitude 
toward Jesus, as it is reflected in the sources, was not mere loyalty to 
an official messiah, nor was it a purely mystical devotion such as was 
offered to the lord of a cult; it was these—or at least the first—but 
much more: it was moral devotion to a person, known at first hand or 
through the testimony of others, who in his own name and without 
any reference to messianic status had called forth and had proved 
worthy of their deepest and most unreserved loyalty. No mere belief 
about Jesus can account for the ardent devotion which these men and 
women evidently felt for him. 

But the second objection to this easy way of explaining the early 
influence of Jesus is more important: it is the obvious one that the 
resurrection faith itself requires explaining. It is indisputable that 
within a brief interval after Jesus’ death, he was believed to have risen 
from the dead and to be awaiting the predestined time, soon to occur, 
of his manifestation as the messiah of Israel. Clearly, this faith is not 
an explanation of the “love, interest and admiration” which we have 
been considering ; it is rather the most conspicuous manifestation of 
that attitude. 

Two possible interpretations of the messianic faith are open—either, 
as Schweitzer and, in less unqualified fashion, Johannes Weiss have 
urged, Jesus regarded himself as messiah and was so regarded by his 
disciples during his lifetime, or else the conception of messiahship as 
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applied to Jesus was the creation of the early church after his death. 
Assured choice between these two alternatives will doubtless never 
be possible. The historical events would probably be more easily under- 
standable on the first assumption, whereas the Gospels seem on the 
whole to suggest the other as more likely. But whichever of the two 
possible positions on this long disputed issue is the true one, we cannot 
escape the signs of Jesus’ extraordinary greatness. For if, on the one 
hand, Jesus believed he was the messiah and led others to believe he 
was, he must have been so impressive in that role, despite the absence 
of any external trappings or signs of office, that even his death on a 
Roman cross could not destroy the faith of his followers. If, on the 
other hand, he did not claim to be the messiah and was not so re- 
garded during his lifetime, the wonder of subsequent events is even 
deeper and the tribute to his moral stature even more impressive. In 
either event there was something about Jesus which prevented those 
who knew him from believing that he could die. What that was we 
cannot know with any definiteness or assurance, although there are 
undoubtedly hints of it in the Gospels. But there it stands in the ob- 
scurity of the church’s first age—a gigantic, an almost incredible, but 
an inescapable fact. 

The historian as such acknowledges that fact but believes that if 
more data were available, it could be explained on so-called natural 
grounds. The theologian is likely to believe that no naturalistic ex- 
planation could be relevant. But the historian and the theologian 
agree in recognizing that early in the first century in Palestine there 
lived a man “mighty in word and deed” whose brief career, for the 
most part hidden from us, was an event of incalculable magnitude, 
not only because of its effects but because of what it was. 

Professor R. H. Lightfoot closes his recent fine study of the Gospel 
records with these words: “For all the inestimable value of the Gospels, 
they yield us little more than a whisper of his voice ; we trace in them 
but the outskirts of his ways.” But they yield enough to convince us 
that the voice was one of surpassing beauty and the ways great beyond 


our understanding. 
. Kaul 


AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


N the light of the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences the Christian 
church can say with St. Paul, “A great door and effectual is 
opened unto me.” But this statement does not stand alone in the 

epistle and cannot stand alone in the conference reports. It demands 
the further admission, “and there are many adversaries.” 


I 


The first adversary is the increasing unwillingness of many states to 
allow free and uncensored religious conversations across political bor- 
ders. In this respect the world in which we are now living has changed 
for the worse beyond all recognition in the last quarter of a century. 
So nationalistic have some states become that the coincidence of these 
two conferences in one summer on British soil was said to be open in 
many quarters of Europe to only one possible construction—Faith and 
Order, Life and Work were the veiled agents of British imperialism! 

A second adversary is the indifference of the average church member 
to all ecumenical movements. Why he should be indifferent is hard to 
say. Presumably we have here a protective device of the human ani- 
mal, prompted by dread of the unknown. The truth is that most of us 
are too lazy or too timid to make a serious attempt to understand an 
alien culture. The natural man in us shrinks from the changes in 
thought and life which such an understanding might require. Ecumen- 
ical conferences are therefore dismissed as the hobby of a peculiar type 
of churchman who is either running away from a prior duty to his own 
communion, or is treasonably selling the pass to some other body. 

A third adversary concerns each one of us more immediately— 
one’s own provincialism and parochialism. Christianity is, in theory, 
a universal religion. But it is never cosmopolitan; it strikes its roots 
deep into local soils and, in the formulation of its creeds and ethical 
codes, is bound up with the mores of single peoples. In spite of all that 
an ecumenical gathering can do, we go away as we came: English- 
men, Frenchmen, Germans, Syrians, Chinese, Americans. The prob- 
lem of Christian unity and church union is, therefore, quite as much a 
cultural one as a theological and an ecclesiastical one. 
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At least three languages—English, French and German—were nec- 
essary at the conferences last summer, and behind these spoken lan- 
guages were many others which had to go unspoken. More than once 
the public proceedings were delayed by the difficulty of equating in 
one language words spoken in another. The gravest obstacles to the 
achievement of a common mind were met, not in historic statements 
of Christian faith common to all, but in our modes of interpretation, 
in our ways of thinking of our religion. 

Any ecumenical movement will educate those who share in it. One’s 
vision of world-wide Christianity is vastly extended; one begins to 
understand what George Tyrrell meant by “the divine fecundity.” 
Given, at Oxford and Edinburgh, the colorful, devout, and able spokes- 
men for the Eastern Church, it was impossible for a Westerner to dis- 
miss Orthodoxy as a spent anachronism. Barthianism, in the person 
of such representatives as were present, proved an even more stubborn 
fact than it is in the pages of a book. Copts from Heliopolis suggested 
“strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia” of whom we had had little prior knowledge. If they 
seemed strange to us, we must have seemed equally strange to them. 
The distance between Heliopolis and Minneapolis is the same, whether 
you are going or coming. 

The effectiveness of these gatherings last summer lay, primarily, in 
their direct appeal to conscience. They made that appeal without any 
preliminary stage-setting on the part of the permanent executives, and 
from an inner necessity. The present atomistic state of our churches 
was again declared to be expensive, wasteful, always ineffectual, and 
often out of date, since it no longer corresponds to the facts. But beyond 
all this we knew, as we had never known before, that it is wrong. The 
world looks to the Christian religion to help it rediscover the things 
which belong to its peace, yet all the while anything we may say upon 
this most urgent of modern concerns is vitiated by our own want of 
unity. What we are, as divided churches, speaks so loud that the 
world cannot hear what we say about peace between the nations. The 
deeper promise of the conferences just past is to be sought in the voice 
they gave to “the agonized conscience.” 

Sharing in any great ecumenical gathering is in itself an education, 
but an education of a particular kind. One refreshes one’s forgotten 
church history; one makes new acquaintances who will always be 
remembered ; but the real education of the delegate is of another sort. 
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It is something more than the methodical business of filling the gaps in 
one’s general information. If we are wise we finally give up, in ma- 
turity, the hope of becoming educated after the pattern of an encyclo- 
pedia. The mass of knowledge, so construed, is beyond the powers of 
one mind in one lifetime. Our important education in our grown-up 
years is a getting of wisdom, which takes the form of sudden and dis- 
quieting discoveries of some unsuspected bias in our whole mode of 
thinking, or of some radical defect in our mental outlook. It is as 
though a man who had been color blind for fifty years should suddenly 
see red and blue and yellow. The sight is itself a revelation, but after 
the first wonder has passed a permanent perplexity remains—what 
had been wrong with his eyes that he could not see all this before? I 
defy any man, however erudite and pious, to spend a serious fortnight 
at a truly representative ecumenical gathering without having just 
such an experience. He is constantly making interesting discoveries, 
but these discoveries always leave a residual perplexity behind them. 
Why had he never before thus envisaged the Christian religion? Herein 
lies the real hope of the ecumenical movement; it appeals the case for 
a catholic Christianity from self-righteousness to self-criticism. 


II 


I have been asked to say something of the stake of the American 
churches in the two conferences just held, and in the proposed World 
Council of Churches which presumably is to ensue. 

Like all nationals we Americans believe so much in our own culture 
that we instinctively impute it, or wish to impart it, to others. There 
is nothing wrong here; every genuine faith tries to universalize itself. 
Therefore we went to Oxford and Edinburgh eager to share with 
Christians the world over the yield of our three hundred years of ex- 
perience on this continent. We were prepared to believe that we might 
hold in our hands the key to some of the locked gates on the way to 
catholicity. This cheerful self-confidence ran true to what has long 
been the American form. In his Thoughts on the Revival of Religion 
in New England (1740) Jonathan Edwards had occasion to try to 
forecast the probable site and form of the renovated church on earth. 


He said: 


There are many things that make it probable that this work will begin in Amer- 
ica. It is significant that it shall begin in some very remote part of the world, that 
the rest of the world shall have no communication with it but by navigation, in 
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Isa. lx. 9: “Surely the Isles will wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish first, to 
bring my sons from far.” It is exceeding manifest that this chapter is a prophecy 
of the prosperity of the church in its most glorious state on earth, in the latter 
days; and I cannot think that anything else can be here intended but America, 
by the isles that are far off, whence the first born sons of that glorious day shall be 
brought. 

What is chiefly intended is not the British Isles, nor any isles near the other 
continent ; for they are spoken of as at a great distance from that part of the world 
where the church till then had been. This prophecy seems plainly to point out 
America, as the first fruits of the glorious day. . . .This new world is probably now 
discovered, that the new and most glorious state of God’s church on earth might 
commence there. 


The modern American would, perhaps, voice this conviction in other 
words, yet something of Edwards’ naive assurance still lives in us. 

To those of us who by mental second nature held this hereditary 
faith the Edinburgh Conference in particular was a sobering as well as 
an educative experience. It showed us that the existing plans of the 
typical American church are not likely to be accepted in their present 
form as preliminary blueprints for a Church Universal. Our domestic 
church architecture—and by this I mean our mental fabric rather 
than our bricks and mortar—apparently does not express all that is 
meant by “catholic Christianity.” 

Faith and Order has been in danger of forfeiting the interest and 
support of the majority of American churches because the terms in 
which it proposed to state its problems were not—to use phrases coined 
by William James—‘live hypotheses” and “momentous options” to us. 
This danger was reported to the executive three or four years ago and 
we were generously encouraged to come to Edinburgh ready to add a 
statement of the case in our own vernacular. An “American Commis- 
sion” prepared and presented, in one considerable book and four long 
pamphlets, an empirical study of the whole problem of Christian unity 
and church union. The report on the work of this commission came 
late in the session of the conference, when the delegates were probably 
weary of talk; nevertheless, after every allowance has been made for 
such considerations, the fact remains that the American findings were 
listlessly received. They provoked little debate and one got the im- 
pression that the majority of delegates from other lands regarded 
what we had to say as “dead hypotheses,” or as “trivial and avoidable 
options,” with which the meeting need not seriously concern itself. The 
truth is that the Edinburgh Conference was much more interested in 
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its discussions of traditional dogmatic theology, than in the psycholog- 
ical and sociological restatements of that theology, which are the pres- 
ent American vogue. 

Our situation with relation to the ecumenical movement is, at the 
moment, a difficult one. We were suspected, not without reason, of 
being too much on our feet and too vocal at Oxford ; we were able to 
say less at Edinburgh and what we said seemed often irrelevant. The 
truth is that Life and Work spoke our language—Faith and Order was, 
and still remains, a transaction in a tongue which is not the American 
vernacular. But unless we are to forfeit all claim to a part in the con- 
tinuing attempt to find or fashion the One Holy Church Universal, we 
cannot turn our backs on the Faith and Order movement, whatever 
the form in which it survives in the proposed World Council. The 
danger of this ecumenical council of churches, on its Life and Work 
side, is that it may allow itself the luxury of making sweeping ethical 
pronouncements which it has little power to require in practice from 
the churches and no power to enforce in the world at large. Its oppor- 
tunity, on the Faith and Order side, is the much less ambitious, but 
perhaps more realistic, endeavor to unite the churches themselves, as a 
preliminary to any properly “applied” Christianity. Paradoxically, 
the Faith and Order movement may well prove to be, in its survival 
form, more realistic than the Life and Work movement, simply because 
the task which it has set itself is more concrete. It will be a pity, there- 
fore, if the experience of the past summer should persuade us that we 
can now shake the dust of “Edinburgh” off our feet, and hereafter 
look to “Oxford” for our intimations of the City of God. 

If, however, we are to go on working patiently at the cause of Chris- 
tian unity in the terms in which Faith and Order is still stating its prob- 
lem, we shall need a more accurate self-knowledge than was ours in 
going to Edinburgh. For the sake of helping us to see ourselves as 
others see us, I beg leave to quote at some length a passage, somewhat 
condensed and rearranged, upon American religion and American 
churches, written a few years ago by André Siegfried: 


Protestantism is the only national religion, and to ignore that fact is to view the 
country from a false angle. We must go even further and realize that America is 
not only Protestant in her religious and social development, but essentially Calvin- 
istic. 

As an institution American Protestantism is lax, extraordinarily tolerant and 
never jealous; but as a moral and missionary force, on the contrary, it is the reli- 
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gion of the majority, a national religion, and is subject to the classic temptation of 
all state churches. 

American modernism has freed itself to a remarkable degree from dogma, ritual, 
and the literal interpretation of the Scriptures. Those who come under its influ- 
ence soon abandon the last shreds of belief in dogma or in direct revelations from 
God. ... It [American modernism] insists that Christianity should come first of 
all through life, and that it should adapt itself to the conditions of the time, in 
order to fulfill its appointed role as the guiding factor of the community. If religion 
does not occupy itself with morals or even politics, it cannot possibly justify itself 
to the conscientious. The inevitable association between religion and other asso- 
ciations ends by Christianizing daily life, but it also runs the risk of bringing 
materialism into the church. 

On the border line are three churches notable for their resistance to the general 
tendency, . . . as representing an entirely different tradition, the Lutherans, the 
Anglicans, and especially the Roman Catholics. . .. The Anglican Church holds 
itself aloof largely because its inspiration is not strictly Protestant. ... The attitude 
of the country is the very antithesis of Lutheranism. . . . The Catholic Church is a 
thing apart in the American body politic. [Yet] materialism is the real power that 
aids assimilation. The priest who tries to save his congregation from over-rapid 
Americanization is himself a complete American in his outlook on life and in his 
daily habits. He is a businessman who administers his church on the same lines as 
the most practical modernists. 

No matter where we turn, everyday materialism is tending to encroach upon the 
spiritual life. At times it seems as if the object of religion were no longer to kindle 
mysticism in the soul and spirit, but to enlist and organize their energies. In this 
it is the most powerful lever for production that the world has ever known. [Amer- 
ica Comes of Age (Harcourt, Brace and Company).] . 


This picture of ourselves is not wholly reassuring, but there is no malice 
in it, and J, for one, recognize it as being substantially accurate. Some- 
thing of this sort is presumably the appraisal of us by those in the Old 
World with whom we have been working and shall continue to work. 


III 


If we accept this account of ourselves and our churches as being 
suggestive, though not finally definitive, we shall begin to understand 
our relation to the problem of church union at home and then in its 
world-wide aspects. On our own soil churches representing this typical 
American Protestantism have been going forward steadily along the 
road to reunion or further union. Given the political precedent and 
the cultural environment in America, the “federal” principle of church 
union is the one which appeals most directly to us, and the majority of 
achieved unions have had “federalism” in mind. 

To these movements in our own country the aloofness of the Lu- 
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theran and Anglican churches is the only signal exception, provided we 
dismiss as too remote for immediate consideration the prospect of 
hopeful conversations with the Roman Church. The attitude of Lu- 
therans and Episcopalians toward our conventional expressions of 
Christian federalism puzzles us. Why can they not come in with us? 
If they cannot or will not do so we rather impatiently leave them to 
their own devices and get on with the task without them. It is their 
loss, not ours. In all this we fail to realize that the federal principle for 
union will work where there are already close likenesses of faith or 
polity, but that it will not work where there is marked unlikeness. The 
deeper unlikeness of Lutheranism and Anglicanism to our dominant 
American Protestantism should challenge our sober reflection, rather 
than stir our too hasty impatience. 

Now if you go to an Edinburgh Conference you learn that Lutherans 
and Anglicans are far more representative of churches the world over 
than we “liberal Protestants” are. You had believed in preaching and 
sermons, and you find that most churches rest upon the sacramental 
system. Your ministers are prophets or would-be prophets, but by far 
the larger number of Christian clergy are, and prefer to be, priests. 
You are in the habit of intervening all along the line in economics and 
politics; you discover that many of your fellow Christians in other 
lands have a deep rooted and conscientious objection to any such inter- 
vention—a profound distrust of it in principle, even more than in prac- 
tice. You learn that for millions of Christians in the Orthodox Church 
the communion of saints is a blessed and constantly renewed experi- 
ence, and you realize that perhaps you have been living as though the 
dead were really dead. You are impatient of the heavy hand of the 
distant past laid upon you in prohibition ; you discover that for most 
churches that hand is laid in benediction. You have gaily affirmed 
that “it does not matter what we believe as long as we live rightly,” 
and you find that most churches still hold that it matters supremely 
what a Christian believes. You realize further that you are, given the 
mind of the Old World, deficient in a feeling for the church, as such. 
The term Una Sancta, so often used at Edinburgh, was self-explana- 
tory and self-sufficient to most of the delegates. It represents a mystical 
reality. Whereas you realize that, by contrast, you habitually think 
of the “institutional” side of the churches you know best. You remem- 
ber what difficulty Royce had in making the atomistic American grasp 
his mystical conception of “the Beloved Community . . . of Memory 
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and Hope,” and you begin to suspect that the Atlantic ocean is not the 
scene of a ferry trip, but still has something of its one-time distance. The 
Una Sancta and a federation of churches are two quite different things. 
If you are beyond any further education in these matters, you there- 
fore leave their “cold Christ” to Continental theologians, and return 
with thanks that you are not as these men, to the reassuring informality 
and intimacies of American church life. If, however, you are still 
susceptible to education, you come away soberly realizing that while 
our typical American Protestantism must be a part of any “Holy 
Church Universal” of the future, it cannot expect to be the whole of 
that church. 

As it drew to its close the Edinburgh Conference found that various 
of its subsections seemed to be discovering beneath specific issues—let 
us say, that of episcopal versus nonepiscopal orders—a generic anti- 
thesis between two types of church. The conference called attention to 
the fact, though it had no time to enlarge upon it. I quote from the 
findings in the final report: 


We are led to the conclusion that behind all particular statements of the problein 
of corporate union lie deeply divergent conceptions of the church. For the want 
of any more accurate terms this divergence might be described as the contrast 
between “authoritarian” and “personal” types of church. 

We have, on the one hand, an insistence upon a divine givenness in the Scrip- 
tures, in orders, in the creeds, in worship. 

We have, on the other hand, an equally strong insistence upon the individual 
experience of divine grace, as the ruling principle of the “gathered” church, in 
which freedom is both enjoyed as a religious right and enjoined as a religious 
duty. 


The words “authoritarian” and “personal” were deliberately in- 
voked to avoid the more threadbare or vague terms “objective and 
subjective,” “dogmatic and empirical,” “deductive and inductive,” 
“catholic and Protestant.” 

Now if it be true that most of the stubborn specific difficulties which 
attend proposals for church union can be resolved into this generic 
problem, we are dealing with a distinction which we can understand, 
and which we admit to be real. As long as we confine ourselves to a 
discussion of the relative validity of episcopal and nonepiscopal orders, 
we may feel that we are concerning ourselves unnecessarily over mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical detail. We may think that it is fruitless to argue 
the precise relation of “the sole authority of Scripture”—on which the 
French evangelical delegates at Edinburgh so strongly insisted—to the 
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authority of the “Inner Light.” We may feel that some churches de- 
pend too much on sacraments, others too much on sermons, and that it 
should be easy to find a working mean. We may conclude that certain 
denominations are too centralized, while others are too diffuse. Our 
inclination in most of such instances—indeed in all instances except the 
one which is for us the test case—is to treat these differences as ques- 
tions to which an undue amount of overanxious care is being given. 
But when any one of these specific problems is restated as the final 
religious contrast between the world without and the world within, 
then we recognize an antithesis which is something more than a matter 
of minor misunderstandings. The truth is that beneath all the impor- 
tant differences between existing churches, at least beneath those 
which are proving stubborn obstacles to union, there lies the basic 
distinction between religion construed as acceptance of a reality first 
recognized as a force without, and religion experienced as the ex- 
pression of a spirit first felt as an energy within. 

In so far as the Christian society predetermines or perpetuates the 
forms of individual Christian piety, it is inevitable that we shall have 
in churches a distinction with which we are quite familiar in the lives 
of single Christians. There will be both “Sons of Mary” and “Sons of 
Martha.” Mediating positions will be held by institutions and indi- 
viduals, but the contrast, as represented by the extremes, is one which 
has long been recognized as a given datum. Furthermore, so construed, 
the important difference between our churches is not one which is 
peculiar to religion, nor a reproach to Christianity as such. It is, within 
the boundaries of organized Christian life, the statement of a situation 
with which the sciences of the human mind are now becoming familiar. 
There are deep-seated initial differences between human beings. What 
these differences mean and how they are to be resolved we do not yet 
know ; meanwhile we concede the fact, and hope to conquer it by first 
stooping to acknowledge it. Somewhere in this antithesis between 
“authoritarian” churches and “personal” churches, the Edinburgh 
report suggests, we shall discover the underlying cause of our disunion, 
and, therefore, the true nature of the problem of union. 

Given this broad distinction between two major types of church, 
there is no doubt where our typical American Protestantism is to be 
classified. We belong to the “gathered,” “personal” type. The rights 
of private conscience, the duty of ethical initiative, a moral concern 
for the whole structure of society—all these traits are manifest in us. 
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We are representatives of what Heiler calls “prophetism.” Hence our 
impatience with fixed forms, our innate distaste for definitive creeds, 
our empirical approach to religious truth, our inclination to act first 
and then to find reasons for our choice. 


IV 


During the Edinburgh Conference it was suggested that some con- 
sideration be given to the general nature of the kingdom of God. The 
suggestion was instantly dismissed, on the ground that we were dealing 
primarily with the question of the church, and that the kingdom and 
the church were two quite distinct things. The truth is that the average 
American Protestant is more concerned for the kingdom of God than 
for churches. Richard Niebuhr should be read on this distinctive issue. 
American Christianity, he tells us in his The Kingdom of Godin Amer- 
ica, has been ‘“‘a movement rather than an institution or series of insti- 
tutions. ... The idea of the kingdom of God has been the dominant 
idea in American Christianity.”” The church is to us an instrument for 
the bringing in of the kingdom, or for the expression of the kingdom in 
so far as it may be said to have come. Whereas European Christianity 
seems more concerned for the church, in its ideal form, than for the 
kingdom. We are eager to talk about a united church which can serve 
the kingdom; they are less interested in the functional, institutional 
nature of the church, and more mystically united to a divinely given 
reality. 

Meanwhile we are telling ourselves, with ever increasing fervor— 
rather like dervishes flogging themselves into a frenzy—that if only we 
could make our churches prophetically perfect the powers of darkness 
could no longer delay the coming of the kingdom. Our hope of catho- 
licity lies in the prophecy of all believers, and to this purpose we re- | 
double our efforts to purge out false prophets and all that they imply. 

It is worth our while to realize in advance that even should we make 
good our passion for a prophetically purified and ethically efficient 
church we should still, from the standpoint of the Old World, fall 
short of catholicity. For we should still be judged by that “material- 
ism” with which Siegfried charges us. It is no answer to critics of a 
purely prophetic interpretation of religion to say that we can afford to 
consider their otherworldly emphases after we have tidied up this 
world, for there are those who seriously believe that religion’s whole 
purchase upon the evils of this world rests upon the fulcrum of other- 
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worldliness. Our type of church isa religious half-truth. Whether it be 
the more important of the two half-truths may be a question, but we 
must realize, if we are to go on with Faith and Order, that it is an open 
question, and not a closed question settled in our favor. When we have 
vindicated our prophets, we shall have to consider the necessity and 
the validity of the office of the priest. 

George Tyrrell speaks somewhere of the “interfering spirit of 
righteousness” which religion manifests. That phrase might be taken, 
as it stands, as a description of American Christianity at its prophetic 
best. Yet Father Tyrrell himself was aware that this phrase cannot 
exhaust the meaning of religion and brings with it its peculiar perils, 
the tendency “to absorb oneself in works of parochial, social, national, 
and international beneficence ; to merge one’s whole personality in the 
organism of the community ; to forget that when all are sufficiently fed, 
clothed, housed, and tended, the question still remains: What to do 
with life—a question which they cannot answer to whom philanthropy 
is the whole of life.” I suggest in all seriousness that the typical Amer- 
ican church in its preoccupation with the prior problems, is in danger 
of losing the answer to that final question. That is why, for our own 
soul’s good, if for no other reason, we need to keep constant company 
with churches which construe our common Christianity in a more 
mystical manner. 

Conversely I would say, in all candor, that I think many of the 
older, more impersonal churches of Europe need something of our 
spirit. Everywhere, overseas, one hears reports that churches are on 
the wane. If so, their loss of attendants, of adherents, and of influence 
is due to their increasing detachment from the common life of the 
people. They fail to concern themselves, in contemporary terms, with 
the moral problems and the spiritual hunger of the plain man, as 
father, husband, worker, citizen. The church in Europe still has the 
tremendous leverage given by its otherworldliness. It is, however, cor- 
respondingly imperiled by its aloofness. It needs something of the in- 
formality and intimacy of our ways, unless it is suddenly to find the 
gulf between its proper affairs and the daily lives of its people too wide 
to be bridged by its impersonal offices. That, however, is the concern 
of the churches of the Old World. It is not for us to make them perfect 
after our kind. 

We went to Edinburgh in the “empirical” frame of mind. That 
particular word, for which we had deliberately asked, was decently 
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veiled in more decorous language, but is faithful to the fact. We hoped, 
on the basis of our experience with federations of like-minded churches 
in this land, that the problem was primarily one of ecclesiastical ad- 
justment, and that—given patience and mutual tolerance—some “plan 
of union” could be “worked out.” We discovered that our hope was 
premature, and, indeed, unwarranted by the facts. We were faced with 
dogmatic, deductive statements of religion which represented a mental 
direction opposite to that which our mind habitually takes. We cannot 
remake ourselves out of hand, nor do we wish to do so. Nevertheless, as 
recruits to the ecumenical cause we must reckon with a problem far 
more deeply religious and far less structural than we had realized. 
Edinburgh left many memories. Let me close with one—the one 
perhaps which lingers most vividly in my own mind. Towards the end 
of the conference I found myself sharing with a distinguished Lutheran 
from the Continent the task of preparing the draft of one of the final 
conference reports. There came a pause in the difficult business of 
trying to find words upon which we could agree, and which should 
fairly represent the deliberations of many delegates from many lands 
over many days of close work. He suddenly said: “I do not think that 
man can ever do this thing we are trying to do. That is no reason for 
not going on trying, but it is beyond man’s power. If we ever get the 
Holy Church Universal, it will be the gift and work of God.” I did not 
know then, and I do not know now, precisely what that last sentence 
means. I do not think he would claim to know, as the essence of the 
remark was its faith rather than its knowledge. Furthermore, by 
temperament, I share with all my fellow Protestants of the American 
type a suspicion of the strain of quietism which may be hidden in any 
such statement. I remember that Schweitzer says that the originality 
of Jesus lay in his refusal to go on “waiting” any longer for the consola- - 
tion of Israel. Nevertheless, when I have done my best to reassure 
myself, I realize that our native empiricism is certain to meet on the 
ecumenical field that simple confidence, and must reckon with it. The 
One Holy Church Universal will never be an ingenious fabrication of 
ecclesiastical statesmen. It will issue, if it ever comes, from our ex- 
periences of common worship, from our devotions rather than our dis- 
cussions. We were nearer it at St. Giles than we were in the committee 


rooms of the Assembly Hall. 
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LOOK ON THE SOD 
By JOHN S. MOODEY 


E most believes who worships God alone 

In silent and unprompted retrospect, 
Feeling that in nature there is shown 
Most pure the Master’s mighty intellect. 
For him no divinations of the seer 
Can crowd confusion on a cloudy faith, 
No guilt can cross a conscience that is clear 
And only terror conjures up the wraith. 
Prophetic men are still but dreaming men 
And dreams are fallible. Look on the sod, 
The seed and structure of this planet then ; 
These are the real handiworks of God. 
Religions waver, and the smallest flower 
Is a more constant emblem of His power. 
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THE NEW SUPERNATURALISM 
By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


HE NEW supernaturalism, sometimes called the dialectical 

theology, has spread with such amazing rapidity and power 

because it has met a great contemporary need. Its leaders, 
Brunner, Barth and the rest, have sought to recover and hold fast to 
that unique quality of religious living which makes it different from 
everything else. In this respect the movement is the corrective of 
liberalism and its severest critic. 


I 


Liberalism undertook an urgent and inescapable task. It sought to 
interpret the ancient faith to modern thought and modern thought to 
that faith. But it undertook what it could not carry through. The 
outcome of its labors was a “secularized” Christianity, so that people 
could pertinently ask about liberal religion: “What does religion offer 
that one cannot get somewhere else?”? The answer seemed to be that 
it offers a gay mixture of all the best in modern culture, but nothing 
special, nothing different, nothing peculiar, nothing which was inac- 
cessible save by way of the faith. Christianity does offer something 
special and distinctive, however, and that something is supremely im- 
portant. That neglected something the new supernaturalism seeks to 
conserve and bring to the front. We believe that in considerable meas- 
ure it has succeeded. 

Traditional supernaturalism also conserved this unique and mighty 
and saving element, but it did so by setting up barricades against mod- | 
ern scientific scholarship. The new supernaturalism, in order to avoid 
this pitfall, that is, in order to keep free from entangling alliances with 
all the outmoded rational structures of traditional supernaturalism, 
at the same time avoiding the compromising rationality of liberalism, 
has cut away from all rationality in its view of God. God is the “Ab- 
solute Other,” about which human thought can say nothing. Only 
revelation can speak. Thereby the religious soul is freed from any 
encumbrance which might interfere with its response to the modern 
world whether in the way of social reconstruction or social reaction. 


By his attachment to God, who is above all reason, he hangs suspended 
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over the world, free to move in any direction. He does not need even 
to be rational. 

So independent is God of all those structures of thought and life 
which make up our world that he is not even good in any humanly 
conceivable sense of the word. Such is the explicit teaching of Paul 
Tillich, who is the chief representative of this group in America. It is 
true that Brunner develops an elaborate system of ethics in his Divine 
Imperative.* But this system must not be identified with God. It is 
merely a set of suggestions to indicate what seems in general to be the 
very best that a Christian can do in this evil world, things being as 
they are. But most emphatically this system of ethics must not be 
identified with the will of God. God’s will cannot be prescribed by 
any set of principles laid down prior to the concrete and unique situa- 
tion in which you act. God will guide you in face of the concrete sit- 
uation if you act in the obedience of faith, seeking with all your heart 
the very best you can find. But such action can never be duplicated. 
It is unique—the will of God for that time and place. For that very 
reason it cannot be put into a system. Therefore this ethic of Brunner 
has nothing divine about it. The divine enters in only when the Chris- 
tian has dealings directly with God in the existential situation where 
he must act. No one can know what should be done until he stands 
face to face with the fullness of unprecedented actualities. He must 
then act in faith and learn what to do in the process of doing it under 
the direct guidance of God. This teaching of Brunner seems to be wise 
and good. 

It is true that Brunner seems to set up his ethic as “Christian” and 
so superior to “secular ethics” which he repudiates. But when he de- 
scribes “‘secular ethics” in order to reject them, it is obvious that he is 
simply casting off the outmoded philosophies of yesterday which al- 
most any modern mind would likewise abandon. What he calls Chris- 
tian ethics are the insights derived from the teachings of modern psy- 
chology, the social sciences and other works of the “secular” mind of 
the day, together with selected insights from the past. He does try to 
translate them into Christian verbiage as much as possible. 

We must remember, then, in considering Brunner’s The Divine Im- 
perative that he himself says that no ethical system and no counsel of 
guidance can tell you what you should do in the exigencies of real 


*The Divine Imperative, by Emil Brunner. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5. The appearance 
of this book provides the immediate occasion for Dr. Wieman’s article. 
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action. In such moments of action you must deal with demands that 
are full to overflowing with factors which no preconceived system 
could foresee and which were never found and never will be found in 
any other situation. It is in such a situation of action that God speaks, 
and not in Brunner’s or any other man’s ethic, not even in a “Christian 
ethic. 

So we see that the new supernaturalism, in order to avoid the two 
opposite errors of traditional supernaturalism and of liberalism re- 
spectively, has insisted that God must be left undefined, starkly real 
but naked of all attempts of the human reason to state his nature, his 
will, his demands. Only when a man in the obedience of faith acts 
upon the overflowing richness of concrete situations does God speak. 
He speaks then in the action itself and not in rational systems. 

We believe there is something profoundly true in what Brunner 
says. He and the others supporting the new supernaturalism have 
learned from the mistakes of traditional supernaturalism that they 
must not allow the inner life of religion and the life of its action to be 
hampered and encased in the rational structures of thought which are 
alien to our age. They have learned from the mistakes of liberalism 
that they must not lose the uniqueness and the high, holy difference 
which religion makes in human living, by limiting the reality of God 
to the confines of current thinking. They have learned from the mis- 
take of social idealism that they must not allow the religious man to set 
up any program of social reconstruction or idealism as the sovereign 
interest of life, however important such a program may be for mundane 
living. If a man makes a religion of social idealism he will soon become 
either fanatical or disillusioned. God alone, left undefined and outside 
this world, can be sovereign in the living of the religious man. Such is 
the teaching of the new supernaturalism which strives to recover the ~ 
uniqueness and distinctiveness of the religious way. 


II 


Since neo-supernaturalism has corrected the mistakes of traditional 
supernaturalism, of liberalism and of social idealism, the vitality which 
once poured from the main trunk into these earlier branches is now 
pouring into it. It now shows the lush growth which was once dis- 
played by these others. 

But has it solved the problem? Is it now and henceforth the carrier 
of the sap of life which feeds the growth of religion through history ? 
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Will it become the main trunk through which the unique power of 
Christianity grows into the future? Or will it also in time die at the 
top and will some other branch grow up to become the main carrier of 
_ faith into the ages that are to come? 

We believe the main carrier will not be neo-supernaturalism. It 
has removed the excrescences which were sapping the life out of the 
other branches of the faith. But it has done it at fearful cost. It has 
done it by nothing less than the cutting of rationality from the reli- 
gious endeavor to know and live for God. God and the way to God 
are supposed to be matters of super-rational revelation. Reason can 
and should undertake the task, to be sure. But it does its work effec- 
tively only when it falls into self-contradiction in trying to reach God 
and thereby demonstrates that only paradox and myth are adequate 
to illumine the way to deity and the high destiny of man. 

If civilization survives, no religion which repudiates reason as the 
new supernaturalism is doing can survive along with it. Either its re- 
pudiation of reason will destroy civilization, or civilization will destroy 
it. The two cannot live together. Some of the neo-supernaturalists 
openly admit this but they do not seem to see the sinister meaning in- 
volved in this admission. 

Neo-supernaturalism repudiates every possibility of using the scien- 
tific method and attitude in dealing with the unique reality of religion. 
It has discarded the rational approach of traditional supernaturalism 
and has refused to develop any other. It denounces any attempt to 
approach religion in scientific spirit. It shrinks in revulsion from all 
such proposals because that is what liberalism tried to do and in trying 
lost the inner substance of religion. 

The result is that neo-supernaturalism is in a state of acute insta- 
bility. It bears all the marks of a transitional and swiftly passing form 
of religion. Its advocates hold fast to the unique quality of religious 
living without any support whatsoever from scientific procedures and 
without rational justification. At the same time they live in a world 
which as at no other time in history is dominated and shaped by scien- 
tific method, attitude, control and construction. They can justify their 
religion only by self-contradictions which they call paradoxes and 
dialectic. They try to destroy reason and scientific inquiry in every 
approach to the supreme realities of religious concern, by showing that 
all such efforts to apprehend it by intelligence fall into confusion and 
contradiction. 
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Neo-supernaturalists all show an inner tension, a kind of groping in 
desperation, which they uphold as a virtue because, they claim, it is 
the only way man in sin and in a sinful world can face the holiness of 
God. But there is some reason to think that this anxiety and this ten- 
sion are in part at least due to the instability and uncertainty of their 
own position. They are trying to live in a world shaped and con- 
trolled by science but without any rational support for their religious 
claim. This is an impossible situation and cannot endure indefinitely. 

The great teaching and mission of neo-supernaturalism is to make 
plain that religion must keep true to its own uniqueness. It must 
steadfastly present to man something which he cannot find in any 
other way—something, moreover, which enables him to triumph over 
the rise and fall of fortune, by making possible a detachment and 
independence which release all his powers of appreciation and intelli- 
gent inquiry from the cramping constraints which ordinarily distort 
and limit them. 

Neo-supernaturalism has done this. But in doing this it has opened 
the way to the inrush of very great evils. These will surely come if 
the breach which it has opened is not repaired. This brings us to a 
much more deadly criticism of neo-supernaturalism than those we 
have mentioned. 

When neo-supernaturalism repudiates in the field of religion every 
rational method for distinguishing between truth and error, between 
reality and illusion, between good and bad, it opens the gates to every 
form of bigotry, cruelty and violence. In the last analysis there are 
only two ways to support any claim against those who do not accept 
it. One is that of persuasion on the basis of reason and the data of 
experience ; the other is that of dogmatism, unreasoning enthusiasm, 
violence and cruelty. 

The modern world in many quarters is being tempted to abandon 
the way of persuasion and revert to dogmas and violence. Neo-super- 
naturalism, in repudiating the way of reason, is following the drift of 
the times and is augmenting the forces of evil in that direction. It is 
no accident that the chief home and source of neo-supernaturalism to- 
day is also the land where rules the worst form of political dogmatism 
and violence. We do not mean that the Barthians are responsible for 
the evils that appear in Germany. We only mean that they are the 
products in religion of the same influences which have brought about 
the repudiation of the methods of reason and persuasion in politics. 
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They represent in religion that same unreasoned dogmatism which, 
when it turns to political action, becomes violence and cruelty. In 
time it will become cruelty and violence in religion if neo-supernatu- 
_ralism succeeds in upholding the claim that the ultimate reference of 
religion is rationally irresponsible. America may escape the danger 
that threatens the life of Western culture when persuasion and reason 
lose control and cooperative habits weaken. If it does, neo-super- 
naturalism and other denials of the scientific approach to the problems 
of life will disappear in America after the ground-swell from Europe 
has had time to subside. But one thing is certain: neo-supernaturalism 
cannot endure if our civilization does. 


III 


Another new growth, besides neo-supernaturalism, has recently 
sprung from the trunk of religion. It is the new theistic naturalism. 
These two philosophies of religion are developing vigorously, although 
neo-supernaturalism has had a very rapid growth while neo-natural- 
ism has not. Since these two are still in their youth, while other branches 
have begun to die at the top, it would seem that the future rests with 
one or the other of these. Which will it be? No one knows, but since 
one or the other is likely in time to be the main trunk of future re- 
ligious growth, it is important that we compare them. It will be in- 
teresting and enlightening to consider these two and note wherein they 
agree and wherein they disagree. 

Both strive to conserve the uniqueness of religious living by setting 
forth a reality very different from “this world.” It is his concern for this 
super-worldly reality which makes the religious man different from 
other people and imparts to his life a quality not found elsewhere. 
According to the naturalist, however, this something more which is not 
of this world, is the uncomprehended totality of all that is best. This 
totality is not of this world only in the sense that it far exceeds and in 
many cases differs from, and conflicts with, the goods and goals which 
are cherished in the minds of men. This is not what the supernatural- 
ist means by the super-worldly reality of religious interests, but so far 
as the manner of living is concerned, it comes to the same thing. 

The two philosophies agree on another point. They both say that the 
religious man of faith can be very certain about the reality of God even 
when he cannot claim to know with any fullness or accuracy the specific 
nature of God. But the naturalist does not thereby repudiate reason. 
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They also agree that this “something more” which is “other than 
this world” (God), cannot be known by the rational powers of man 
until he first have faith, and this faith cannot be achieved by his own 
effort; he can have it only when it is given to him by the grace of 
God. This is the fact on which they agree, but their interpretations of 
this fact are very different. 

The theistic naturalist means by faith self-commitment. No one can 
know any reality of great value in its character of value until he is ap- 
preciative of it. This applies preeminently to God. Faith is the re- 
quired appreciative attitude toward God. More particularly it is the 
attitude of readiness, down to the deeps of one’s personality, for utmost 
spontaneity of responsiveness to the unpredictable riches of good that 
may arise in the creative synthesis of emergent situations. In other 
words, it is uttermost readiness to follow God, no matter how God’s 
leading may diverge from old habits and desires and objectives. God’s 
way is to be found in active response to concrete situations when one 
has the attitude of faith above described, but not otherwise. God’s way 
is simply the best that can be found in each concrete situation when this 


attitude of readiness to respond has complete possession of one’s per- 
sonality. 


IV 


Perhaps we can best compare the two philosophies if we note how 
they would speak to a series of propositions we might put to them. 

The first of these is the following: Man stands always in the presence 
of God who is hidden. Both philosophies affirm this. Both say that 
God is always present, always making demands upon man, always seek- 
ing to give himself to man and to win man to himself. But the super- 
naturalist says God is hidden because he is not in the world that is open 
to empirical search. He is the creator of this world of nature, meaning 
that he is the mysterious causative source of it. He is, according to 
Brunner in The Divine Imperative, “the Creator of nature and of the 
spirit, of all that exists and of ideas; his will is the source of that which 
is and the basis of that which ought to be. . . . In him alone the exist- 
ence of the world and the manner in which it exists, is based. . .. God 
controls everything that exists.” On the other hand, “as Redeemer he 
is the end, the goal, towards which all existence tends.” 

According to the supernaturalist, God is the foundation and the roof 
of the world, as it were, the source and the culmination. But this mid- 
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region where we now live is corrupted by sin and evil so that we cannot 
know God here. “Therefore of ourselves,” to quote Brunner’s latest 
book again, “we cannot know God, or the will of God. It is, of course, 
true that God manifests himself as the incomprehensible One, mighty 
and wise in the works of his creation, with an impressiveness which, 
even in the most unseeing, awakens awe in the presence of the mystery 
of the universe, and fills with wonder everyone who has not entirely lost 
the child-spirit. But being what we are, with our limited vision, this 
manifestation is not enough to reveal to us the will of the mysterious 
power which rules in nature.” 

This empirical world with all its evil is the work of God, for God 
is “the Creator of nature and the spirit, of all that exists and of ideas.” 
Since God is the source of everything, including even our ideas and 
spirit, he is the source of all sin and evil. But he is not in these. These 
are his works, but he himself is outside of it all. Nevertheless we stand 
always in his presence as the source and the end of this empirical world. 

The naturalist also says that man stands always in the presence of 
God who is hidden. But he understands this very differently. First 
of all he repudiates the rationalistic speculation of the supernaturalist, 
such as Brunner. Brunner is himself constantly denouncing rational- 
ism and metaphysical speculation. But when he identifies God with the 
ultimate source, “Creator,” and the ultimate end, “Redeemer,” he is 
indulging in a magnificent flight of rationalistic speculation even 
though he calls it revelation. It is speculation because no one knows 
with any assurance anything about the ultimate source of this empiri- 
cal world or its ultimate outcome. If Brunner means by “Creator” 
merely to designate a mystery, he is not true to his intention. For he is 
making one of the rashest flights of speculation when he says that every- 
thing in existence, including all the evil as well as the good, has just 
one ultimate source. Also he is indulging in heights of speculation when 
he says that it is all going to come out all right in the end because of the 
“Redeemer.” 

The naturalist then, first of all, repudiates this metaphysical, ra- 
tionalistic speculation. God for him is one actuality in this empirical 
world. God is hidden because we are so imperfectly aware of all the 
value in this world. The aperture of our conscious awareness is only 
a peep-hole compared to all the riches and all the horrors in this world. 
Also what we most highly prize in specific form is by no means actually 
the best. We never know the specific nature of the best that any con- 
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crete situation may yield until we actually are in that situation and act 
in a way to elicit the goods that are there. Even then we have not 
the scope of consciousness, the diversity of points of view, the sensitivity 
and powers of discrimination to sense the whole of the goodness that 
is there. 

Therefore, the naturalist says, God is hidden. But God is not the 
creator, meaning the mysterious source of everything. He is only the 
source of the good or rather is himself the good, the source of all good 
being simply the cosmic growing roots of all good. God is not outside 
nature. There is nothing outside nature, according to the naturalist. 
This world has enormous depths and reaches which have never yet 
been brought to light and in their totality will never be. But they all 
belong to this empirical world in the sense that they are whatever would 
be discovered by the empirical methods of knowing if the inquiry were 
extended far enough. 

But there is in this empirical world, along with all the evil, a vast 
richness and height of beauty and love beyond the powers of our imagi- 
nation to picture in any specific form. We know this, for one thing, 
because of the implication of certain discoveries, namely, the scope and 
diversity of values brought to light by differently endowed personalities 
and different cultures; the range of different values which reach con- 
sciousness in our own changing states of existence. We know it in the 
same way we know there are many “waves” of energy which are never 
caught by our sensitive organism and translated into color and sound 
and feeling. We stand, therefore, always in the presence of riches that 
would be experienced if all the potentialities of sensitivity and fellow- 
ship could be realized. We human personalities would have to be 
radically transformed both individually and collectively, to become 
aware of the total specific content of it. Perhaps we never shall be com- 
pletely so transformed. But we can live in the presence of this light 
which is so great that it is to us a darkness. We can be always oriented 
toward it. In every concrete situation we might make it the supreme 
and only object of all our living. This kind of living is what the natural- 
ist means by faith. He says further that this blinding light of goodness 
is not simply a set of passive possibilities to be achieved by men. It is 
an actual, operative reality which carries possibilities, but is not itself 
a mere possibility. It is an energy which works to transform men so 
that they can be appreciative of it. It works upon us and in us in the 
form of growth and unpredictable emergence of insight. 
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Vv 


The second proposition on which we can examine the two philoso- 
phies is this: Man must give his all to God. 

Both philosophies affirm this proposition. Man must accept God 
as the only sovereign reality over his life. If he does not, he encounters 
utter disaster. For he is human only because of his connection with 
God. He is called to live for God and God only, and nothing else 
must have any claim upon him whatsoever. The neo-supernaturalist 
calls this attitude toward God by the name of faith. Brunner writes: 
“Real faith always means obedience to God: it means a living obe- 
dience, offered here and now, at this actual moment of time, to his 
loving will, which has an absolute and special significance at this par- 
ticular moment. If faith does not issue in such obedience it loses its 
meaning, and is perverted—it becomes a mere theory ; obedience, too, 
becomes mere ethical legalism if it is not based on faith of this kind.” 

The theistic naturalist also says that man must give his all to God 
and nothing else counts for human living save God only. Furthermore 
this is not a choice that man can make if he happens to wish and from 
which he can lightly refrain if that should be his fancy. On the con- 
trary, the world is constantly forcing the issue so that man must accept 
the sovereignty of God over his life, or else suffer the wreck of per- 
sonality, of group life, of culture and history. 

The naturalist says that a man must search out what is dearest to 
him in all the world, what he desires with the greatest passion of human 
desire, and hold it up against the blinding goodness of God until he 
sees that it is nothing at all except as it pertains to God. He must search 
out what he dreads most of all (it may be the loss of the respect of 
his fellow men or loss of his own self-respect) and hold it up against the 
goodness of God until he sees that it is nothing at all except as it shuts 
man away from God. Furthermore, he knows that the worst disasters 
are met without fear when encountered with this kind of commitment 
to God. Also this kind of commitment to God serves to sensitize a per- 
son and break the fixations and encrustations that blind to the infinite 
riches of beauty and love which nature can yield. Struggles with evil 
and radical problem-solving greatly widen the aperture of conscious- 
ness and deepen one’s realization of the goodness of God after one has 
made the commitment of faith. Of course all this is not to discount 
the magnitude of evil in the world. The goodness of God is not to be 
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computed by subtracting from his goodness all the evil, since accord- 
ing to theistic naturalism God is not the source of evil. 


VI 


The third proposition we present to the two philosophies is this: 
Man is a sinner, corrupt in nature. 

Both supernaturalist and naturalist agree to this, but they understand 
it very differently. Both say that sin consists in the fact that other 
interests impair or usurp the complete and perfect sovereignty of de- 
votion to God. To be sinless is to have no other will than God’s. Man 
never attains to that. Hence he does not merely do sinful acts. He is 
a sinner. He is in that state of existence called sin because conscious 
and subconscious interests corrupt the single-hearted devotion to God. 
So far the two agree. 

Now for the disagreements. The supernaturalist says that man as 
created by God was perfect and sinless, but in some primal act, sym- 
bolized by the story of Adam and the forbidden fruit, he sinned and 
ever after has been in this state. The naturalist knows nothing of a 
primal state in which man came perfect from the hand of God. He 
considers all such talk cosmological speculation about which we can 
gather no evidence. But man, no matter what his primal state may 
have been, is a sinner now. He is a sinner because some things other 
than God do count in his esteem. He allows other things to lay claim 
on him. He fears some things other than alienation from God. He 
prizes some things on grounds other than their relevance to God. He 
does not live solely for the hidden riches of God. He cannot walk with 
ecstasy into the flames to find the fuller measure of God’s goodness 
through that widened aperture of consciousness and appreciative re- 
sponse which such a crisis induces if it is met with complete commit- 
ment to God. He cannot freely give up his dearest desire even when 
assured that by so doing he would enter more fully into the experience 
of the uncomprehended totality of God’s goodness. 

Man is a sinner because he must be radically transformed before 
he can experience the fullness of the specific content of God’s good- 
ness. He never does experience all the specific fullness of this. But he 
can, even in his state of sin, experience the unspecific fullness of it. 
That means that, without knowing the specific nature of all that enters 
into it, he can know that such goodness is there provided he has made 
the commitment of faith. He can commit himself to that goodness 
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while it is yet incompletely known, and can experience it as a potent 
encompassing and sustaining reality although the specific details of its 
nature are unknown. According to the theistic naturalist the goodness 
of God is given to man in its unspecific nature on condition of man’s 
readiness to receive. This readiness means the striving of one’s whole 
self to find the very best that can be discovered in every concrete situa- 
tion, no matter what the cost. This can be called the obedience of faith. 

The difference between the supernaturalist and the naturalist may 
be made plainer by comparing what they say about Jesus Christ. The 
supernaturalist says that the incarnation of Jesus Christ was a super- 
natural act of God in which God gave himself to man. The naturalist 
says that Jesus Christ and his disciples formed a fellowship (or that 
such a fellowship was formed by the disciples in consequence of their 
having experienced the life and death of Jesus). This fellowship has 
transmitted itself from individual to individual, group to group, and 
generation to generation. This is the living church. But “church” here 
does not mean merely the individuals who have their names on the 
church roll. Neither does it mean the social structure of a great insti- 
tution. It means rather a kind of communion which does occur be- 
tween some individuals whether their names stand recorded on an 
official document or not. It is a communion wherein the individuals 
share a common devotion to the God of love, wherein they inform one 
another of the difficulties which stand in the way of that devotion—in 
their individual personalities, in the local community and in the basic 
social structure—and wherein they cooperatively strive to overcome 
these difficulties. It is a communion wherein each resolves with the 
utmost degree of sincerity to strive with all his powers of appreciation, 
of construction and reconstruction, to bring forth all the good that can 
be found in each situation. 

This communion is not made by individuals getting together and 
forming it. Instead of individuals making it, this communion makes 
the individual. An individual is caught into it and transformed by it. 
God’s forgiveness of a man’s sin is not merely a subjective experience. 
It is an objective social event. It consists in the fact that the individual 
is caught into this life-transforming communion which has issued from 
the life of Jesus Christ as a social, psychological, historical process, 
wherein the individual experiences a more profound community with 
his fellows and with God. 

The power of this life-transforming tradition must not be confounded 
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with historic knowledge of the man Jesus Christ nor with the use of 
certain words and other symbols that emerged into history at certain 
moments of the past. All this anxious pother about perpetuating cer- 
tain forms of thought and practice has very little to do with the 
transforming power of the communion. He who has been transformed 
by this communion is free of the law, to use Paul’s phrase. He can 
think in any terms he wants. It is the heart within that must be trans- 
formed ; and when that is done, the words and symbols and forms are 
of little consequence. 

To summarize the point of difference on this matter of God’s for- _ 
giveness and the divine transformation of man: Says the naturalist: 
Wherever the growth of community with fellow men and with nature 
takes hold on a man with life-transforming power, God’s forgiveness 
is accomplished. Says the supernaturalist: When God intervenes from 
outside nature to accomplish this result, God’s forgiveness is fulfilled. 
Says the naturalist: Seek all the truth you can regardless of how it 
may seem to conflict with the ancient tradition, and express it in lan- 
guage which will transmit it most effectively regardless of forms and 
symbols of the past, because the living communion is not a matter of 
forms and ceremonies but of dynamic interaction with men and things. 
Says the supernaturalist: Use the words and forms and symbols in 
order to keep true to the sacred tradition. Says the naturalist: It is 
not necessary to understand a tradition in order to be shaped and made 
by it but rather he who is most completely created by it is likely to un- 
derstand it less than an outsider who can view it from the point of 
view of an alien. Says the supernaturalist: Study the past, the teach- 
ing of the reformers or some other period or periods of Christianity, 
in order to understand the tradition which has made you. Says the 
naturalist: The past is certainly important, but not as a way of enter- 
ing into the living communion which transforms us and which reaches 
us from Christ. This living communion is here and now amongst men 
and is not in the past as a saving power for us. It is not in the past as 
a saving power for me because I am here and it must be here where 
Tam. I cannot possibly get back into the past and so cannot find any 
power back there which can save me here and now. 


VII 


We have noted a number of points on which the new supernaturalist, 
especially as exemplified in Brunner, and theistic naturalism agree. 
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We have also stated their disagreements, which are just as important. 
There are certain facts about the Christian way of living which are 
open to empirical observation and people conversant with the Christian 
tradition can scarcely disagree on the actuality of these occurrences. 
The dispute arises in what we shall believe about these facts and the 
interpretation of them. The facts are such as these: That the Christian 
is preeminently concerned with something “not of this world” ; that he 
must have “faith” before he can enter the distinctively religious way of 
living ; that this “faith” cannot be achieved by simply willing to have 
it; that God is largely hidden; that the Christian way calls for abso- 
lute commitment to God; that man is a sinner; that man is saved by 
a transforming power which entered human history with peculiar 
might through Jesus Christ. All these are rather obvious facts which 
the two schools both acknowledge. But how shall we interpret them? 
What shall we believe about them? Above all, how shall we test the 
validity of our beliefs about them? Here the disagreement arises. 

This question of how we shall test the validity of our beliefs is funda- 
mental. Only as theologies and philosophies of religion agree here can 
there be any secure and growing agreement on findings. If what I take 
to be evidence is not evidence for the other, and if the method I use 
to reveal error is not accepted by the other, all our agreements are 
accidental, transitory and insecure. We have no common basis of ref- 
erence. On the other hand, when we do agree on what constitutes 
evidence and what are the tests of truth, our very disagreements be- 
come creative of further truth, our errors become fruitful and our 
findings cooperative and cumulative. 
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POETRY, WAR AND MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 


By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


V. BRANFORD is an English poet who has been forgotten ; 

K yet he is a remarkable poet. He is now in the middle forties. 

@ He published two small volumes of poetry, Titans and Gods 

and The White Stallion, in the years immediately after the war, and he 

has been silent ever since. In this essay I propose to investigate the rea- 

sons why he has been forgotten. I think the investigation reveals much 

that is fundamental for an understanding of the psychology of con- 

temporary England, and of the significant but strange relation between 
American and English poetry. 


I 


Toward the end of his elegy on Francis Thompson (which is, in my 
judgment, by no means to be reckoned among his best work) Mr. Bran- 
ford declares that that genuine but limited poet is an 


Uranian eagle towering on a pinion 
Serener than the Swan of Avon bore. 


The judgment is significant, even though or because it conflicts with a 
more genial judgment of Shakespeare in an earlier volume, Titans and 
Gods. There, in the market place of dreams, he 


Sudden came upon a star-high man 
Whose mighty composition hid the sun. 


That man was Shakespeare. And we may say, I think without distort- 
ing Mr. Branford’s values, that he passes, in the progress from his ear- 
lier to his later volume from a judgment of Shakespeare that is in con- 
sonance with the instinctive estimate of humanity to one that is alto- 
gether peculiar to himself. To declare that Francis Thompson towers 
on a serener pinion than Shakespeare is not necessarily a foolish judg- 
ment when pronounced by one who has previously praised Shakespeare 
well; but it is obviously an esoteric one. 

The judgment, I say, is significant; and the significance is twofold. 
First, it warns us what to expect, and what not to expect, from Mr. 


Branford’s poetry. It will be the poetry of one who sets Francis Thomp- 
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son on a pinnacle. It will be passionate; it may on rare occasions be 
simple; but it will never be sensuous. Mr. Branford is a rhetorical 
poet. If you do not like rhetoric, you will not like Mr. Branford’s poetry. 
Magniloquence is natural and necessary to him; and magniloquence 
is terribly out of fashion nowadays. Mr. Branford has fallen foul of the 
Zeitgeist. So, for causes some the same and some different, have I. 
I, like Mr. Branford, find this a very shallow age, almost deliberately 
oblivious of the deserts of vast eternity, of which he seeks to remind it. 
But, unlike Mr. Branford, I do not like magniloquence in poetry. In- 
deed, I should be quite sympathetic toward the irony and cynicism of 
contemporary poets, if only they would leave off writing poetry. 

Mr. Branford has left off writing poetry; and he left off writing it 
about the time I should expect a man of his experience to leave off ; 
' for he belongs blood, bone and sinew, mind, soul and spirit, to the war 
generation. And he stopped writing poetry somewhere about 1923 or 
so. About that time, according to my private chronicle of modern 
times, the experience of the war got by the throat the men of imagina- 
tion who had endured and survived it. They then realized finally that 
the peace—the mere and negative peace, the cessation of the unendur- 
able, by the hope of which they had endured it—was never to be peace 
at all. Do not mistake me. I am not speaking of the disillusion of the 
idealists who had believed that the world was to be “made safe for 
democracy”’: most of those had perished, either in the body or in the 
spirit, by the end of 1916; and the youthful half-hopes that lingered 
on were finally done to death by the conclave of old men at Versailles. 
I am speaking merely of the dim belief in the imaginative man who 
endured and survived the war, that the horror, the gray death, within 
his own soul might have an end. Somewhere about the time that Mr. 
Branford ceased to write poetry, these men knew that the horror in 
their souls would never end. I could name others; but I must not. 
Therefore, I will name only D. H. Lawrence, who, in the winter of 
1923-1924, discovered that the new life for which he yearned would 
never spring up within him. He learned that he was indeed a broken 
man; and his inevitable path to the final dissociation (which I have 
elsewhere much too harshly called disintegration) was made clear to 
him. It was not otherwise (I believe) with his famous namesake, T. E. 
Lawrence. 

With these Mr. Branford belongs, in the vital matter of experience. 
That he was silent, where D. H. Lawrence continued to utter himself, 
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is not of the first importance; or rather it indicates a difference—rad- 
ical and important enough in its own order—in creative gift. D. Mis © 
Lawrence was a poet in a sense in which Mr. Branford is not: he was 
organically in touch with life after the manner of Shakespeare and 
Keats; like Ivan Karamazov he could never deny “the sticky buds.” 
He could never have written, like Branford, of 

... legless things with lateral gait 

Immortal shines that never mate 


Themselves into their sons dilate 
With lack-of-love that laughs at fate. 


That is powerful ; but it is an intellectual vision—not the vision of one 
who feels the ebb and flow of life primarily on his pulses. It is (for 
example) the vision of Coleridge—‘and slimy things with legs did 
crawl’—against the experience of Wordsworth. That conflict between 
imaginative despair and primary incontrovertible experience which 
carried Lawrence finally to the nirvana of pure sex, was either never 
waged at all in Branford; or if it was waged—since no man is ever 
totally devoid of instinctive life-confidence—the struggle was sharp 
and sudden and soon ended. The intellectual despair was triumphant, 
in the form of intellectual ecstasy. 


II 


But the point I wish to make is that the modern fashion in poetry to 
which Mr. Branford is a stranger was set by Americans: Mr. Pound, 
the erratic and floundering pioneer, and Mr. T. S. Eliot, the man of 
genius. That is to say, the modern fashion in English poetry was set by 
men who had no real experience of the war. The irony of American 
disillusion and the inward shattering of the English spirit are vastly and 
terribly different things. One is the ironic disillusion of a machine- 
made man-civilization ; the other the spiritual annihilation produced 
by modern war. It is all the difference between world-weariness and 
Death. The post-war generation in England could not get on with the 
generation that had lived with modern Death: it had nothing to offer. 
The sweet war men were dead and rotten; those who remained were 
either silent, or speaking incomprehensibly. Who, of the English poets 
now between twenty and thirty, has learned anything from D. H. 
Lawrence, or from Wilfred Owen, or from Siegfried Sassoon? Poets 
can learn only things that are learnable—in the last resort, tricks (I 
use the word in no bad sense)—tricks of technique, tricks of mood, 
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tricks even of religion. The poets of the war generation had lost what 
few tricks they had. Great or small, they had passed to a place where 
tricks had no meaning, entered a world of experience which Mr. Bran- 
ford seeks to convey, and to my sense really does convey, in The White 
Stallion: 


Hoot-tu-hoot ! the beast has caught 
In the dark den of his thought 
The speech of one who sayeth Naught 
But rides down every talking god 
On a tremendous stallion shod 
By the dumb smith Eternity, 
With steel as strong 
As time is long 
And nails that were used on Calvary. 


There is no learning anything from that. It is either experience, or 
a noise ; and emphatically, it is not the kind of thing you can take tea 
with. It does not encourage conversation. The post-war generation 
had to live ; and the war generation had nothing to give them to live by. 
For living, after all, though not a trivial business, is a social affair—a 
matter of interchange and conventions: practically speaking, you must 
have tricks to live, whether as a poet or a plumber or a politician. Into 
the heart of the English tradition—I mean the kind of thing typified 
by Rupert Brooke, D. H. Lawrence and Siegfried Sassoon—had come 
a hiatus. It was either dead, or posthumous; assuredly it did not know 
how to be social. It had lost the trick of it. 

At this point America stepped in, in the persons of Mr. Pound and 
Mr. Eliot, to offer the young intelligentsia of the post-war years a 
thread of continuity. It offered them as it were a manual of conversa- 
tion from which the ghastly and involuntary importunities of the war 
survivors were eliminated. 

He holds him with his skinny hand. 
‘There was a War,’ quoth he. 


‘Hold off, unhand me, greybeard Loon!’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye 
The wedding guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 


But the post-war intelligentsia, very naturally, was not going to let the 
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Mariner have his will: for he was not talkative like Coleridge’s old 
man. His faraway eye and his stony silence cast a gloom which was 
not to be tolerated; and his somnambulist motion toward lifting the 
backcloth was hardly a contribution to discussion. It tended to make 
the small talk sound small. 

The company on the stage did not entirely forget that there was a 
something—or a nothing—behind the backcloth ; but since, whatever 
it was, it was a thing you could not live with, and living cannot be 
avoided, it had to be shut off. So the new American idiom was eagerly 
adopted. It was a language built to register the minor monstrosities of 
modern life, the innumerable offenses of a contemporary mass-civiliza- 
tion to a refined sensibility. Those offenses were better articulated and 
more clearly manifest in America. The uglinesses that were smudgy 
and dim and a little shamefaced in England were declared and blatant 
and self-confident in America. So that the American poets, who had 
fled their own country, appeared to the post-war generation of English- 
men as men who brought a revelation of reality and a technique to 
express it. Indeed, they did. They revealed post-war England to itself ; 
for the world the American poets had learned to speak of with such 
fastidiousness and detailed loathing, and such a foil of traditional 
knowledge to set off the contemporary vulgarity, was indeed the post- 
war England, rationalized and booming, battening on its own betrayal 
of the ideal, which young Englishmen now knew. They had never 
known any other. 

But there was one small and perhaps insignificant difference between 
the world the Americans spoke of and the English world—the Amer- 
ican world was not post-war. Or maybe the difference was significant ; 
but it did not signify, because it was unmentionable, and perhaps un- 
utterable as well. The continuity of English utterance passed inevi- 
tably to Americans, because in America alone there was a continuity. 
In the English tradition of England there had come an uncomfortable 
hiatus—composed of men who had died in the flesh, and men who had 
died in the spirit. The thread of life had been cut off by the lightning 
of an incommensurable experience. And the survivors were ghosts at 
the banquet. 

Nevertheless, the young Englishmen who followed Mr. Eliot so 
eagerly, could not follow him into the Church of England. They drew 
the line at that. Dimly they knew that something irreparable had hap- 
pened that was not to be mended by a pilgrimage to Canterbury under 
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the auspices of the Church Times. Mr. Eliot’s idiom was elegant and 
fascinating ; his gesture of profound respect for tradition while he cut 
it up in little stars had an Oriental suavity. Follow-my-leader behind 
him had been rich in contemporary thrills; but the finale in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was an anti-climax. That was too American—a tour de 
force too deliciously American to contemplate, but American after 
all—naturalized rather than natural. 

Yet there was much in Mr. Eliot’s submission to the Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, which escaped attention at the time. In the person of his remote 
(and for aught I know, direct) descendant, Eliot of the Parliament- 
men knelt before Laud and declared that he truly and earnestly re- 
pented of his contumacy toward the Lord’s anointed, and his bad 
behavior toward his bishops; in the person of Mr. Eliot the Mayflower 
came home again, repentant and demiss, plus royaliste que le Rot. 


How like a younker or a prodigal 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 
How like a prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent and beggared by the strumpet wind! 


That return of the American prodigal after three centuries was sym- 
bolic, but irrelevant. Mr. Eliot annihilating America, deleting it from 
the book of history, was an interesting tableau, but hardly more; and 
it has acquired only a decorative development, but no added depth of 
significance by his regilding of the shrine of Thomas a Becket. Mr. 
Eliot is able to busy himself with blotting out three centuries, precisely 
because he never knew the necessity of blotting out four years ; but that 
necessity is at work, albeit unconsciously, in the being of those who 
were once his disciples. 

The parable is, or seems to me, illuminating—else I would not dwell 
upon it. Mr. Eliot’s revolutionary and Puritan ancestry—the Eliots, 
the Pyms and the Hampdens—on whose behalf he now pleads: “Mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa,” at the shrine of St. Thomas and the tomb 
of Laud—were indeed the progenitors of the American civilization he 
abhors and flees from; but they were equally the progenitors of the 
English civilization to which he flees—and of the Ecclesia Anglicana 
in which he hides himself. But the veritable consummation of the civil- 
ization inaugurated by those great individualists is less visible in the 
gregarious nonentity of an American sales convention than in the ob- 
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scenity of modern mechanical war. This is the point at which the mass- 
civilization, which repels Mr. Eliot, authentically reveals its own na- 
ture. Of that revelation Mr. Eliot was not a recipient. Hence he has 
been able to take refuge in the romantic illusion of religious orthodoxy. 
He does not see, or if he does see he does not say (and to see this truth 
and not to say it would be a baseness impossible to attribute to him) 
that the Church of England in which he takes refuge is built today out 
of the very rottenness from which he would escape. 

The utterance, the vogue and the influence of Mr. Eliot derive from 
the fact that he was untouched and unscathed by the revelation of 
war. His extreme Englishness—his high Anglicanism, his toryism, his 
royalism—was possible only to one who had escaped the English des- 
tiny, which though it is avoided by their consciousness, is yet regis- 
tered indelibly on the plasm of the post-war generation of Englishmen. 
They admire and imitate Mr. Eliot; indeed he “taught them lan- 
guage”: but they cannot follow him. If they do anything, they go to 
Spain, to participate in just another war, and for the same cause as 
Mr. Eliot’s ancestry fought—the cause that he has so elaborately re- 
pudiated. But whether they fight in Spain, or whether they remain at 
home toying with theological possibilities, they have no faith. What 
they hear, though they dare not acknowledge it, is “the speech of one 
who sayeth Naught.” 


Hark! the beat 
Of invisible feet 

The terrible tread 

Of that great white dread 
Stallion galloping overhead. 


Ruin rides upon his back 

Beating down, with roar and wrack 
Beauty in blood, and black 

Dust, upon his smoking track. 


The fervors of secular optimism—the plunge into dreams of a com- 
munist millennium—these are no more than an unconscious escape 
from the ultimate question that was:put to Englishmen in 1914-1918. 
But so are the dreams of solace and communion in the Anglican Church 
militant. Both alike are self-inflicted ecstasies to drown the sound of 
the terrible tread of the White Stallion. 

The poem of that name is Mr. Branford’s finest work. It has its 
moments when the rhetoric is overstrained ; but it has a truly dreadful 
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_ power on those who have once been gripped by the meaning of its 
symbolism. It is the utterance of a real and rare imaginative experi- 
ence. That the imagination is essentially intellectual is true; but it is 
_ an intellectual imagination which has gripped the heart and soul of 
the man whom it visited. 


III 


Mr. Branford belongs to those who have not avoided Death and 
therefore—since every man would avoid Death if he could—to those 
who have been unable to avoid it. Since the whole fashion of modern 
utterance is shaped by the instinctive avoidance of Death, or the turn- 
ing of it into a circumscribed and manageable mystery, he is perforce 
unfashionable. 

Death changes; death is changing; death has changed. What was 
once a mystery for the individual to wrestle with, or to forget, is be- 
come the monster who menaces Man; who has perhaps killed Man 
already. Death that was once a part of Life, is now become the whole. 

There were of old time plagues and pestilences: great waves of doom, 
sent forth by the inscrutable God, swept over the earth. Men, women 
and children fell before them. A voice was heard in Rama, a sound of 
lamentation and great mourning—Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted, because they were not. Such lamentations 
have been heard through the ages, and will be heard again. But the 
spirit of Man survives the sorrow of such disasters; it bows, and has 
bowed itself, to the dispensation of the unknown God, and risen re- 
newed, by simple courage or by surpassing faith. “Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 

Likewise in the past, man has been fearful and terrible to man. Cities 
have been sacked ; women and children put to the sword; cruelty and 
desolation have been wrought by man upon his kind. But there was 
an end. The sword-arm of the slayer grew weary. His anger or his 
blood-lust ebbed. Even his savagery was in some sort human, limited 
by human powers of endurance. And, over and over again, before the 
slayer’s sword-arm slackened, his belly sickened, or even his heart mis- 
gave him at the sight of his own doing. And underneath the brutality 
and bestiality of war, there was a rough humanity. Warrior fought 
with warrior ; equal to equal. What he did to the unarmed man, the 
woman and the child, was loathsome and terrible; but he himself 
would be ashamed of his fury. He knew that it was sin. He did not 
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boast of it. The pride of the warrior lay in his triumph over his equal, 
in courage and in arms. 

Thus here also the spirit of man lived on—lived on not merely in the 
courage and chivalry of war, but even in its brutality and bestiality. 
For, if the courage and chivalry were noble, the brutality and bestiality 
were a sin, felt and repented of as a sin. That is the point which must 
never be forgotten. Whether in the battle-struggle men gave death 
and received it, man to man, and man by man; or whether they be- 
haved like beasts and ravished the innocent, Life was the master of 
Death. For Life is still the master when men are ashamed of their 
brutalities, and expect to be punished for their sin. 

All this is changed. Today Death is the master of Life. War is no 
longer the struggle of armed men against armed men. The sin of sins 
—the bestial murder of the innocent—is no longer sin at all: it is “a 
Christian duty.”” Modern warfare is a deliberate and indiscriminate 
massacre of the innocents. It has been said so often that it is a weariness 
to say it again—to ears that hear but understand not. This death comes 
not from God, but from the spirit of Death itself: who never before this 
age walked upon the earth visible and incarnate in Mankind. For there 
is Death in the soul of the man who dares to defend this abomination. 
Let him be a patriot, let him be a revolutionary, let him be a Christian 
—God is mocked today—he is but one thing: part of the living Death. 
In him the spirit of Man has died; what lives in him is Death. Our 
age is the age of the living Death. And Life lives alone in them that 
know it. 

Mr. Branford belongs to those who learned this twenty years ago. 
He was one of the first of those on whom and in whom this grim 
knowledge dawned. He was an airman in the war. 


I too have drunk delight in weakling’s tears, 
The rapture of quick cruelty, and the prize 
Of sudden prey. I too have handled fears 
And filled the air with iron merchandise, 
Like a pitiless falcon nailed upon the skies. 


He became the typical instrument of modern carnage—the new Death 
that is death to the man who deals it. And he was one of the first to 
know what Man, in him, had become. The airman in a bombing 
plane—that is Man today. Mr. Branford was that twenty years ago; 
and he became conscious of what he was: at twenty-three years of age 
he became That. And this is how he remembered it: 
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Pit-a-pat, Pit-a-pat, 

All the dark years I never heard that 
Pit-a-pat, Pit-a-pat. 
Pit-a-pat, Pit-a-pat 

At dead midnight 

Like the spirit of fright 
When I stood on the brink 
Of Hell—I think 

I should have gone mad 
If not for the glad 

Soft silence of that 
Pit-a-pat, Pit-a-pat. 


It is beautiful to those who understand, and terrible to all. There 
thrills the comfort of the annihilation of modern man. 

Mr. Branford is a prophet, because he is prophetic. But the war 
ended when he was twenty-six. He was then a poet for whom some of 
us, in those far-off days, had learned to listen. After all, we could listen 
to strange things in those days; and we had strange things to listen to. 
In those days you could sometimes hear the heart of humanity break- 
ing. 

There were silences in those days. There have been none since. 
Who wants silence today, when he knows what he will hear? In what 
church, in what street, in what countryside, does silence dare to be 
today? Puit-a-pat, pit-a-pat. 

Mr. Branford is silent. He has been ever since. In his heart and mind 
at least, silence dares to be. Yet he was trumpet-tongued—too trum- 
pet-tongued, indeed, for such as I. But in the midst of the storms and 
the thunders was the still small voice: not comfortable as of old. Pzt- 
a-pat, pit-a-pat. 

Now, as I understand, Mr. Branford craves for an audience again. 
He has found one, in me; and I, in turn, seek to win the ears of others 
for him. But with little hope. Men do not want to hear what Mr. 
Branford has to say. They want to forget war ; for if they did not forget 
it, how could they prepare for it? And I fear that not even those who 
protest against War will care to listen to Branford. Hew is the thing 
itself, the Man who has died. 


Who returneth whence he came 

Through Night of Nothing to Thy heart 
By the Bridge of Sin and Shame, 

He shall know Thee who Thou art. 
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Who hath died so deep in life 

That Death disdain him for his dart, 
Shall turn in fierce and loving strife 

On Thee, and know Thee who Thou art. 


Who shall prevail, in awful grace 
Of love, o’er Thee, shall surely run 
With fire and wind before Thy face ; 
He is Thy Beloved Son. 


Who this secret shall acclaim 
He the many, Thou the One, 

Through doubt, and fear, and sin, and shame, 
He is Thy Beloved Son. 


Branford has seen God face to face: the God that is, and not the 
God who was. It is a mistake; but it is also a destiny. It is a mistake, 
above all today, when the far-off, omnipresent tremors of the God that 
is, is driving men on every hand to hide their faces from him in the 
skirts of the God who was. Communist and Christian today alike wor- 
ship him. 

What is God, if he be not comforting? And what is comforting to- 
day but the Lie? And what is the Lie? 

The Lie is that men need not die to live. They need not change, to 
change the world. Because they cannot change, they must have the 
Lie. Because men will not die, Humanity must. 

It is better, I think, far better, to have seen God and been slain by 
him, than to live not having seen him at all. But it does not make for 
success. Branford does not even take the trouble to call on man to re- 
pent. I think he should. And doubtless he would, if he could; but he 
was as one blinded by his vision, and the scales are still over his eyes. 
He does not see men any more. All is One, and all’s one. 


Who hath had commerce in grave peaceful hours 
With sacred, awful, elemental powers ; 

Who undismayed while yet the kind dawn shone, 
Looked to the scroll of flesh and read thereon 
How in each man there walks his skeleton. 


He, in the crashing circumstance of doom, 
Under the splitten skies, 
When the iron devil flies 
Through white vestures flaming from the loom 
Of Nature weaving, even in the tomb, 
Beauty for the hour she dies. 
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He, in his steadfast thought, shall rise 
Above the treason of his eyes, 
To follow sights beyond his seeing 
To borrow breath above his being ; 
Till shattered flesh and twisted bone 
Are mingled into air and gone; 
Till he stand up in the starkness 

Of his spirit, and the darkness 

Of Death and Light are One. 


That is a moment: an eternal one, maybe. But Man cannot live there. 
There, if he seeks to live, even his own integrity becomes a snare. Not 
even the starkness of his spirit can sustain him. He must become hum- 
ble again, and inhabit the tabernacle of frail, sweet flesh as though it 
were his only home. 

That is what I miss in Branford’s poetry—the note of compassion. 
The compassion is in him, and the note is there; but only once, to my 
sense, is it sounded as it should be sounded: in “December, 1918”: 


Through this pontiff hill I hear 
Christ comforting, with ghostly cheer 
The last hour of the dying year. 


Poor broken-hearted year! who fain 
From her tomb would turn again 
For pardon that she brought us pain. 


Night has shown my heart until 
I see the silence of this hill 
Is God’s sad spirit standing still. 


Standing still, because He fain 
Would let the poor year turn again 
For pardon that she brought us pain. 


One who merely endured the war has neither right nor desire to 
criticize one who waged it. But it is time that Branford broke his 
silence. I am speaking not of the poet, but the man. I have tried to 
explain why there is no communication between his work and the 
present generation. It is for Branford himself to make it, not by chang- 
ing his mode of utterance, but by descending again to the world of 
men. 

He cannot do that if he listens forever to “the speech of one who 
sayeth Naught.”’ That is a speech which, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. Nevertheless, it must not become the dominant; if it does, 
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the poet becomes the prophet of desolation. In spite of all, the poet 
who has experienced deeply must become the prophet of love, or men 
will not listen to him. They will not follow Branford to the heights of 
his austere experience unless they know that there is something human 
and precious and simple to be gained at the end. 

And the name for that human and precious and simple thing is 
Love. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
not love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, so that I could remove mountains, and have not love, 
I am nothing.” 


IV 


The significance of Branford’s poetry is that it reveals, in the idiom 
of an intense individual experience, the spiritual impasse of contem- 
porary England and contemporary Europe. We have come to the end 
of our tether—to the end of our philosophy, or our religion. Today, 
such is the general atmosphere, that assertion would be received with 
general indifference. Yet our great English visionary and prophet, 
William Blake, spoke the simple truth when he said: ““Man must, and 
will, have some religion.” But when we see the realization of this say- 
ing in the new religion of the totalitarian state, in Italy and Germany, 
we are genuinely horrified. But we have nothing of the same order to 
oppose to it. Yet the counter-religion of communism fails completely 
to appeal to a people whose instinctive morality is intensely individual- 
istic. 

What we are faced with, in England and in Europe, is the collapse 
of an individualistic morality before the necessities of a mechanical and 
industrial “civilization.” There is a profound and fatal contradiction 
in our philosophy. By the advance of the machine we have become an 
integrated community on the material level; but the philosophy by 
which that advance has been achieved is radically anti-communal. 
The concrete and visible result is that the productive energies of our 
pseudo-community are more and more devoted to preparing the 
means of destruction. As the average Englishman sees it, this ever 
increasing devotion of the productive powers of his country to destruc- 
tive ends is a grim necessity enforced upon him by the war preparation 
of the fascist countries. He does not, and cannot, rise to the perception 
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that the fascist nations are what they are because England is what she 
is. The “defense” we take for granted is the maintenance of our su- 
premacy, which can no longer be maintained. 

European civilization can endure only if the constituent nations can 
_ rise to the conception of a European community. This realization is 
terribly remote. The history of Europe during the grievous post-war 
years has been the history of a steady and cumulative desertion of the 
idea of international community and international law. Yet that ap- 
pears to be inevitable so long as the morality of the individual within 
the nations is so intensely individualistic and competitive. To expect 
an international morality to be superior to the inter-individual moral- 
ity is idealistic illusion. Yet without the re-establishment of the reign 
of international law, and its immediate development into international 
community, it seems inevitable that Europe must destroy itself; and 
that the astonishing advances of its technical civilization will have 
served only to enable it to destroy itself more utterly. 

Hence the sense of doom that invades the more imaginative Euro- 
pean minds, like Branford’s. They area prey to the conviction that our 
“civilization” is impotent to save itself. That means only that it has 
ceased to be a civilization at all. It is a material technique, which has 
developed in independence of all Christian morality, and on the ruins 
of such natural morality as Europe once possessed. In the impasse of 
Europe today is revealed the fallacy of Marxism, which holds that 
morality and religion arise from the material technique of production. 
If this were more than a half-truth, Europe would be a community 
today. As a matter of fact, it is a chaos. 
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WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH: TWENTY 
YEARS AFTER 


By ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT 


UITE frequently when a man is stung with the splendor of 
a sudden thought, he forsakes all other thoughts and cleaves 
only unto it. It was not so with Walter Rauschenbusch, the 
twentieth anniversary of whose epochal book, A Theology 
for the Social Gospel, has just passed. “A hot breakfast,” he once re- 
marked sagely, “is an event devoutly to be desired, but is it wise to 
chop up your precious old set of colonial furniture to cook the break- 
fast?” He was disturbed by the minister who gets hot about child 
labor and cold about prayer meetings. He conceived one of the major 
tasks of the theologian to be socializing the gospel without destroying 
it. To the problem of the relation of personal religion to the social 
gospel he devoted a chapter in his Theology, but none of his books 
fails to touch it, for it haunted him as it did large sections of the whole 
church in his day. 


I 


Walter Rauschenbusch was born in 1861. His father, a teacher of 
church history in the German department of the Rochester Theolog- 
ical Seminary, had left his Lutheran pastorate in Germany to work 
in this country as a missionary among his people. Here he had become 
a Baptist. The family altar was the focal point of the home; the local 
church, its chief outreach. At the age of seventeen young Rauschen- 
busch was converted. (He said to himself in a vein quite foreign to his 
evangelical upbringing, “I want to become a man; I want to be re- 
spected ; and if I go on like this, I cannot have the respect of men.” 
This was his way of declaring, so he reports in the unpublished manu- 
script of an address to the Y.M.C.A., “I am out in the far country and 
I want to get home to my country and I do not want to tend hogs any 
longer.”) After studying at a gymnasium in Germany Rauschen- 
busch was graduated from Rochester University in 1885 and from the 
seminary in 1886. Disappointed in his ambition to become a foreign 
missionary (his professor of Old Testament raised doubts about his 
orthodoxy), he became minister of the Second German Baptist Church 
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in an industrialized slum area of New York City, where he remained 
for eleven years. He then accepted an invitation he had earlier de- 
clined to teach at Rochester Theological Seminary. 

In 1891 he spent a year in Germany studying the teaching of Jesus 
and sociology, “a good combination and likely to produce results.” 
During the early years of his effective pastorate, however, he followed 
the conventional evangelical interpretation of religion as personal sal- 
vation, in which he had been nurtured. Even the defects of its other- 
worldliness, he confessed, had “something of dearness to him, like the 
narrow Staircases and sloping ceilings of an old home.” But gradually 
he discovered that his religious ideas did not fit when he sought to 
apply them. He had in fact encountered conditions of living for which 
neither his religious education nor his home life had prepared him; 
for not only was he brought up within the tradition of religious pietism 
but he had known at first hand as a boy only rural economic America 
and the handicraft system in Germany, both of the pre-capitalistic era. 
The slum areas of New York shocked him and necessitated a reinter- 
pretation of the gospel. The influence upon him of Henry George, 
who was running for mayor of New York City at the time Rauschen- 
busch first came there, was paramount. 

It is needless to elaborate Rauschenbusch’s growing realization of 
the misfit between his inherited gospel and social conditions. His so- 
cial interest, however, did not prompt him to abandon the gospel. Nor 
did he make the mistake of identifying social salvation with personal 
salvation, for he knew the desperate problems of the individual life. 
He never thought of personal salvation as a kind of interim gospel, 
necessary only until the coming of the kingdom of God, a Chris- 
tianized social order, when all personal problems would be some- 
how automatically taken care of. On the contrary he was quite 
well aware that, as he said, “every new being is a new problem of 
salvation. It is always a great and wonderful thing when a young 
spirit enters into voluntary obedience to God and feels the higher free- 
dom with which Christ makes us free.” The consciousness of wrong- 
doing, of imperfection, of a wasted life will always lie on many, who 
will need forgiveness and the strength of a new beginning. People 
become bruised and lonely and the wings of the angel of death brush 
their doorposts. “Universal prosperity would not be incompatible 
with universal ennui and Weltschmerz.” “ In the best social order men 
will still smolder with lust and ambition and be lashed by hate and 
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jealousy as with the whip of a slave driver. No material comfort and 
plenty can satisfy the restless soul in us and give us peace with our- 
selves.” Spiritual regeneration, in short, is the most important fact in 
any life history. 

Obviously Rauschenbusch could never think of the social gospel as 
a substitute for the personal gospel. He remained sensitive to the 
depths and heights of personal existence. But he was equally cognizant 
of the socially produced tensions which deplete spiritual vigor, “the 
internal crises of the individual which are connected with the social 
forces that play upon him.” Social salvation meant for him the reor- 
ganization of the environment, social and material, to the end that 
many of the personal crises and strains might be diminished. He en- 
deavored, for himself, to begin at both ends simultaneously: “to 
change our economic system in order to preserve our conscience and 
our religious faith ; and to renew and strengthen our religion in order 
to be able to change our economic system.” He did not want to “sub- 
stitute social activities for religion.” 

That Rauschenbusch’s fear lest soup get the center of attention has 
been to a considerable degree justified is quite apparent to any candid 
observer of liberal Protestantism in America. One of the major prob- 
lems today is the personalizing of the social gospel, or better said, the 
undergirding of the social gospel with personal religion. Rauschen- 
busch himself would have had considerable difficulty in dealing with 
our generation. We sympathize with his social ideals but we lack faith 
and hope and love for promoting them and even when we possess such 
faith, hope and love we are apt to find ourselves burdened with an 
overplus of personal problems which social service and humanitarian 
activities do not and cannot solve. 

What has happened here is a typical instance of theological change, 
the pattern of which can be discerned again and again in the history 
of the church. The progenitors of the social gospel, like Rauschen- 
busch, came for the most part from orthodox Christian homes where 
they learned their religious habits and the fundamentals of Christian 
piety. As they matured the issue that confronted them was the burden 
of poverty, underprivilege and disease which break down human 
spirits faster than the church can build them up. Against these social 
enemies they launched their lives. Quite naturally they transmitted 
to their followers their hard and often dangerously won insights con- 
cerning the social responsibilities of the Christian conscience. But at 
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the same time, and I believe quite inadvertently, they neglected to 
transmit the piety which underlay their own living. Their faith in 
God and their habits of religious living were not discoveries but mat- 
ters of fact, and like all matters of fact tended to become mat- 
ters of course. Their successors took over their social vision minus 
their religious resources. They have all too often found themselves 
equipped with inside braces inadequate to withstand the external 
pressures of social antagonism and resistance. In no event could serv- 
ice and reform satisfy the deeper longings of the human heart. In 
consequence they have tended to desert the social gospel. They are 
enrolling under any banner whatever (and there are many different 
ones) that promises to deal with the personal problems of decision and 
destiny. 


II 


The same pattern of theological change stands out sharply in recent 
thinking about the church. Not long ago leaders of the liberal wing 
of American Protestantism almost with one voice proclaimed that the 
church was the servant of the community and must justify its right 
to sufferance and support on the part of the community by its tangible 
contributions to the welfare of the community. As over against the 
error of thinking of the church as existing only for its own sake, for 
the spiritual refreshment and comfort of its members, this was a whole- 
some emphasis. But it has been carried so far that more than one lib- 
eral church is finding difficulty in maintaining its own existence, to 
say nothing of serving the community. This situation too has come 
about quite inadvertently. Attention has been so sharply concentrated 
on the novel feature in the situation, namely the opportunity to use the 
church in social education and action, that the problem of institutional 
maintenance and repair was overlooked. After all there have always 
been churches. The unconscious assumption has been that somehow 
the inner life of the church would take care of itself. But they forget 
the principle of institutional entropy. The church does not take care 
of itself. Like any other institution or individual it can live for some 
time on its inherited capital, material and spiritual, but ultimately it 
must replenish its resources. Now the older generation of leaders, being 
themselves nurtured in the church and bound to it by the deepest of 
emotional ties, unconsciously recognized this. But they did not make 
it explicit. Their eager followers appropriated only half the meaning 
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of the church, and enlisted as its officers to lead it into social action. 

Vigorous efforts are at present being undertaken to redress the bal- 
ance. The unification of the churches, the enrichment and revision of 
their liturgies (one of Rauschenbusch’s own ambitions, by the way), 
the education of the members in the meaning of ritual, the explora- 
tion and exploitation of the great Christian doctrinal traditions— 
these endeavors will be misunderstood if they are interpreted as re- 
treats, as regressions to the principle of the church as an end in itself. 
They are desperate endeavors to recover a tool which has all but lost 
its spiritual vitality and thrust. Unless the church be treated both as 
means and as end it ceases to be either. 


III 


Like many of his contemporaries Rauschenbusch paid scant atten- 
tion to the problem of defining the church. He did not feel as Chris- 
tians feel today the pressure of competing and antagonistic institutions 
like the National Socialist or the communist states, which require of 
our generation a rethinking of the origin and nature of the church in 
order to justify its opposition to these institutions. It is difficult to 
imagine one’s way back to the time—only thirty years ago—when a 
man like Rauschenbusch could say that existing civilization and its 
governments are not hostile to Christianity. 

His views of the church are implicit rather than explicit, but they 
can be readily identified and codified. 

The church is the body of Christ, who performed the miracle of 
bringing it into being. The church is a fellowship of men and women 
organized around Jesus Christ as their source of power, sharing his 
impulses of love and his convictions about life. Rauschenbusch has a 
metaphysic of will rather than of substance and is therefore dissatis- 
fied with any definition in terms of being rather than of activity. Thus 
he inclines to define the church in terms of its function or meaning. 
It is a fellowship for worship. It exists to promote the kingdom of 
God, which is “humanity organized according to the will of God.” 
The church is more than a collection of individual beings; it is a 
superpersonal or composite personality with a collective memory and 
a collective will, which brings social forces to bear upon evil. As the 
incarnation of the Christ-spirit on earth the church becomes the organ- 


ized conscience of Christendom, and the generator of the religious 
spirit. 
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Outside of the church, according to Rauschenbusch, there is no sal- 
vation. “The individual is saved, if at all, by membership in a com- 
munity which has salvation.” More precisely he means by this that 
“some group of people in whom the saving love of Jesus Christ has 
found a new incarnation, lays hold of an enfeebled, blinded, human 
atom and infuses new hope and courage and insight, new warmth of 
love and strength of will, and there is a new breathing of the soul and 
an opening of the inner eye. Salvation has begun. .. . A lost soul is 
enfolded in a new society.”’ Like other social theologians (one thinks, 
for instance, of John Bennett) Rauschenbusch thinks of the church 
as an organized religious institution or institutions. He concerns him- 
self with the visible churches rather than with the church as an ab- 
stract body of believers in and doers of the Word. But unlike some 
of his successors (to name Bennett again) he makes no elaborate 
analysis of the church as an agent for social salvation. 

Indeed Rauschenbusch’s strategy is that of indirection. Two ele- 
ments in his point of view account, perhaps, for his neglect of the 
church in social action. His early evangelicalism prompted him, in 
spite of his theory of the church as a superpersonality, a collective will 
set on righteousness, to think of the church’s chief contribution to 
social salvation as the supplying of individual regenerated personalities, 
whose wills set justice above policy and profit. His low churchman- 
ship prevented him from thinking of the church as the sole means by 
which the spirit of God seeks to promote his kingdom. He made no 
totalitarian claims for the church as the sole dispenser of the grace of 
God. The churches, he says, are profoundly needed as generators of 
the religious spirit; but they are no longer the sole sphere of action 
for the religious spirit. In addition to the churches, the state, the fam- 
ily, and the industrial organization have their parts to play. When he 
pointed out that the greatest future awaits religion in the public life 
of humanity, he meant that Christian men and women operating in 
and through these institutions are to bring about the desired changes. 

Rauschenbusch’s pages carry surprisingly few criticisms of the 
church. He seldom excoriates it for its deficiencies. To be sure he 
occasionally confesses them. The church, he points out, tends to yield 
to the law of social gravitation and drop to the level of its environ- 
ment. Church bodies grow old and become “social agencies for keep- 
ing people stupid, stationary, superstitious, bigoted and ready to choke 
their first-born ideals and instincts as a sacrifice to the God of station- 
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ariness.” But he never goes to the extreme of believing that the 
church or any part of it is anti-Christ. Indeed the church is a Chris- 
tianized section of the social order for it has passed through “a moral 
transformation and redemption, still incomplete, but far-reaching and 
tremendous.” This came about by its unlearning despotism and ex- 
ploitation and coming under the law of love and service. It took sev- 
eral centuries to complete this process, he adds, and even now it is 
incomplete, but a constitutional change has been wrought. The gap 
between the real invisible church and the equally real visible churches 
is painful to him but he does not allow himself to indulge in melan- 
choly self-reproach by dwelling on the church’s sinfulness or on the 
imperfectibility of the social order. With refreshing forthrightness 
he dismisses such adolescent lamentings over the horror of compro- 
mise. After all nothing lasts unless it is organized, he declares, and if 
it is organized out of human materials we must put up with the qual- 
ities of human life in it. He tried to “keep within hailing distance of 
common sense.” 

The major crisis under which the church staggers is, he believes, 
external rather than internal. He fears that “if society continues to 
disintegrate and decay the church will be carried down with it.” The 
church must therefore not merely condemn the world. It must seek 
to change it, or else it will tolerate the present social order, conform 
to it, and go down to ruin with it. Unless changed, the social order 
is doomed and the church cannot save itself by withdrawing from the 
world. Only his recognition of the seriousness of the social situation 
would have prompted Rauschenbusch’s appeal to the church to sup- 
port the social gospel out of self-interest. 


IV 


The pattern of theological change, according to which the person- 
ally acquired insights are transmitted to the neglect of the socially in- 
herited insights, becomes again apparent in any consideration of the 
theistic position of Walter Rauschenbusch. To one acquainted with 
Rauschenbusch solely as the author of the Prayers of the Social 
Awakening (and he is probably more widely known through this slim 
classic than through any of his other writings) the indictment that he 
exhibits a marked tendency toward a humanist theology must seem 
well-nigh incredible. And yet this is the very charge leveled against 
him by the able secretary of the World Christian Student movement, 
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Visser t’Hooft, in his study of The Background of the Social Gospel in 
America. A superficial reading of Rauschenbusch’s theology gives 
considerable force to this criticism. God, he declares, is for us. Not 
man for the glory of God but God for the glory of man appears to be 
his emphasis. As over against the doctrine of creation he stresses the 
Stoic principle of immanence: God as indwelling law, as in continu- 
ous relation with mankind. Indeed Rauschenbusch’s sentences glow 
when he describes the “God who strives within our striving, sends the 
impact of his energy to make our will restless for righteousness, floods 
our subconscious mind with dreams and longings, and always urges 
the race on toward a higher combination of freedom and solidarity.” 
Love, according to Rauschenbusch, is a principle valid for God and 
man alike: man’s purposes are identifiable with God’s plan for the 
world. The consciousness of God and the consciousness of humanity 
blend completely. A man can never sin against God alone. “We love 
and serve God when we love and serve our fellows.” 

Visser t’Hooft, it may be said, should have written with more pre- 
cision when he states that “the idea of a democratic God indicates 
very clearly that the direction of thought of the social gospel is to- 
wards pantheism.” Karl Heim’s illuminating word about the theo- 
logical meaning of pantheism may serve as a corrective. Pantheism is 
the acceptance of the past course of events as conferring validity upon 
the present situation. Certainly the advocates of the social gospel are 
not pantheists in that sense at all. Visser t’Hooft also fails to penetrate 
the meaning of what he describes as the “theory according to which 
religious conceptions are projections of continually changing social 
patterns.” Rauschenbusch anticipated (or should the word be “ap- 
propriated” ?) the social pattern theory of the “Chicago theologians.” 
He recognized that doctrines in order to become orderly, intelligible 
and congenial need to be formulated in the current patterns of thought. 
This implies frequent reformulation. But such reinterpretations do 
not involve, indeed they distinctly deny, the subjectivity of the concepts 
and the objective unreality of God and his activity, which are being 
reinterpreted. 

With these minor caveats, one must acknowledge that the Dutch 
critic appears to make an excellent case against the social gospel as it 
is often represented. But it is quite clear that he has named the wrong 
culprit. Anti-humanist expressions of theistic faith do not appear so 
frequently on the pages of Rauschenbusch’s writings as those quoted 
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which point toward humanism, but there is no ambiguity about the 
former. God is eternal in the midst of time. We disregard his cosmic 
will at our peril. That will now exists in heaven and is to be done on 
earth. God “takes the initiative,” his is the grace. The atonement 
emphasizes God’s transcendence. He will bring to fulfillment in his 
own time the kingdom which is divine in its origin, progress and con- 
summation, a miracle all the way. A chasm exists between the will of 
God and the actual condition of mankind. “God is in his heaven and 
thou art on earth; therefore let thy words be few.” For a Christian 
man the only sure guide in speaking of God is the mind of Christ. 

What then has happened? Rauschenbusch and the older pro- 
ponents of the social gospel took as a matter of course and lived by a 
faith in a transcendent God. Such a living doctrine was so much a part 
of the inherited texture of their faith that they assumed it must be so 
or would be so for everyone. They felt no compulsion to emphasize 
what everyone could and did take for granted. Had it been their 
policy to stress such points their voice would have been no more than 
an echo of the Christian voice of the centuries. To sound another 
note, which at the moment had become almost completely silent, 
rightly seemed to them to be their special mission. What they over- 
looked was the fact that though for oneself one may not need at any 
given period of history to emphasize a central truth of Christian doc- 
trine one must take care to keep it alive and to nurture the oncoming 
generation with it, even though the supplementary and for the mo- 
ment more novel doctrine is more exciting. 

The result of this failure of the leaders of the social gospel to make 
provision for a well rounded religious education has been that many 
of their successors, knowing little or nothing about theism, have moved 
on to the theological stage which Visser t’Hooft has so vividly de- 
scribed. Twenty years after the publication of A Theology for the 
Social Gospel the attempt is being made to recover the lost radiance 
of the Christian faith along two routes, one of which seems much more 
hopeful than the other. The neo-conservative movement on the con- 
tinent of Europe, with its faint repercussions in this country, gives evi- 
dence of trying to redress the balance by an equal unbalance on the 
other side ; exponents of this movement incline to stress the transcend- 
ence of God to the exclusion not so much of his immanence as of his 
cogency and of his relevance to human existence. Other theologians 
are endeavoring to retain the theological achievements of the social 
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gospel but to work back through it to recover the implicit theism 


which they now recognize has been sadly obscured. Among these 
thinkers are such men as John Bennett and Walter Horton, with the 
Niebuhrs occupying a position between the two groups. 


V 


Reference has been made more than once to the unconscious influ- 
ence upon Rauschenbusch of his evangelical background. Two other 
instances deserve mention: his stress upon love as the central principle 
of Christian social ethics, and his preoccupation with the doctrine of 
the atonement. 

The evangelical emphasis in Christianity roots back in Paul, to 
whom we owe the emphasis upon God as love. To Paul the law and 
its correlative, justice, were subordinate concerns of God and man. 
That God operates according to the principle of love rather than of 
justice became the well-nigh universal tenet of the Christian faith. As 
much as anything else, that has tended to limit the Christian ethic to 
individual problems and to face-to-face relationships, where love can 
find adequate expression. But love, whether it be the complacence 
which delights in the loveliness of the loved object or the benevolence 
which desires to enrich and enhance the loved object, provides no 
sufficiently robust and practical principle for the relation of groups to 
each other. 

Rauschenbusch occasionally perceived this. He pointed out the 
limitations of love in industrial relations. (“Suppose a businessman 
would be glad indeed to pay his young women the twelve dollars a 
week which they need for a decent living, but all his competitors are 
paying from seven dollars down to five dollars. Shall he love himself 
into bankruptcy?’’) He endeavored, therefore, to socialize love. The 
lover of mankind must seek so to organize society that it will be pos- 
sible for him effectually to express his love. But Rauschenbusch never 
seems to have perceived that love is itself no principle for group rela- 
tions. Thus he never succeeded in clearing the social gospel of an 
atmosphere of ethical unreality. It is a sign of hope and a promise of 
advance for the social moment within Christianity that younger lead- 
ers like Dr. Vlastos are facing this evangelical prejudice squarely and 
redefining love in such a way as to identify it with justice. Love, ac- 
cording to Dr. Vlastos, is mutuality. By this he means cooperative 
activity and community of interest. Love is neither altruism, sacri- 
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ficing the self; nor egoism, annexing the other. Love or mutuality is 
justice, conceived and achieved (Curistenpom, Autumn 1935) P 
Along this line of thinking lies the promise of advance for the social 
movement within Christianity. 

To the doctrine of the atonement Rauschenbusch devoted the long- 
est and climactic chapter of his Theology for the Social Gospel. And 
yet with all his brilliant re-evaluation he fails to make it a very profit- 
able servant of the social doctrine. ‘The cross,” he concluded, “was 
the most tremendous publicity success in the history of mankind.” It 
has been pointed out that Rauschenbusch belongs with that group of 
theologians (they all have an evangelical background) who tend to 
“reduce the whole network of social evil to sin. .. .” They do not dis- 
tinguish adequately between sin and the other roots of social evil and 
disintegration. In respect to the latter, the doctrine of the atonement 
is largely irrelevant. It is without doubt the awareness of the irrele- 
vancy of this central Christian doctrine to the social problem which 
has unconsciously turned away many a sincere evangelical Christian 
from the social gospel. He has been taught that the gospel is the good 
news of the forgiveness of sin. But what meaning has forgiveness for 
either the specific or the generalized evil a man does as a member of 
society? To blame oneself in such situations is rather quixotic, for 
individual personal responsibility, say for the persistence of war, is 
negligible. The sense of guilt seems to be too dubious a motive on 
which to hope for much social action. The doers of social evil stand 
not so much in need of forgiveness as in need of education and recon- 
struction. 


VI 


Rauschenbusch omits two doctrines which have a direct bearing 
upon social salvation. One of them, the doctrine of God as Creator, is 
among the richest items in the social gospel. To be sure that myth is now 
being given at the hands of Continental theologians a special turn of 
meaning which robs it of much of its social significance. They are 
right in claiming that the doctrine of creation is intended to distinguish 
God from the world. By means of it they magnify God in order to 
minimize humanity, a characteristically Calvinistic interest. The cor- 
relative of the Creator is the creature; and as creatures human beings 
may not idolize themselves and their hopes or their achievements. But 
this doctrine also means the connection of God with the world. Other- 
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worldliness and social asceticism are practical denials of this doctrine 
of creation. If God made the world, for us to turn our back upon it is 
to turn our back upon God. Second century Gnosticism inclined to- 
ward this heresy. 

As the creator of the world, God is concerned not merely with hu- 
man spirits but with human bodies and the raw materials of culture. 
He is a God of things as well as of soul. In the light of the doctrine of 
God as Creator salvation needs to be thought of in more comprehen- 
sive terms than evangelicalism has often thought of it. The social 
gospel should indeed appropriate the doctrine of creation as one of its 
major myths, for it is the religious assertion that man can be saved only 
in and through his world, that the human soul needs God-created 
fresh air and God-created bodies and God-created raw materials, even 
though man cannot live by these things alone. 

Another classic Christian doctrine which Rauschenbusch might 
have baptized into the service of the social gospel is the doctrine of 
the incarnation. One can imagine Rauschenbusch’s horrified dis- 
claimers were it suggested to him that this doctrine implied a social 
gospel. For in his day as in ours that doctrine is so identified with 
sacramentarianism that it is difficult to think of the one doctrine with- 
out the other. Sacramentarianism rests on a theory of human nature 
quite foreign to the ethical personalism of Rauschenbusch. Rauschen- 
busch did not believe that man’s nature is substantially or constitution- 
ally evil. According to him man’s will is perverse. We do not need a 
transformation of our nature but a redirection of our will or loyalty. This 
transformation cannot occur on an unconscious level, as the sacramen- 
tarian believes it may occur in Christian baptism or extreme unction. 
Instead of such quasi-magical interpretations the ethically centered 
Protestant, like Rauschenbusch, insists on decision, on faith, on self- 
consecration as the hinge on which a life swings from the old to the 
new. 

To disclaim the theories of sacramentarianism is not to scuttle the 
sacramental view of life, nor to deny the actuality of the spiritual re- 
freshment of the communion, the leadership of the official ministry, 
and the fellowship of the church, which sacramentarianism is one way 
of guaranteeing. But just as the sacraments are not inextricably linked 
with any particular theory about them, so the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion is not tied to the sacramentarian theory that by indwelling in the 
corrupt nature of man Jesus Christ transformed that nature. 
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Webb has pointed out that it was an essential feature of the Oxford 
movement that it made the “incarnation rather than the atonement 
the central dogma of Christianity.” And we must turn to the heirs of 
that movement, the Anglo-catholics, if we would see how the doctrine 
of the incarnation flowers out into the social gospel. W. G. Peck 
makes some of these implications clear in his volume on the Social Im- 
plications of the Oxford Movement, which was published in connec- 
tion with the one hundredth anniversary of that movement and suf- 
fered a regrettable eclipse when the anniversary passed. He points 
out that the incarnation implies the “spiritual solidarity of the race. 
... It affected the whole human race in all times and places.”” Man’s 
social life must therefore be redeemed. Underlying this theory is the 
realistic view of human nature which has had long currency in the 
church. Realism accounts universals alone real. Humanity or man 
has a greater reality than individual men. Individual men partake of 
reality in so far as they participate in man or humanity. By becom- 
ing incarnate in humanity Christ has become incarnate in every indi- 
vidual human being. Every last individual human being is thus seen 
to have significance for God. We therefore cannot accept without 
challenge the practical obliteration of that significance so character- 
istic of many areas of contemporary social living. 

From another angle, too, the doctrine of the incarnation furthers 
the interests symbolized by the social gospel. Whereas the evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement lays stress upon the birth and death of 
Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the incarnation takes the whole of his 
life into account. By obvious implication the whole of our human 
lives is also significant. One cannot overlook the complete context of 
any given individual in endeavoring to save his soul. A further item 
may be added in the words of another member of the Anglo-catholic 
party, N. P. Williams, “that faith in the incarnation, in Christ as the 
brother of man, has been the great inspiration and motive power of 
all social work undertaken by the adherents of the Oxford movement.” 
That this social work has been considerable and that members of this 
party within the Anglican church are rapidly taking the lead among 
English speaking people as the theologians of the social gospel no one 
can doubt who is acquainted with the writings of the men already 
mentioned as well as of V. A. Demant, a leader of the “Anglo-catholic 


Summer School of Sociology” and the editor of the British Chris- 
tendom. 
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VII 


Attention has already been called to the prospect that liberal theo- 
logians are beginning to explore the potential meanings of Christian 
_ doctrines which they have long neglected or abandoned. These doc- 
trines were jettisoned because of a false understanding of the meaning 
of theological doctrine. A theological doctrine gets its significance not 
as a scientific statement but as an attitude-conditioning statement. 
Many of the traditional Christian doctrines could not stand up against 
the findings of the sciences, but that does not affect their religious 
meaning. It is one thing to speak about God and man and the world 
scientifically or philosophically. It is another thing to speak about 
them theologically. When one speaks about them theologically one 
commits oneself to a specific attitude toward them. It may be shown 
scientifically, perhaps, by anthropological research, that human be- 
ings are much alike. That is an interesting scientific fact. But when 
we assert that God has made of one blood all men to dwell on the face 
of the earth we mean that our intention is to treat men as blood 
brothers. 

Some such understanding of the nature of Christian doctrine is 
needed if the younger socially minded generation is to assume its place 
within the ongoing stream of Christian thought and ecclesiastical loy- 
alty. Once the distinction is made clear between the scientific and the 
“existential” nature of Christian doctrine, then these men and women, 
now too numerously outside the church, may find their place within it. 
They will be able to do so in no small measure because of the spade 
work of Walter Rauschenbusch in giving a social interpretation to the 
ancient gospel. They will need to watch out lest they repeat the lop- 
sided pattern of theological change whose imprint has marred and 
scarred their own religious living. More specifically, they will need to 
make the doctrine of the incarnation, divorced from its ecclesiastical 
and sacramentarian connotations, the doctrine of God as Creator, and 
the doctrine of the atonement, the three legs necessary to sustain and 


propel the social gospel. 
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PREPARING THE CHURCH FOR 
THE NEXT WAR 


By THE EDITOR 


E are well on the way to the next war. All the nations are 
\ , preparing for it. Some have already begun to fight in it. 
Perhaps Ethiopia and Spain and China are the scenes of 
its opening battles. When the next war will come in world-embracing 
proportions, no one knows. Diplomacy is engaged in stalling it off from 
week to week, from month to month, from crisis to crisis. But there 
has settled down upon all the world’s governments a strong conviction 
that war is humanly unavoidable. Some governments plainly want to 
precipitate the next war now. Others will endure provocative insults 
for the moment only because their preparations are not yet complete. 
Preliminary to an adequate facing of the problem which the church 
will confront in the next war it is necessary to take a very long view of 
civilization and a very long view of Christianity. By a long view of 
civilization, I mean a view that includes the whole history of man, as 
far as his life on this planet is open to our knowledge. This requires 
that we shall think in large magnitudes, and it carries with it, of course, 
grave dangers, especially the danger of drawing positive and over- 
daring conclusions from the insufficient data that are available. But 
the study of human civilization in its full historical sweep, has become 
one of the most fascinating occupations of the modern mind. It is 
both a scientific and a speculative occupation. Anthropology and 
archeology are two of its richest fields of inductive investigation. The 
philosophy of history is its speculative expression. From Hegel and — 
Karl Marx and Buckle and Nietzsche to Spengler and Pareto and 
Berdyaev and Lewis Mumford, the modern speculative thinker has 
grown increasingly aware of the importance of a philosophy of history 
if we are to reach any understanding of human destiny and the mean- 
ing of life. 
I 


How shall we explain the hectic enthusiasm of the totalitarian states 
for their new order of things? How could they be brought so easily 
to abandon the long established ideology of the Christian West and 
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commit their cultural and national destinies to an ideology which can 
be accurately described as a sophisticated revival of primitivism? The 
answer is not obscure. It is found in the widespread belief, or intuition, 
that modern civilization is coming to an end, that it is headed for 
catastrophe, and that only those societies can survive which take time 
by the forelock and, by capitalizing the inevitable, deliberately adopt 
the ideology of primitivism in advance of the arrival of primitivism, 
so that when the catastrophe comes and the world lies in chaos they 
will be in a preferred position. Already oriented toward the primitive, 
they will be able to rise, phoenix-like, from the ruins and to seize power 
and glory at the threshold of a new era. This intuition of the end of 
Western civilization is most explicit in the National Socialism of Ger- 
many, where the theses of Nietzsche and Oswald Spengler are com- 
bined in the thought of Ludendorff and Rosenberg as the basis of the 
new order. 

Spengler’s doctrine is familiar. In The Decline of the West he argued 
that civilizations have a cyclical existence corresponding to the life 
cycle of a biological organism. An organism passes through five phases: 
birth, growth, maturity, decay and death. Every civilization, says 
Spengler, passes through the same cycle. It is born, it grows, it reaches 
maturity, it decays, and then dies. No civilization is exempt from this 
biological law, he argues. Every culture in history has existed under 
this fatalistic determinism. Our own Western culture is no exception. 
Indeed, Spengler goes on to show that the West has already passed 
its maturity and is in decline, hastening toward death. 

Without adopting this deterministic philosophy of history, much 
can be said for Spengler’s description of the state of Western society. 
Certainly there are many evidences that Western civilization is deca- 
dent. Our economic structure is in chaos. Our political order is one 
of blind confusion. There is widespread revolt against democracy, and 
where revolt has not yet become overt, there is skepticism and fear. 
Our educational system is a hand whose fingers are all thumbs. Our 
dominant philosophy is subjectivistic, mole-eyed, humanistic. Its in- 
evitable harvest is social disintegration. The ideology which provides 
the intellectual framework of modern life is an ideology of the all 
sufficiency of man. It issues in a consciousness of power. And when 
man takes power into his own hands he falls inevitably upon destruc- 


tion. 
We can see Western civilization more clearly if we turn our eyes to 
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the East, and note what it has done, for example, in Japan. The Japa- 
nese took over our science, our industrialism, our capitalism, our forms 
of democracy, our nationalism, our education, our philosophy. What 
has all this done to them? It has made fapan a mighty engine of war. 
Her whole social order is oriented toward military conquest. Every- 
where that Western civilization goes it heads up at last in war. China 
has been slow in developing along our Western lines, but she recently 
demonstrated before Shanghai that she had not learned from the West 
in vain. The Westernized East is a mirror in which the West can see 
itself. It is a dark picture, but the Christian church must look upon it 
steadily, and with clear, realistic eyes. The important thing for us to 
see is that war is inherent in this civilization of ours. War is not an 
incident. Peace is the incident; war is the main business. Peace is a 
moment of good luck ; war is the persistent causality. Peace is an arti- 
ficial armistice ; war is intrinsic and abiding. 

There is deep significance in the fact that Japan is fighting an 
undeclared war in China. She uses war as trade uses traveling sales- 
men. The presence of her soldiers and bombers in China is a logical, 
almost normal, way of getting China’s trade and seizing China’s mines. 
We have probably seen the last declared war. We are not going to call 
it war any more. It is trade, it is cooperation, it is human welfare. Ina 
word, war is civilization! In the democratic nations of the West the 
moral appeal to “do something” for China, while it stirs the people’s 
emotions, reveals their paralysis. They are unable to envisage any- 
thing practicable which they can do for China. They are inhibited by 
the knowledge that the consequences of any conceivable action would 
be far more costly to humanity than the consequences of inaction. If 
they should drive Japan back to her own land, their success would be 
their failure. The fruits of such an achievement would turn to ashes. 
That is the terrible fact about our civilization. When it fights to save 
democracy, or to vindicate a treaty, or to preserve international law, 
and wins its victory, it is no better off than before. Nothing is gained. 
Indeed, the dragon’s teeth which it sows in its defense of its Belgiums 
or its Chinas bring forth a harvest of chaos—nationalism, fascism, 
communism, nazism, folkism, class struggle, hatred, fear—and the 
world prepares for a still greater struggle. War settles nothing. Boy- 
cotts and embargoes settle nothing. They are not merely bad methods, 
which good people should abhor. These weapons also are bad because 
the society that wields them is bad. Even when these weapons are 
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successful, they fail, because the character of civilization is such that it 
vitiates its own victory. It is ethically impotent to consolidate the moral 
fruits of a war to end war, or to vindicate treaties, or to punish an 
aggressor, because every military success only strengthens the hold of 
militarism upon the body of our civilization. 

But not only is the method of force thus vitiated by the character of 
civilization, pacific methods of achieving peace are also vitiated. The 
tragic disillusionment which has followed in the wake of the signing 
of the Kellogg Pact is only surpassed by the discovery that the nations 
which entered into the League of Nations behave within the league in 
precisely the same way as they behaved outside the league. Thus the 
league itself, though founded on the most solemn covenants of peace 
and pacific adjudication of differences, develops into a new system of 
balanced power. 

The Spenglerian view of all human civilizations—the view that they 
inevitably fall on death, as inevitably as an animal or a man falls on 
death—is the dominant view of those in our time who study civiliza- 
tions in the long perspective of human life on our planet. I know of 
no scholar who professes to have found any empirical or secular prin- 
ciple in any civilization, including our own, which promises indefinite 
survival for that civilization. It is not strange that the only alternative 
to pessimism is the glorification of primitivism. 

This is the point at which Christianity must become conscious of its 
unique responsibility. If the Christian faith is unable to confront a 
pessimistic civilization with an authority more commanding and a 
promise more inspiring than a scientific culture can offer, there is no 
salvation for either human society or for Christianity. Mankind would 
indeed be caught in the ever recurring cycle of meaningless existence 
and our conception of Christianity as the savior of civilization would 
be a sheer illusion. 

When we turn to Christianity to ask what it has to offer, the question 
which we desire to put can be formulated quite specifically. What we 
want to know is this: Is Christianity able to break the Spenglerian 
cycle and create a civilization which can endure? The testimony of 
history is ambiguous on this point. Christianity has a very human, a 
very naturalistic, history and there is much evidence that can be pro- 
duced to prove that it, like other religions, is a mere product of the 
cultural process—a mirror of its civilization—and that it will share 
the fate of its civilization. In the long centuries of its existence Chris- 
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tianity has conformed at too many points to the political, the eco- 
nomic, the imperial, the military, the ideological demands of the secu- 
lar order, to warrant our making sweeping claims for its uniqueness. 
But making due allowance for its weak and blind, and sometimes 
scandalous, compromises with the secular order, there remains, I hold, 
a body of fact connected with Christianity which our metaphor of the 
mirror cannot explain. What is this characteristic of our Christianity 
which cannot be explained in terms of the bare naturalistic process? 
We shall find it, I think, in the prophetic character of the Christian 
faith. Christianity is a prophetic religion—this is its distinction among 
religions, and this is the characteristic which lifts it out of the natural- 
istic process of secular culture and sets it over against secular culture 
with a unique responsibility as the bearer of a great hope. 

What do we mean by a prophetic religion? A prophetic religion is 
one whose God stands over against man and over against man’s world 
and makes demands upon man and his world other than those de- 
mands which arise within the natural or cultural process of man’s 
secular existence. This is the uniqueness of Christianity, that it reveals 
a God who is other than humanistic, or secular, or naturalistic. The 
Christian God is not a mere reflection of man, nor an ally of man’s 
purposes. He is the everlasting Other—not Barth’s Wholly Other, 
but the objectively real Other who stands over against man and his 
world as Creator, Judge and Redeemer. A religion which offers such 
a God is a prophetic religion. It is this prophetic characteristic of 
Christianity which inspires us with faith and hope that a civilization in 
decay may yet be saved, or if it goes down, that a new and enduring 
civilization may be built upon the ruins of the old. 


II 


I have said that in such a study as this we must take a long view of 
civilization and also a long view of Christianity. By a long view of 
Christianity, I mean one which includes Judaism, for Judaism and 
Christianity are, historically, one religion, a fact attested by the inclu- 
sion of the Old Testament in the Christian Bible. The fact that the 
Jews rejected and continue to reject Christianity is no reason why 
Christians should reject Judaism. And we do not reject it. Judaism 
is a part of our faith, as essential a part as any element which came 
into it this side of the birth of Christ. Christianity, as both Jesus and 
Paul taught, is the fulfilment and continuation of Judaism. Now the 
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great and distinguishing characteristic of Judaism was its God. He 
was a God who stood above and beyond man and made demands upon 
Israel which were not derived from Israel’s empirical existence. He 
was not a reflection, a mirror, of Israel’s life. He demanded that Israel 
should be a reflection of him, of his character and will. 

Taking Christianity in this long perspective as including Judaism, 
we begin to see its unique relation to human culture or civilization. 
Christianity stands outside of its civilization, aloof from it, and brings 
to bear upon its ways, its motivations, and its ideals, the revelation 
and the judgment of its God. If it is true to its own genius, it does not 
conform to the secular and empirical demands of civilization ; it judges 
them and approves or condemns them in the name of its God. And 
whenever Christianity does conform to or compromise with the inter- 
ests or ideologies of secularism and empiricism, it is conscious, or can 
be brought to consciousness, of its apostasy. 

From its beginning Christianity has been a prophetic religion, that 
is, a religion whose God stood over against civilization. The most sig- 
nificant fact in the Old Testament is the fact that Yahweh chose 
Israel to be his people. Israel did not choose Yahweh. Yahweh was 
not native to Israel. He came to them from outside, and called them 
to himself. He adopted them. They were to be his peculiar people, 
and were to have no other gods. His will and his law extended down 
to the remotest detail of their lives. But he was always transcendent, 
unconditioned by the immediacies and the finitude of their empirical 
existence. He did not speak to them from the plain, but from the lofty 
heights of the mountain. How he came to them at Sinai and, through 
Moses, disclosed himself and his purpose for Israel and became their 
God—this story is recited with exquisite insight in that extraordinary 
book, J, Yahweh, by Robert Munson Grey, which no one interested in 
either religion or modern civilization can afford not to read. In chap- 
ters which fascinate me beyond those of any book I have read in many 
years, Mr. Grey utilizes both myth and historical fact to show how 
this multitude of Hebrew slaves with no God of their own were found 
and chosen by Yahweh who spoke to them from transcendent heights 
amid the thunder and lightning of the Holy Mount. Yahweh burst in 
upon this ragged and unorganized host and made them by his law and 
his promise of a national destiny an ordered and united people. The 
history of the Hebrews thereafter was the history of their vibration 
between devotion to their God and apostasy from him. It was always 
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the prophets who called them back. The prophets spoke not in the 
name of national interest, or of empirical prudence, or of an immanent 
moralism, but in the name of Yahweh. “Thus saith the Lord,” was 
the preamble of their announcement of Yahweh’s judgment. Israel's 
misadventures, defeats and sufferings were due to the people’s apostasy 
from Yahweh, and there would be no return of secular prosperity 
until they returned to his ways and his will. 

Christianity is the continuation and enlargement of the prophetic 
religion of Israel. Jesus himself stood in the line of the prophets. Our 
Christianity began at Sinai when Yahweh chose Israel. It was ex- 
tended to all mankind when Paul affirmed that through Jesus, the 
Messiah, God was fashioning a new Israel, a new race, in which there 
was neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free. The 
Christian church is this new Israel. It is a society oriented toward a 
God beyond itself, as Israel was a race oriented toward a God beyond 
itself. That is to say, it is a society which derives its life, its duties, its 
fellowship, its responsibilities, its hope, its ideology, and its contribution 
to civilization, from a God who is outside the secular stream of events, 
a God who is other than man, other than the social process, other than 
civilization, other than the highest human ideals. This “otherness” 
does not mean that God is inaccessible, or unknowable; on the con- 
trary his will is such a revelation of reality that in its light every hu- 
manistic and empirical claim to finality is cast down. 

A prophetic religion is related to its civilization in terms of this 
aloofness, this otherness. It can never be identified with civilization. 
It is always more, always other than, any civilization with which it is 
associated. But in the very process of being accepted by a civilization 
it tends to become mixed with the secularities of its society, and to 
lose its own distinctive orientation. It tends to become priestly and 
formal, on the one hand, or moralistic and secular, on the other. As 
the dominant religion of a particular culture, it loses contact with its 
own Source and seeks replenishment, not at the living spring of the 
Eternal, but at the cisterns of secular idealism. Its prophetic character 
is eclipsed, or smothered, or forgotten. It ceases to glory in its God, 
and glories in man—in man’s powers, his knowledge, his “control” 
over nature. It exchanges its own ideology for the ideology of the 
secular order. It centers its hopes in the evolution of the secular proc- 
ess which it imagines is leading humanity to the kingdom of God. 
Yahweh, the Eternal, becomes Yahweh the tribal God. Man is no 
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longer seen as made in God’s image, but God is seen as made in the 
image of man. 

Thus sucked into the stream of secular interest and idealism, this 
prophetic religion shares in the decadence of its secular society. And 
it faces the possibility that it will share in the doom of this society. 
The imminence of catastrophe may bring it to its spiritual senses. If it 
becomes aware that the secular process is leading not to the kingdom 
of God, but to vast catastrophe, its rude awakening becomes the 
ground of hope for its own salvation and for the salvation of civiliza- 
tion. It may rediscover its own unique character. It may hear again 
the voice of its God who still stands beyond the temporal continuities, 
giving his law from the Holy Mount. The possibility of such an awak- 
ening will depend upon the degree of its own decadence. If the spark 
of prophecy is still within it, if it has not wholly forgotten its origin in 
a revelation from Beyond, a prophetic religion will begin instinctively 
to set its house in order, to withdraw from its too close identification 
with the secular scene. In the name of its God it will pronounce judg- 
ment upon the very civilization in which it has shared, and seek re- 
plenishment again in its own ideology. 


UD 


This process of withdrawal has its perils. It may take the direction 
of escape. This is the fallacy of the millenarian conception of Chris- 
tianity. Millenarianism is a way of washing religion’s hands of any 
responsibility for civilization. It is a fantastic psychological device for 
saving the church in some other world while humanity in this world 
goes to perdition. Millenarianism is the antithesis of prophetic reli- 
gion. The withdrawal of a true prophetic religion from a decadent 
civilization is for the purpose of saving civilization, not abandoning it. 
This is what Augustine led the church to do in the days of the decline 
and fall of Rome. His “City of God” into which the faith of the 
church withdrew had its terrestrial side as well as its celestial. It was 
not a way of escape. It was a way of salvation, not merely for those 
who withdrew into it, but for civilization itself. Christianity, by not 
retreating into the heavenly city and abandoning this world, but by 
orienting its relation to this world in the light of the heavenly city, 
saved the precious values of civilization and knit the barbaric hordes 
into a cultural unity which lasted for a thousand years. 

We are living in a period of cultural disintegration. The forces 
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which seem to have control of human destiny are blind and passionate. 
The civilization which boasted of its security and its immunity from 
the dangers which brought earlier civilizations to their death, is NOW 
felt to be moving toward the Spenglerian doom. The Christian church 
was never so conscious of its impotence to inspire and guide the secu- 
lar life of man. The world has risen up against the God of prophetic 
Christianity, and is worshiping tribal gods. The church is beginning 
to awake to the fact that it has given hostages to this world which now 
tie its hands, stop its mouth from prophesying, and blind its eyes so 
that it cannot see the chariots of God in the hills. The strategy which 
a prophetic religion is bound now to take is a strategy of withdrawal 
from its complicity with the secularities of a civilization rushing in 
madness toward chaos. War is the epitome of this chaos. In the next 
war all the anarchic and disintegrative forces of modern civilization 
will come to a head. The manner in which the Christian church 
handles itself as it contemplates an all-engulfing struggle of the forces 
of this world will demonstrate whether the spark of prophecy still 
glows within it. 

What specifically is the duty of the church as it contemplates the 
imminent possibility of the downfall of civilization in another war? 
The tragedy of Christianity in 1914-1918 was due to the fact that the 
church had made no preparation for such a catastrophe. The Chris- 
tian religion was caught unaware. It had not rehearsed its role. It 
therefore followed the line of least resistance. It blessed the war and 
blessed the nations in prosecuting it. 

Are we willing that the church shall come up to the next war in 
such a state of unpreparedness? The greatest business before us now 
is to envisage the situation in which the church will find itself when 
the next war comes, and lay down in advance the broad lines which 
it intends, under God, to follow. What, then, must the church do to 
make itself ready for the crisis?) My answer can be at best only the 
beginning of an answer. 

The first thing, as I see it, which the church must do to prepare 
itself for war is to establish in its own thought the fact of its complete 
independence in human society. This includes as its first and major 
emphasis the independence of the church from the state. In those 
countries where the church is established as the protector and ally of 
the state and as the ward of the state, the affirmation of the church’s 
independence involves enormous complexities which cannot be con- 
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sidered here. In America, we have long been under the illusion that 
the independence of the church had been accomplished. But if we 
examine what the fathers did, and especially if we examine the actual 
practice of America’s churches, we shall see that, though our constitu- 
tion marks a distinct advance in political organization, it does not 
solve the problem. It solves it for the state, but it does not solve it for 
the church. Our American government is bound by a self-denying 
ordinance. It has promised in its constitution that it will not make 
any law concerning religion or the establishment thereof in the United 
States. It thus gives freedom to religion. Under this freedom religious 
groups of all kinds have flourished without political restraint. The 
church can ask of the state nothing more than freedom. 

But the church in America has never fully availed itself of this free- 
dom. There has been a tacit understanding between church and state 
that when the state demands the church’s support this support will be 
forthcoming. The church has never faced the possibility of withhold- 
ing its blessing from the state. On the contrary, it has accepted its 
freedom as though it were a gift from the state for which the state 
deserved its support in return. Living thus beside a benevolent state 
which pursued a Jaissez faire policy toward religion, the American 
church has allowed its freedom to become a substitute for its inde- 
pendence. Grateful to the state for its gift of freedom, the church has 
forgotten that it was born free, that its freedom is not a gift of man, 
but the gift of God. Envisaging now the probability of a new war, it is 
primary to every other consideration that the church shall establish 
in its own thought and make it clear to society as a whole, and espe- 
cially to the state, that it is not here because the state graciously allows 
it to be here, but that it has an independence of its own. The church 
is here because God put it here. 

The claim of the church to an independent existence is the deepest 
issue in the world today. The rise of the totalitarian state has forced 
the issue. This new type of state makes the church a mere department 
of the government, a tool of the secular order, It makes God a useful 
subject of the state rather than its sovereign. We in America have not 
been compelled to face this issue yet, but the psychology of the hour 
and the desperate extremity to which the state will be pushed in the 
next war will test the church to the limit of its courage. Another war 
will force every state to claim totalitarian functions, and the church 
will surely fall a victim to it unless it begins now to make explicit and 
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clear to itself that its course of action must, under God, be independ- 
ently determined. 
IV 

In the second place, if the church is to prepare itself for the next 
war it must excommunicate war from its altars. The fact is that his- 
torically the Christian church, in this matter of peace and war, has 
been on the side of war. The cloak of sanctity which the church threw 
over war, eased the consciences of German and French and English 
and American Christians who went forth to kill one another. True, 
they might have gone anyhow, without this sanction, but they would 
have done so under profound moral constraint. It is the church’s 
essential business to generate just this constraint in the souls of men. 
For this the church exists: to create a tension in men’s hearts, a tension 
between the way of the world and the will of God. But the church 
can generate this tension only if it maintains its character as the insti- 
tutional expression of the will of God. And God does not will war. 
How then can the church bless war? Or glorify the heroes of war as 
if they were her own heroes? 

I have no easy solution of the predicament in which the next war 
will place the Christian church. But one thing is sure: The church will 
come out of the next war shorn of her moral power if she participates 
in it, if she sanctifies it, if she puts the stamp of God’s approval upon 
it. The only way of hope for the church to survive the next war is to 
begin now completely to dissociate herself from war. This requires 
that the church face one simple fact, namely, that a war—any war— 
spells defeat for every purpose for which the church exists. How can 
the church willingly cooperate in its own defeat? How can the church 
bless and glorify the undoing of its own work? 

The difficulty of excommunicating war from the church arises 
chiefly from the confusion of two problems that should be kept dis- 
tinct. One is the problem which war presents to the individual Chris- 
tian, and the other is the problem which war presents to the church 
as an institution. The problem which arises in the individual con- 
science when the state calls upon the Christian citizen to go forth to 
war is not the same problem as that which the church as an institution 
confronts. The individual Christian is a citizen of the state; he has 
pledged allegiance to the state ; he enjoys the goods of life because the 
state gives them to him or protects him in the pursuit of them. He is 
under profound obligation to the state, and in gratitude he feels con- 
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strained to give the full measure of devotion to the state in its hour of 
crisis. It is this confusion and conflict of loyalties which constitutes 
the problem of the individual Christian. 
__ But the church has no such inner conflict of loyalties. It is not a 
citizen of the state ; it has not pledged allegiance to the state ; the goods 
which it possesses and by which it lives are not the gift of the state; 
the church is under no obligation to the state. It rightly has relation- 
ships with the state, but these relationships do not imply any duty to 
serve the state. Its duty is to serve God alone. 

The church’s function in this relationship is to minister to the state 
in the name of God, not to be ministered unto by the state. And when 
war comes, the church has no obligation to bless the war and glorify the 
nation’s arms. It can only repent in sackcloth and ashes for its failure 
to make peace among men. The church can repent, but it cannot 
glorify its failure. Yet that is what it does when it glorifies and blesses 
the banners of war, when it recruits soldiers for battle, when it sends 
its ministers as chaplains to “buck up” the fighting morale of the 
troops, when it erects memorials to its sons who fell in war, and when 
its pulpits flame with patriotic hatred against the enemy. 

What the individual should do is one problem; what the church 
should do is another. The individual’s problem is one of the most 
poignant questions which the Christian conscience has to face. We 
do not discuss it here. It must be solved by the individual Christian 
for himself. But the problem which the church confronts leaves no 
standing ground for argument. For the church is set in the world to 
make peace, to establish brotherhood, and it cannot glorify its own 
failure without stultifying its divine character. 


V 


This brings us to the third act in the preparation of the church for 
the next war. I will state it thus: The church should begin now to 
prepare itself against internal division over the pacifist issue. As I look 
forward to another war, I dread its consequences in the internal life 
of the Christian community. During the past twenty years there has 
been a vast development of nonresistant pacifism. Thousands of 
clergymen and no one knows how many of the laity, especially of our 
more intelligent youth, have committed themselves to a policy of non- 
participation. They will refuse to fight. They will defy conscription. 
And they will take the consequences. These men and women are the 
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flower of our Christian community. They are organized; they are 
aggressive in the propagation of the conviction which they hold. Nat- 
urally, in their failure to make the distinction between the citizen’s 
problem and the church’s problem, they demand that the church shall 
take their side of the individual citizen’s problem. In a word, they will 
demand that the church shall bless their pacifism and condemn the 
soldier. We have here the making of an issue which, when the next war 
comes, may rock the church to its foundations, and result in further 
tragic divisions in the already divided body of Christ. The pacifist 
issue, unless the church prepares for it, will cut right across all our 
denominations, dividing them into pacifist churches and—shall we 
say ?—patriotic churches. 

Can the Christian church survive further division? What can we do 
to prepare against division? We can begin now, while there is yet time, 
to come to a new understanding of the nature of the church, as a com- 
munity which transcends all such conscientious differences among its 
members by including them in its own body. This is a doctrine with 
which we are not sufficiently familiar. We are accustomed to define 
the church as the institution which stands preeminently for the right— 
presumably as we see the right. But this is only half a definition. It is 
not an adequate one. Such a formula would define the Republican 
party as well as the Christian church. 

Republicans believe that their party stands for the right. Similarly 
the Democratic party, or any other political party. This definition of 
the church would also define the League of Women Voters, or the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, or the Civil Liberties Union, or the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, or the Rotary Club. All these and a hundred 
other organizations are devoted to the right, to the realization of cer- 
tain ideals. Manifestly this is not an adequate definition of the Chris- 
tian church. To identify the church with the right, with the pursuit 
of specific ideals, is to fall short of complete understanding of the 
Christian faith. For ideals are human thoughts—let us be clear about 
that—and a church dedicated to the realization of ideals, and to noth- 
ing beyond these ideals, is a humanistic institution. 

The genius of the Christian church lies in the fact that it is not 
dedicated to the realization of human ideals, but to the realization of 
the will of God. To the altar of the church we bring not only our sins 
and shortcomings, but we bring also our ideals. We confess our sins, 
but we also confess that our ideals are nothing to boast of, that they 
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are limited by our finitude and are shot through with selfishness, self- 
righteousness and egoism. The saints, with Isaiah, have always ac- 
counted their righteousness as “filthy rags,” and that not because they 
_ fell short of their ideals, but because they saw both their sins and their 
ideals in the white light that falls upon God’s altar. To this altar 
sinful man brings not only his sins for forgiveness, but his ideals for 
perpetual reexamination and revision. Here the pacifist and the 
soldier alike may bring their ideals. But neither pacifist nor soldier 
has a Christian right to make his ideal a ground for dividing the cor- 
porate fellowship of the church of Christ. 

The pacifist ideal is held with tremendous intensity. The pacifist 
is tempted to identify his pacifism with Christianity itself. There is 
a book, published in England under the title, Christianity Is Paci- 
fism. I have not read the book and, knowing the author, I suspect 
that the title belies the contents. But if pacifism in the title means 
taking the conscientious objector’s position and equating that moral 
conviction with Christianity, then I must solemnly demur. In Chris- 
tianity, the pacifist and the soldier pass together through the same 
waters of baptism, sit at the same communion table and partake of 
the body and blood of the Lord Jesus, and kneel side by side at the 
same altar and offer to God, the one his conscientious soldiering, the 
other his conscientious pacifism. 

This is what I mean when I say that the church transcends all 
ethical issues by including them in its own body. It carries these 
ethical differences in its own body because it is in Christ that these 
differences of conscience may be reconciled. It would be a terrible 
mistake for the church to affirm its gospel in terms of factional paci- 
fism. Just as it has been a terrible mistake for the church in the past 
to affirm its gospel in terms of the conventional patriotic ideal. During 
the last war that is what the church did. The loyal Christian was the 
loyal patriot. And the church in effect denied its altars to the con- 
scientious objector. Room must be made in the church of Christ for 
both the Christian pacifist and the Christian soldier until God shows 
his church some solution which is still withheld from its understanding. 


VI 


In the fourth place, if the church is to prepare itself for the next war, 
it should begin now to envisage the situation in which it will stand 
after that war, and determine its present character and activity ac- 
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cordingly. War is the world’s greatest destroyer of faith in the living 
God. We are not left to idle guessing as to the spiritual condition in 
which the next war will leave mankind. The uprooting and blighting 
of fundamental Christian convictions as the result of the late war is 
the most conspicuous fact of the past two decades. And where faith 
has survived, or where it has been restored, it is a shallow faith, a timid 
faith, a short-ranged faith. 

Another war will play havoc with such faith. Its inevitable effect 
will be to make the world and history look like an affair of chaos and 
stark confusion, having no meaning, no purpose, no guidance, no goal. 
This view of history has become more widely held since 1914 than 
ever before. Whether Western civilization can be saved or not, we 
cannot know. The forces which push it toward the brink are strong, 
passionate and demonic. Where shall we turn for hope? 

I turn with hope—a trembling hope—to the Christian church. Per- 
haps the church may yet save civilization. If it cannot save Western 
civilization it can begin now to set its own house in order, so that it 
may save the civilization that will slowly arise upon the ruins of the 
West. The Christian church is the carrier of the eternal truth upon 
which any enduring civilization must rest. If the Spenglerian cycle is 
to be broken, and civilization lifted to a higher level where its decay 
and death shall not be inevitable, it is Christianity alone that can do it. 

Therefore the church, viewing itself and its world in a wide and 
long perspective, and envisaging the possibility, nay the probability, 
of war, must prepare now to deal with the chaos that will ensue. If 
civilization goes down, every Christian must be anxious that the 
church shall not go down with it. But it can come through the crisis 
and minister to a distraught humanity only if it comes through with 
clean hands. Mankind will turn on its heel in scorn of a church which 
does once more what the churches did in 1914-1918. And what is 
meant by clean hands? I have already indicated three things the 
church must do to make its hands clean. One is the clear affirmation 
of its own independence. Another is the excommunication of war 
from its altars. The third is the guarding of its own unity against fur- 
ther division over the pacifist or any other issue. To these I am now 
adding a fourth. The church must effectively disengage itself from 
the decadent structure of a civilization whose fate in history is about 
to be sealed. The church has allowed itself to be flattered and patron- 
ized by the secular order. It holds a privileged position in the status 
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quo. It isa chief beneficiary of the very evils which cause the disinte- 
gration of the existing order. Obviously, the church cannot expect to 
minister prophetically to a new order unless its hands are clean of 
complicity with the money-mad, idolatrous, militaristic and human- 
_ istic forces which have produced Western civilization. If the church 
appears to the world to be bound up with these forces and to be an 
integral part of the falling structure, it too will fall. Such a church 
will be hated, as the Russian church is hated for its weak and soft 
compliance with the will of the old regime. 

The hour has come for the church to begin to disentangle its or- 
ganized life from its dependence upon the secular support and favor 
which it has sought and enjoyed in the past, and to take a position 
from which it is able to look at Western civilization with a prophet’s 
eyes. The Christian church should today be uttering her warning and 
pronouncing God’s judgment as Jonah condemned and warned 
Ninevah. By such a course, the church may at least save herself. And 
by such a course she may save our modern Ninevah. But in any event, 
such a church, surviving the next war, will be able to offer the way of 
salvation to the new civilization whose slow rebuilding will follow upon 
the destruction of this. The specific steps we are to take will become 
clear to us when once we see where we ought to go, that is, where God 
wills that we should go. One thing the church must believe about itself, 
namely, that it was thrust by a creative act of God into the world to 
be the bearer of a revelation from him which alone can save the world. 
Whatever happens to a particular civilization, mankind cannot itself be 
lost so long as the church survives and proclaims its gospel of redemp- 
tion unsullied with the privileges, the seductions and the philosophies of 


this world. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
DEEP AND DARING WISDOM 


Tue Destiny or Man, by Nicotas Berpyaey. Charles Scribner's Sons, $5. 


HE title of this book can scarcely be said to give an adequate idea of its 

contents. It is really a full length treatment of Christian ethics with 
special emphasis upon the theological implications of Christian ethics. As such 
it is a book of the greatest importance. Readers who have had difficulty in 
understanding Berdyaev’s other longer works can be assured that here is a 
volume which moves steadily and usually with clarity through the chief themes 
which now engage all Christian thinkers, that as a whole it offers a point of 
view which is provocative and persuasive, and that on almost every page there 
are sentences of insight and beauty. It is strikingly like two recent books which 
come from very different backgrounds: Brunner’s The Divine Imperative and 
Niebuhr’s An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. All three books are studies of 
Christian ethics in the context of theology. To a surprising extent, all three 
writers agree in certain major insights and in many practical conclusions. 

Berdyaev is a witness to the reality of the Christian unity which so many 
Christians felt at Oxford and Edinburgh. Here is a Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian who sees with the Reformers the evils of legalistic and moralistic religion. 
Yet, in harmony with the best in his own tradition he maintains a more bal- 
anced view of human nature and a richer view of the content of salvation than 
the theologians whose thought is based upon that of the Reformers. Berdyaev 
should prove to be as ecumenical a figure as the Christian church possesses. 
I have read no book coming out of the present theological ferment on the 
Continent which seemed to me to be so true to the profundities of Continental 
thought without at the same time leaving me with a sense of one-sidedness, 
unfairness and traditionalism. Berdyaev is less traditional than the leaders 
of Continental Protestant thought because, not tempted to absolutize sixteenth 
century theology, he lives in the whole Christian tradition and does so as a 
free spirit. 

The book begins with a discussion of ethical and religious knowledge along 
lines which are becoming familiar with the stress on the limits of rational and 
scientific knowledge. Berdyaev employs the conception of mythical thinking 
which Professor Niebuhr is seeking to interpret to Americans. There follows a 
speculative chapter on the origin of good and evil, the main point of which is 
the least convincing thing in the book. Then there is a chapter on the doctrine 
of man which draws for its materials on theology, philosophy and psychology. 
The heart of the book is the section which deals with ethics. There are chap- 
ters on “The Ethics of Law,” “The Ethics of Redemption,” and “The Ethics 
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of Creativeness,” and then a long and extraordinarily valuable chapter on 
concrete problems of ethics. The book concludes with a rather brief section 
on the subjects suggested by the title: death and immortality, hell and paradise. 
This last section has very strong parts, especially about death and hell, but on 
the whole it is the most conventional, repetitious, and the least convincing part 
of the book. This is not the only book which becomes weaker when it deals 
with those eschatological questions. 

I shall have space to mention a few of the most important of Berdyaev’s 
conclusions. 

Berdyaev’s conception of man represents the Greek Catholic tradition which 
is moderate in its attitude towards original sin. As he says: “The Godlike and 
spiritual life of man is not destroyed but merely damaged by the fall, and the 
image of God in man is dimmed.” Man is free. Man is essentially a creative 
being. Man is a sinner whose life is corrupted by self-centeredness. Man is a 
tragic figure whose tragedy is “not merely a struggle between good and evil but 
something still deeper—a conflict between values which are equally good.” 
“The discoveries of psychopathology are wholly in keeping with the Christian 
doctrine of original sin.” Berdyaev in common with most contemporary 
Christian writers rejects all utopianism, all expectations that the kingdom of 
God can be realized in history, but he is equally careful to insist that reform 
is possible. As he says, with his eye on many contemporary thinkers: ‘““There is 
no reason whatever for concluding that a world afflicted by original sin is 
bound to have absolute monarchy, absence of political freedom and a capital- 
ist economic system based upon the exploitation and oppression of the work- 
a 

Berdyaev resembles Protestant theologians in his attitude towards legalistic 
and moralistic forms of religion. He shows that the moral law can never of 
itself change the lives of men. He shows that no general principle of morality 
can help us to decide between competing values, that each moral decision is a 
creative moment to which no static norm applies. He shows the dangers of 
self-righteousness and writes like Luther against trust in works. His sharpest 
polemics are against preoccupation with one’s own salvation. “People man- 
aged to deduce from Christianity the most disgusting morality that has ever 
been known—the morality of transcendental, heavenly egoism.” He shows 
the dangers in all legalism of reducing the Christian life to precepts which can 
be easily fulfilled and the consequent neglect of the salvation which is made 
possible for men in Christ, salvation which is participation in God’s creative 
work with love and joy. 

Together with this criticism of legalism Berdyaev has a fine answer to those 
who see no place for law at all: “But the law has a positive value of its own. 
It warps the individual life, but it also preserves it. It is a paradox, but ex- 
clusive predominance of the ethics of grace in a sinful world would endanger 
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the freedom and, indeed, the very existence of personality. A person’s fate 
cannot be made to rest solely upon other people’s spiritual condition.” 

Berdyaev agrees with such writers as Brunner and Niebuhr that the ethics 
of the Gospels cannot be made the basis of political and economic life. He 
works out a social ethic under the compulsion of love and compassion. His 
cardinal political principle is the preservation of spiritual freedom, and par- 
ticularly the freedom of conscience, thought and speech. He fears the tyranny 
of the state but he has no patience with the economic liberalism which makes 
possible exploitation. He accepts the socialist rejection of capitalism but he 
hopes for a mixed system which will keep the power of the state in check. He 
opposes communism but not as a reactionary. His words about revolution 
coming out of his own experience of the Russian revolution are memorable: 
“There always is a certain relative justice in a revolution though it may be 
wrapped up in falsity, malice and violence. . . . Vengeance is hideous, but it is 
not for those whose wrongs have provoked it to denounce its hideousness. . . . 
The disease of the revolution can never be cured by counter-revolutionaries 
and reactionaries.” (Recommended reading for the Vatican.) 

Berdyaev is not a pacifist. He recognizes the necessity for the use of force 
to restrain evil and even for war but he sees that the character of war has 
changed and that henceforth war cannot be justified. “War has a fatal dia- 
lectic of its own which will bring it to an end sooner than the preaching of 
peace.” 

It is interesting that Berdyaev’s condemnation of capital punishment is more 
unqualified than his condemnation of war as it has been in the past. He re- 
gards it as a cold-blooded way in which society expresses its primitive instincts. 

The freedom with which Berdyaev thinks can be seen in his rejection of the 
catholic legalism concerning sex and marriage. He says that to prohibit di- 
vorce is one of the most cruel things which can be done to human beings, 
“forcing them to live in an atmosphere of falsity, hypocrisy and tyranny and 
to profane their most intimate feelings.” 

In the section which really deals with human destiny Berdyaev emphasizes 
one thing with great power: that the idea of hell is necessary for preserving 
the reality of human freedom but that it is a diabolical idea when thought of 
in terms of the divine justice. He denies that hell has objective existence. He 
is scathing in his denunciation of the good people who have accepted with 
complacency the damnation of their fellows. He sums it up well when he 
says: “Moral consciousness began with God’s question, ‘Cain, where is thy 
brother Abel?’ It will end with another question on the part of God: ‘Abel 
where is thy brother Cain?’ ” 

This book will satisfy American readers least in some parts of its meta- 
physical background. The conception of the origin of evil is hardly convinc- 
ing. The emphasis upon mythical thinking creates a margin of obscurity, 
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especially in regard to the real meaning of eternal life. But no weaknesses de- 
tract from the daring and deep wisdom of Berdyaev’s conception of Chris- 
tianity. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 


MEDICINE FOR THE MINISTER 


Eruicat DitemMas oF THE Ministry, by FRepErick F, MUELLER and Hucu HartsHorne. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 
es ee His Wortp anp His Work, by Wituiam Apams Brown. Cokesbury 
TeSS, $2. 
Tue Minister’s Jos, by Avsert W. Patmer. Willett, Clark and Company, $1.25. 
AVING read all of the Lyman Beecher Lectures and scores of other 
books about the ministry, the present reviewer brought a jaded appe- 
tite to the bountiful table spread in these three volumes. With feet under the 
table and napkin ready for use, he made lazy beginning, planning to taste 
daintily here and there, only to discover that he could not resist any of the 
menu. He rises from the feast, impressed by the quality of the food and the 
competence of the cooks. 

Ethical Dilemmas of the Ministry is a sobering, pioneering document. Dr. 
Mueller and Dr. Hartshorne are eminently qualified for this exploration. Ten 
theological seminaries and 800 of their alumni, picked from the classes 1901- 
1930, located in New York, New Jersey and New England, contributed to 
the findings. As a result, we have a first-hand study of the practices and judg- 
ments of representative clergymen upon a fairly complete list of ethical prob- 
lems involved in the professional work of the minister. What these ministers 
are doing and thinking about “Marriage and Divorce,” “Discounts in Stores,” 
“Clergy Fare on Railroads and Buses,” “Professional Relations,” “Fees and 
Gratuities,” “(Church Finance,” etc., is set forth in statistical tables and edi- 
torial comment. The authors offer no code for ministers and are restrained in 
criticism, but it is easy to feel their astonishment over the extraordinary diver- 
sity of practice and opinion, and their impatience with the shabby ethics of 
many parsons. “Reflection on the data offered in this volume causes one to 
question the ethical superiority of those who follow the calling, if not the call- 
ing itself.” The moral and religious guides of mankind do not look any too 
well in the “candid camera shots” exhibited in this book. Moreover, they do 
not seem particularly concerned to have a professional code, such as is com- 
mon to other major professions. Ministerial efforts at the making of such a 
code have been sporadic, and have sometimes been “laughed out of court.” 
Conferences for ministers and the meetings which ministers arrange for them- 
selves give scanty attention to this matter. 

A frequent complaint of the ministers reported in this study is that the 
problems of professional ethics were not discussed in their seminary prepara- 
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tion. Our authors deal with this point and conclude: “In not one of the fifty- 
seven theological schools investigated by the Study of Theological Education 
was any course in ministerial ethics found. More extensive study of the ten 
seminaries cooperating in this investigation revealed that professional ethics is 
dealt with only incidentally and quite superficially in other related courses.” 
The chapter, “Implications for the Seminaries,” would seem to be the most 
practical of all. A notable bibliography is appended. 

Dr. William Adams Brown, churchman as well as theologian, preacher as 
well as scholar, adds another solid book to the long list from his pen. His ma- 
terial was first used in various lectures to groups of ministers and retains some- 
thing of the informality of the spoken word. Copious citations from his own 
recent works enforce the argument without spoiling its freshness. Deep-going 
diagnosis of the spiritual maladies of this generation is followed by practical 
prescriptions. The vexed and disordered world in which the minister works, 
with its humanistic substitutes for God, its scientific ardors, its new tyranny of 
the state and its snarling peace, is thoughtfully, if not brilliantly, described. 
“To sum up in a sentence, what. we see in our world is the passing of Christen- 
dom, the revival in our time of conditions for which we should have to go 
back to the third century to find a parallel.”” A new factor has entered into 
modern life and has confronted us with unprecedented problems. “That new 
factor is modern science, and this both in its capacity as pure science, affecting 
man’s ways of thinking, and in its capacity of applied science, affecting his 
ways of acting.” The dominating note of our age is uncertainty. Religion is 
increasingly regarded by vast multitudes as an elective which one may take or 
not as one pleases. 

What is the function of the Christian minister in such a world? “It is first 
to see clearly what is the true function of the Christian church in this con- 
fused and troubled world; and, secondly, to fit himself as a minister of that 
church to fulfill his part of that task worthily in the place to which God has 
called him.” There are some things which the world must not expect from 
the church, such as a complete solution of economic and political problems _ 
and a complete realization of Christian ideals by its members. But the church 
holds in trust for mankind a “unifying and life-giving gospel” and an “un- 
conquerable faith in its ultimate supremacy.” Men in Europe, who think they 
are Napoleons, have won the youth because they have a gospel. But their 
gospel lacks the two distinctive features of our Christian gospel—its theistic 
basis and its universality. 

After indicating the new setting in which the minister must perform his 
task, Dr. Brown discusses specific functions of the minister—his work as priest, 
evangelist, teacher, pastor and churchman. The one superlative thing the 
minister can do and must do is to help make God real to a generation that has 
largely forgotten his presence. The humanist attitude toward religion as pre- 
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sented in Henry C. Link’s The Return to Religion is “self-centered rather than 
God-centered.” 

Books which contain extreme or novel views of the minister’s work are often 
more exciting reading than this one. There are no clever characterizations, no 
pungent aphorisms, but there is mellow wisdom in abundance. This book 
bears the birthmarks of our immediate era. No minister can ponder it without 
winning new understanding of the breadth of his task and new valor in its 
service. He will be more inclined to shun a ministry of unstudious popularity 
and cultivate the scholarly spirit which breathes through every page of this 
book. 

When we turn to Dr. Palmer’s book we are in the realm of the crackling 
practicalities of the minister’s everyday activities. Ten lively chapters deal 
with as many phases of the minister’s “exciting calling.” Written for the young 
aspirant to the ministry or the young man who may be encouraged to aspire to 
it, this book endeavors “‘to present a fairly balanced account of the rich total 
possibilities of the Christian ministry today.” If practicing parsons read it, Dr. 
Palmer hopes that it will help them to check their own programs and pro- 
cedures. 

Dr. Palmer has had more than twenty-five years’ experience in the pastorate 
but there is precious little of autobiography in these pages. You will not learn 
that he has presided over several major churches with masterly skill. But you 
can guess it from the salty sanity, the fresh ideas of ministerial technique and 
the sense of vocational thrill which run through the book. Dr. Palmer is sen- 
sitively aware of the minister’s ethical dilemmas and of Dr. Brown’s spacious 
setting of the minister’s work, but he goes straight to the discussion of the min- 
ister’s job, and in swift succession deals with the preacher, the priest, the 
counselor, the administrator, the teacher, the human being, the minister’s wife, 
the minister’s training, winding up with a self-analysis for ministers and a final 
chapter on the church and its minister. Mrs. Palmer contributes a portion of 
the discussion on the minister’s wife. 

Dr. Palmer’s clinical familiarity with his subject is matched by the lucid and 
supple prose with which he writes, and which in itself is a good model for any 
preacher. The sentences are short and as crisp as good celery. The quotability 
of the book is irresistible. ‘The preacher has to be more versatile than the 
Sunday paper, more alluring than a baseball game, more interesting than the 
movies, better informed than the latest book.” “Plan to do your best preaching 
after you are fifty years of age.” “Souls have been saved after the first twenty 
minutes.” “You are not a radio announcer recommending something you 
never use yourself.” “It is better for a church service to be known by its wor- 
ship than for its eloquence.” “It is precisely on the administrative side of his 
work that the minister comes nearest to sharing the life and experiences of his 
laymen.” “One irritating idea is about all a single sermon can carry.” 
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The ten commandments of ministerial ethics as Dr. Palmer sees them: 
(1) No sheep-stealing. (2) No tale-bearing. (3) Loyalty to his predecessor. 
(4) Consideration for his successor. (5) Play the game with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. (6) Be a good citizen. (7) Devote full time to the job. (8) Serve 
regardless of compensation. (g) Remember the minister’s special responsibility 
regarding women. (10) Make a success of home. It may be noted that in this 
list are some ethical problems not mentioned in our book on ethical dilemmas. 

The final chapter attacks the vicious procedure of “candidating” which 
“places a premium upon the superficial and leaves undiscovered the deeper 
qualities of a prospective pastor. No man can be at his best while he is stand- 
ing before a congregation and saying in effect: ‘Here is how I look’ and ‘Here 
is how I can pray’ and ‘This is my number one go-getter sermon.’” Dr. 
Palmer, not content to swat the system, goes on to make some extremely sen- 
sible suggestions for a better method of ministerial settlement. 

These three books taken together are good medicine for any minister. They 
will send him back to the most fundamental and the most fascinating business 
on earth, utterly discontented with intuitional exegesis, resonant vacuities, 
windy genialities, sloppy sermons, wandering goals, moral compromises and 
all the rest of the ugly demons which claim his soul. 

Hucu ELMER Brown. 


DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA 
Latin America, Irs PLace 1n Wortp Lire, by SamuEL Guy Inman. Willett, Clark and 
Company, $3.75. 
HE Pan-American Conference at Montevideo in 1933 and the Buenos 
Aires Peace Conference in 1936 proved to be the most successful in the 
history of Pan-American conferences. They focused the United States’ atten- 
tion upon Latin America to an unprecedented degree. The dangerous state 
of world affairs in general has accentuated this interest in the possibilities for 
peace among the twenty neighbor republics to the south. Another source of 
this increased interest is undoubtedly, as Dr. Inman writes, in the current Euro- 
pean and North American disillusionment with “the power of the machine 
to bring happiness and justice,” which gives “fresh reason for re-examining 
the culture in process of development south of the Rio Grande.” 

Here is a large area which, in spite of its many unhappy political experi- 
ences, has managed to retain republican government in the face of a world 
obviously losing faith in democracy. Its population of 120,000,000 occupies 
an area more than twice the size of the United States. Its population is grow- 
ing more rapidly than that of this country. 

It is a land of contrasts, which contains not only the second largest Latin 
nation in the world, Brazil, but also one of the smallest and most progressive, 
Uruguay. It has large Negro and Indian population areas. Its ethnological 
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character varies from the European states of Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, 
to the Indian-mestizo states of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Mexico and Central 
America, and includes also the Indian-Negro-white states of Brazil and the 
Carribbean. In this last region is to be found one of the most interesting ex- 
_ periments in conscious racial amalgamation in the present-day world. Latin 
America has borrowed cultural as well as racial elements from all parts of 
the world. Yet it is evolving its own independent social philosophy, as it is 
evolving a new racial type which in Brazil particularly is thought of as “cos- 
mic.” 

Dr. Inman’s interpretation of the tendencies and problems of Latin Amer- 
ica should be excellent for anyone who makes the all-too-common American 
assumption that the disorder and the revolutions arise simply from lack of 
intelligence and from “backwardness.” The basic assumption of the book is 
that the fundamental difference in culture and social, political and economic 
philosophy between Latin America and Anglo-America arises from a basic 
difference in points of view. The Anglo-American is empirical, practical, in- 
terested in science and “efficiency” ; the Latin American is juridical, theoret- 
ical, interested in human relations, and very conscious of his dignidad. To 
emphasize this distinction the author resorts to a rather strained use of the 
terms “northern” and “southern” to refer to life in the United States and 
Latin America respectively. 

The greatest need, he urges, is for a well directed exchange of cultural ideals. 
This book, in a way, represents an important initial step in this exchange. 
Moreover, the author himself, as missionary in Mexico, as secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, as editor of Nueva Democracia, 
and in many other capacities, has identified himself intimately for thirty years 
with the life and culture of Latin America. His recent work for the League of 
Nations, placing refugee German scientists and scholars in the southern repub- 
lics, has, if anything, tended to increase an admitted fondness for Latin Amer- 
ican life. 

The first third of the volume (Books I and II) deals with historical, social 
and cultural backgrounds, largely of interest to the casual reader, rather than 
to the historical specialist. The latter would find something to criticize in a 
somewhat superficial treatment of the early nineteenth century movement for 
independence, but the average reader will find it useful and thought-provok- 
ing. The serious student of Latin America will find in the remaining three 
parts of the book (Books II, IV and V) an excellent discussion of revolution- 
ary changes which the last seven years have brought, and of new forces at 
work, together with thoughtful consideration of what the new order will be. 
Five excellent bibliographical essays, one at the end of each book, are particu- 
larly valuable for their notes on Latin American authors. 

The author’s treatment of the social tendencies in Indian America and in 
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Uruguay merits special attention. Indian America, particularly, has shown 
disappointing and fitful progress toward democracy since independence. Too 
often, in countries like Mexico, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, democracy has de- 
generated into meaningless factional contests for political power. The Latin 
American’s indifference to politics, so long as government does not infringe 
upon his individual liberty, has encouraged this state of political anarchy. But 
Indian America, backward and almost forgotten as it was in the nineteenth 
century, holds out great hope in the twentieth century. That Indianism has 
raised its head is proved by the fact, cited by Dr. Inman, that the two strong- 
est and most characteristic social movements of contemporary Latin America 
are to be found in the closely related programs of the Mexican revolution and 
the Peruvian A.P.R.A. (Popular Alliance for American Revolution). The 
Mexican revolution, he says, was “the most tremendous event on the American 
continent during the last two decades.” Its leadership, like that of the Peruvian 
A.P.R.A., shows strong evidence of conscious Indianism. Both movements at- 
tack the basic problem of Latin America, particularly aggravated in Indian 
America—separation of the Indian masses from the soil. 

Europeanized Uruguay has become the most thoroughly progressive state 
of Latin America during the last few decades. By slow educational and legal 
processes she has developed one of the most completely socialized societies in 
existence. “Only the fact that Uruguay is a country of about two million 
population keeps it from being the most discussed nation in the world.” She 
has the highest standard of living and the lowest percentage of illiteracy of 
any Latin American state. Unfortunately the future of Uruguay is at present 
obscured by the return of dictatorship in 1933. But it is quite significant of 
the strength of liberal sentiment in the country that the dictatorship found it 
necessary to justify itself by enacting further measures of social reform in the 
new constitution of 1934. The almost complete lack of a satisfactory literature 
on Uruguay in English makes Dr. Inman’s chapter particularly valuable and 
significant. 

The discussion of the Montevideo conference and the Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference are excellent and written from first-hand observation. The chapter 
on students is especially thought-provoking, and is based likewise on an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the movements in the universities and among the 
Latin American youth. The author clearly considers the university students 
an important force in the present social situation. The chapter on communism 
is particularly sane and judicious, without, at the same time, underestimating 
the strength of socialistic tendencies in Latin American life. 

The chapter on the spiritual renaissance is one of the most significant. The 
author sees a new emphasis on religion in Latin America, with the educated 
class turning from the religious indifference of the positivism and naturalism 
of the past century. There is some revolt against the Catholic Church, but 
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more people are turning to spiritualism and theosophy than to Protestantism. 
The attack upon the church by the state, most marked in Mexico, finds many 
reflections elsewhere. It is interpreted largely as part of a growing nationalism. 
Just enough is written about the attitude of the church toward the growing 
- conflict between fascism and democracy to make one wish that more attention 
had been given to the question. 

As a liberal, Dr. Inman can write with satisfaction of seeing his former 
criticism of the United States’ Latin American policies made before the Fall 
committee in 1919 and on many other occasions, vindicated in recent develop- 
ments. His criticisms of the dictator-loan situations in Peru, Colombia, Bolivia 
and other South American countries some ten years ago, have likewise turned 
out to be highly prophetic. As a liberal he sees a strong, hopeful tendency in 
Latin America toward social democracy. It is as a liberal again that he ends 
his book with a forceful appeal to all liberals, north and south, to unite in a 
program of peace and mutual understanding. The prospect for this unity of 
liberals is more hopeful, he believes, “since our country has turned to a social- 
izing program.” 

Haro tp E. Davis. 


MUSSOLINI: ANARCHIST AND ARTIST 
Go.tatH: THE Marcu oF Fascism, by G. A. Borcese. Viking Press, $3. 


N BORGESE’S book Italian fascism has found a record which has claims 
to real permanence both because of its masterly analysis of the facts and 
because of the intellectual integrity and insight with which the facts are pre- 
sented. Borgese, himself an Italian, has written a book in an English style 
which can only compel the admiration and envy of English-speaking writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The first part of the book relates fascism to its roots in Italian history. It 
shows how from the Middle Ages the Italian people has been obsessed with 
the idea of its glorious past, lost but still in theory recoverable; how Dante 
and Rienzi and Machiavelli tried in their different ways to create a new kind 
of Italy, which should recover the prestige and the omnipotence of the Caesars. 
Their dreams were only dreams, but their continual frustration implanted deep 
in the Italian soul a conviction that the Italian people, gifted in many ways 
above all other peoples, had yet been denied something—the satisfactions of 
power and glory. Even after the success of the Risorgimento, even after the 
World War, with its resounding conclusion in the break-up of Austria-Hungary, 
the Italian people were still haunted by the specter of failure and turned with 
masochistic self-humiliation to the memory of Caporetto rather than to the 
triumph of Vittorio Veneto. 

To this abiding sense of national inferiority we must, in Borgese’s view, at- 
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tribute the rise of fascism, which is in spirit an organized protest against the 
records of Italian failure and an attempt to impress Italian greatness on the 
world through brazen words and the propaganda of blood and iron. A people, 
seeing itself despised because of its lack of certain qualities, has turned to those 
qualities as its only end and by its fanatical devotion to them is destroying its 
own characteristics, which are far more distinctive and far more worthy of 
admiration. 

But the man who has made fascism and forced it onto his country is not to 
be lightly dismissed as a creature bent only on restoring his country’s glory and 
power. Indeed Borgese’s careful and clear analysis of Mussolini’s career shows 
that I Duce is not a man of a single idea or indeed of any ideas, but an anarchist 
and an artist—an anarchist who has no political aims and an artist who enjoys 
playing with politics as a means to his own fantastic self-expression, a disciple 
of Nietzsche and d’Annunzio in his unbounded lust for power and his hatred 
for anything in the way of law or morality which prevents him from doing 
exactly as he likes. Mussolini is not even proud of Italy and of the Italian past ; 
he uses the Italian people as the only means available to him to achieve his 
purely personal ends. 

Borgese supports his analysis and his conclusions by an impressive array of 


indisputable facts. He shows how Mussolini, so far from being converted from ° 


socialism to fascism as from one creed to another, was never a complete social- 
ist and has never produced a consistent or intelligible philosophy of fascism. 
What he has evolved is a technique of power, which might have impressed such 
sour romantics as Machiavelli or Pareto, but cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be regarded as a rational attempt to solve the fundamental prob- 
lems of government. His material has been the discontent and disorder of his 
times. On this he has worked. 

Involved in this conclusion, which Borgese supports with incontestible evi- 
dence, are several significant facts. The first and most important is that a 
power like Mussolini’s can maintain itself only by creating and fostering in 
others a love of violent sensation whose inevitable outcome is war. The attack 
on Corfu, the Abyssinian adventure, the intervention in Spain were all vital 
elements of policy to a man whose hold on his country is based on its desire for 
bloody excitement. By appealing to this Mussolini is able to stifle the discon- 
tent at the poverty and oppression which are inevitable under his government. 
His interest lies in provoking disorder abroad and in taking advantage of it. 
Every crisis in Germany or France or Spain is for him an opportunity for an- 
other display of power. In the present state of the world, where resentments 
born of the peace treaties have produced a harvest of violent ambitions, his task 
is comparatively easy, especially if his desire is more to create disorder for his 
own ends than to restore peace and prosperity. 

And yet in the long run such an ambition must surely defeat its own ends. 
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Where Napoleon failed, it is unlikely that Mussolini will succeed. His lack of 
vital ideals, the impoverishment of Italy which his policy entails, the horror 
which his methods arouse in civilized peoples, his own gambling spirit must 
sooner or later place him in a position where he cannot bluff his way out. When 
_ that happens, he may of course play his last card and plunge the world in blood. 
Or he may, conscious at the last of failure, retire from the scene, leaving the 
world a worse place than he found it. 
C. M. Bowra. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY THROUGH SCOTTISH EYES 


Typrs oF Mopern THEOLOGY: SCHLEIERMACHER To Bartu, by Hucu Ross MackiNTosH. 
Edited by A. B. Macautay. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $5. 


ACKINTOSH?’S Croall Lectures, revised by his own hand save for the 

last few pages, constitute a worthy memorial to their distinguished 

author, whose death was a blow to international scholarship. The book pre- 

sents the thought of the German giants—Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl, 

Troeltsch, Kierkegaard (Dane though he was, his chief influence was Ger- 
man), and Barth (Swiss, but a German exile). 

In writing this book Mackintosh seems to have been guided by the Barthian 
principle that “only in the attitude of prayer can dogmatic work be done.” 
He writes, moreover, as one steeped in the Calvinistic tradition. He is on the 
side of theology and revelation against philosophy and reason, except in so far 
as Scripture endorses or permits reason. Here is a theologian par excellence— 
a Tertullian rather than an Origen. 

For such a writer, Kierkegaard and Barth are predestined heroes. Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl are cautiously evaluated, but assigned an inferior place. 
The villain of the piece is Hegel, in whom revelation and personality lose their 
true significance. The most sympathetic and informing chapter is that on 
Kierkegaard. Mackintosh is too near to Barth, and Barth’s work is too in- 
complete, for an adequate estimate of him to be possible. The least accurate 
and least profitable chapter is that on Hegel. 

Since Hegel is, for good or ill, the wellspring of so much philosophical, his- 
torical, theological and social reconstruction, he must be faced by every stu- 
dent of the nineteenth century. Mackintosh unfortunately misunderstands him 
at a central point. He is so convinced of the “left-wing” interpretation that 
“the Absolute has reality only in the thought of those that believe in him” 
that he mistranslates Hegel’s famous quotation from Géschel in the Encyclo- 
padie (§564) by omitting the single word “further.” This certainly uncon- 
scious omission has the effect of suppressing the idea that God’s self-conscious- 
ness in man is additional to God’s knowledge of himself, and changes Hegel 
from an objective absolutist to a subjective humanist. That Mackintosh was 
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quite wrong in principle here is evident from §577 at the end of the Encyelo- 
padie, where the Absolute is “reason which knows itself, the eternal idea, po- 
tential and actual, [which] eternally actualizes, produces, and enjoys itself as 
Absolute Spirit.” es ; 

Yet Mackintosh is right in seeing the Hegelian spirit as the antithesis of his 
own view. In discussing the Hegelian Biedermann, he makes the issue clear. 
On the one hand is the idea that revelation determines all; on the other, the 
idea that it is a subordinate factor within the framework of reason. For Hegel 
and for most philosophers the second alternative is the truth. “The true is 
the whole’”—and revelation is a part, subordinate to the whole. The two views 
are almost two different religions. Mackintosh takes the part of autonomous 
revelation. The reviewer can acknowledge only reason as autonomous. 

Although Mackintosh rejects Hegel and although he pictures the thought 
of the anti-Hegelian Kierkegaard lovingly and brilliantly, he cannot quite go 
the whole way with the Danish theologian of paradox. But he lets that genius 
speak for himself. Kierkegaard tolerates only “existential thinking,” which 
means to think “not as a spectator of the ultimate issues of life and death but 
as one who is committed to a decision upon them.” He speaks of “the un- 
pardonable sin of thinking dispassionately about God and eternity,” as well as 
of “the infinite qualitative difference between time and eternity’—words 
which deeply influenced Barth. If Hegel calls thought to a “both-and,” 
Kierkegaard challenges to an “either-or.” Kierkegaard relegates Hegel to the 
lowest stage of life, which he calls the aesthetic. Fichte is a specimen of the 
next higher, the ethical. But the highest of all is religion, achieved by faith, 
“a leap of despair” in “the power of the absurd.” It experiences “‘the blessed- 
ness of the thought that we are always in the wrong as against God.” The 
extremes of Kierkegaard, leading, through the crucifixion of intelligence, to 
Schopenhauer, are too much for Mackintosh to follow. 

The latest theologian of paradox, Karl Barth, is closer to Mackintosh’s 
Calvinism. Barth is “incontestably the greatest figure in Christian theology 
that has appeared for decades.” Mackintosh dwells on the changes in Barth 
from his first repellent formulations in the Romans to his later recognition of 
experience, of time, and even of reason (at least in God), and his new insight 
into the content of the Word and of the immanence of God. But, however he 
may change, Barth’s fundamentals remain. Human intelligence must be judged 
by the Bible and not the reverse. There is no standard by which to measure 
Christianity and no place for natural revelation. Barth’s thesis, we must assert 
against Mackintosh, is so utterly alien to the demands of philosophical reason, 
of historical science, of comparative religions, and of sociology that his influ- 
ence is a tribute to his brilliant pen and personality acting on a despairing age 
rather than an evidence of the inherent truth of his ideas. His merit, as Mack- 
intosh says, is that he has forced men to take revelation seriously ; Barth con- 
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fronts it “with a sense of wonder, awe, and solemn responsibility.” But let us 
not forget that Hegel says: “Only that may be called holy which is rational.” 
Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


THE STORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS 


A History or Poriricat Turory, by Grorcr H. Sasine. Henry Holt and Company, $4. 


HEN a decade ago I read Sabine’s brilliant introduction to The Theory 

of the Modern State by Krabbe I said to one of my colleagues, “Why 
doesn’t that man write more?” It was because of this eagerness that I under- 
took the task of reviewing his present volume with alacrity. I was not disap- 
pointed. Professor Sabine’s book lends a new luster to American scholarship ; 
he makes no sign of obeisance to current European anti-intellectualism and he 
sacrifices nothing to literary chicanery. Here is an honest book by an honest 
scholar, something Americans can be proud of, a demonstration of integrity in 
an era of tragic sophistry. 

Professor Sabine has achieved in a remarkable degree the goal which so 
many academic scholars aim for but do not reach: he has written an excellent 
textbook which is at the same time so readable that the reader is never aware 
of its textbook function. The span of political theory, from Plato to Marx 
and Gentile, is adequately covered, but this is not a piecemeal story of the 
development of political theory. On the contrary, the effect is organic and 
continuous; the reader is always aware of relations. No thinker stands by 
himself as if political ideas sprang de novo from his fertile mind, not even 
Aristotle, nor Hobbes, nor Locke, nor Hume, nor Hegel. 

The basic plan of the book is derived from Sabine’s conception of the evo- 
lution of the state, which, according to him, follows this sequence: (a) The 
Greek city-state was founded upon personal relations, primary groupings, and 
an evolving sense of the moral implications of social interaction. (b) In suc- 
ceeding centuries the state was conceived as a universal community based first 
upon natural law (Rome) and then upon religious humanism (the medieval 
state). (c) The modern nationalistic states are grounded in economics, class- 
consciousness and legalism. The evolution of these conceptions constitutes the 
framework of Professor Sabine’s essay. 

So much for the general scope and quality of Professor Sabine’s essay. I 
should like also to supply at least a “‘taste” of something more specific, but this 
is more difficult. Shall I emphasize his subtle illuminations of Greek thought 
(“The Athenian lived in an atmosphere of oral discussion and conversation 
which it is difficult for the modern man to imagine’), or shall I describe his 
adroit and thorough treatment of the church in relation to the state, or shall I 
concentrate upon his concluding chapters, which deal with Hegel, liberalism, 
Marx, Lenin and fascism? The last alternative seems to me to be the appro- 
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priate choice both from the standpoint of the readers of this journal and be- 
cause of the fatefulness of the present moment of history. 

I resort to the method of quotation, first because it will save space and, sec- 
ondly, because Professor Sabine writes so clearly and beautifully. The key to 
an appreciation of the influence of Hegel is contained in these sentences: 


. two of the most important strands of later political thought had their 
origins in Hegel. Through the dialectic as revised by Marx he became the source 
of a new proletarian radicalism, culminating in communism, which has steadily 
tended to replace the older middle-class, utilitarian liberalism. Through his ideal- 
ization of the national state he became a source for conservative nationalism, cul- 
minating in fascism, which has swallowed up the liberal nationalism of the mid- 
nineteenth century. 


The rise and the failure of liberalism is epitomized thus: 


. . . later liberalism has tended to disintegrate either in the direction of con- 
servatism or in the direction of socialism, between which it has aspired to steer a 
middle course. This disintegration undoubtedly involves a risk to the fundamental 
liberal political values—freedom of thought and investigation, freedom of speech 
and discussion, and freedom of criticism and protest—without which no rational 
political theory and no intelligent political policy is permanently possible. The 
risk has become doubly great with the advent of political theories which reject the 
obligation to be reasonable. 


Although Professor Sabine points out some of the defects in the social philos- 
ophy of Karl Marx, his treatment of Marxism as a whole is eminently fair- 
minded. I shall quote, first, one of his critical comments, and second, a posi- 
tive description of the aim of Marx: 


Fascism seems to show that such people [middle class] resist the control of the 
proletariat with a savagery that Marx could hardly have imagined. Undoubtedly 
he greatly exaggerated the simplicity of the class struggle and greatly overesti- 
mated the certainty of its working out to the advantage of the proletariat. He 
really relied on the apparent likelihood, when he wrote, of continuous progress 
in a generally democratic direction. . . . 

Marx’s social philosophy reflects, and was designed to reflect, a social change of ~ 
the greatest importance, the rise to consciousness and finally to political power of 
the industrial working class, which has already been mentioned as having modi- 
fied the course of liberalism itself. . . . He set himself both to interpret democracy 
and utilitarian liberalism as ideologies peculiar to the middle class and to create 
a social philosophy suitable for the use of the rising proletariat. 


Lenin is described as the Marxist who succeeded in bringing about the most 
significant changes in Marxist theory of any of his followers. Stalin regards 
Leninism as Marxism brought down to date, made meaningful with respect to 
the latest, imperialist, stage of capitalism, and with this judgment Sabine ap- 
pears to agree. Lenin believed that workers become trade unionists sponta- 
neously, but that socialism had to be brought to them from the outside by 
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middle class intellectuals. He clung tenaciously to the principle that theory is 
not a good in itself but must be used always as a guide to action. He was, in 
Sabine’s words “a genius in adapting both his thought and action to circum- 
stances, while at the same time he continued to pursue what he believed to be 
_ the essentials of his program. It was this remarkable combination of supple- 
ness and rigidity that made him an incomparable leader.” 

Professor Sabine’s comparative treatment of communism and fascism as 
political theories is especially apt and deserves attention from those who tend 
to lump the two movements together as though there were no important dis- 
tinctions. 

The political philosophy of communism [writes Professor Sabine] was devel- 
oped through three generations of Marxian scholarship ; it was adapted to a mul- 
titude of situations and brought to a high degree of coherence by discussion in 
the socialist parties of all countries. In Russia it was a creed professed by the com- 
munist party for years before the opportunity arrived to give it effect, and the 
creed was believed to prefigure at every step the revolution that was finally carried 
out. By comparison the fascist parties, whether in Italy or Germany, have had 
no coherent social or political philosophy. What has passed as fascist philosophy 
is vague, often studiously so; it is a body of ideas taken from various sources 
and put together to fit the exigencies of circumstances. It is unrefined by dis- 
cussion, frequently hysterical in tone and sometimes intentionally so, and largely 
indifferent to incompatibilities. 

I trust that I have given a taste at least of this important work. It should be 
widely read, particularly by young people who are confused by the political 
irrationalism of our time. Professor Sabine does not tell them what they should 
think but he gives as fine a demonstration of good thinking as one is likely to 
find in the controversial literature of our age. When I finished his book my 
one wish was that Professor Sabine might be persuaded to publish soon a com- 
panion volume dealing primarily with politics in the United States and giving 
his conception of what our future political development should be. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


THE SOURCES OF JUDAISM 

Tur PROPHETS AND THE Rise oF JUDAISM, by ADOLPHE Lops. Translated by S. H. Hooke. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, $5. 

HIS work takes up the study of the history of ancient Israel, with spe- 

cial consideration of its spiritual unfolding, at the point where the learned 

author, professor at the Sorbonne and one of the outstanding biblical scholars 

of the present day, had laid it down in his preceding book, Israel, from Its 

Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century. The two volumes to- 

gether form a unit in the French series, ““L’Evolution de  Humanité,” and 

are scheduled to be followed by two closely related works by Guignebert, deal- 

ing respectively with the evolution of Judaism from the Maccabean period 
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to Jesus and with the life and work of Jesus. This volume is introduced by a 
foreword, in the nature of a summary and an evaluation, by Henri Berr, the 
editor of the entire series. The translation into English is by the learned pro- 
fessor of Old Testament studies at the University of London. 

The book is divided into two parts of identical length. The author dis- 
tinguishes quite correctly between the national religion of Israel and Judaism. 
In Part I he treats the growth of the national religion of Israel during the 
period of conflict (760-586 B.c.), that is, the period from Amos to the down- 
fall of the southern kingdom and the beginning of the Babylonian exile. He 
portrays vividly the long struggle of Israel and Judah with Assyria and Baby- 
lonia and the significant role and content of the message of each of the great 
prophets in this historical setting and the contribution of each to the expand- 
ing content of the religion of Israel. 

In Part II, which he entitles “The Beginnings of Judaism,” the author 
essays to consider the historical circumstances of the exilic and postexilic 
periods down to the Maccabean revolution, the messages of the prophets dur- 
ing the early portion of this period, and the rise of Judaism and the develop- 
ment of its fundamental doctrines and institutions during the entire period. 
He makes the period of dominance of the national religion to end with Jere- 
miah, and represents the early prophets, with the exception of Hosea and 
Nahum, as being in constant struggle with this national religion, a view which 
should be accepted only with considerable qualification. He makes Judaism 
begin with Ezekiel, although actually having its roots in the Deuteronomic 
reformation, and notes its tendency to substitute the formal, written word of 
the law code, the eventual Torah, for the spoken, inspired word of the prophet, 
and the resultant impulse toward ritualism and conventional pietism. 

The book is excellent in many respects. It abounds in penetrating observa- 
tions and keen conclusions. Even the expert biblical scholar can learn some- 
thing from almost every page, while for the ordinary student of religion in 
general and of Judaism in particular it is unquestionably the very best as well 
as the most completely up-to-date presentation of this fascinating subject that 
has yet appeared. 

Still, with all its many very high merits it is by no means a completely satis- 
fying book. In various respects and for manifest reasons the first part is far 
better than the second. Part II is sketchy in character and gives no clear and 
comprehensive picture of the actual, historical growth of Judaism during this 
eventful, initial period. The author pleads lack of source material, particularly 
for the very critical period from the completion of the second Temple in 
515 B.C. to the advent of Nehemiah in 445 B.c. and again for the period fol- 
lowing 398 B.c., the date to which he assigns the coming of Ezra. Here is the 
source of the fundamental weakness of this section of the book, for actually 
these two periods are as well documented as any in the entire history of Israel. 
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Unfortunately the author regards Deut. 1-28 as practically a literary unit, 
the basis of the Deuteronomic reformation in 622 B.c., whereas only a com- 
paratively small nucleus of this book was compiled at that time and in that 
connection. Fully three-fourths of the legislation in Deuteronomy as well as 
of the hortatory introduction of the book comes from the postexilic period, 
some of it even from a date well into the third century B.c. Similarly Profes- 
sor Lods regards Ezek. 40-48 as the work of the prophet himself, coming from 
the early part of the second quarter of the sixth century B.c., and the so-called 
Grundschrift of the Priestly Code he regards likewise as practically a unit, the 
work of Ezra, formally presented to and accepted by the people as the basic 
law in 398 B.c. If instead he had appreciated in a practical way, as he cer- 
tainly must in theory, that laws are never mere anticipatory abstractions, 
shaken out of a sleeve, but invariably deal with historical, realistic conditions, 
and if his researches, so authoritative in other respects, had led him to make a 
searching analysis of both D and P in order to determine the changing his- 
torical circumstances which called the various laws of the two codes into being, 
he would have had source material for the postexilic period so abundant and 
informative as to have enabled him to reconstruct the history of this period 
far more completely and correctly than he has done and to present a far more 
penetrating and authoritative account of the origins and early development of 
Judaism. 

A few instances of the inadequacy of the author’s presentation of the be- 
ginnings of Judaism may be cited. He has failed completely to appreciate the 
significance of Jeremiah’s doctrine of the new covenant, with its promise of 
regeneration and restoration, in contrast to the message of absolute doom 
preached by the earlier prophets and even by Jeremiah himself in his younger 
years. And he has also missed the importance of the closely related doctrine 
of the same prophet that even in Babylonia it was possible for the exiles to 
worship Yahweh and to supplicate his favor. These two revolutionary doc- 
trines transformed Yahweh from the god of a land to a god of a people, a god 
truly universal in all practical considerations as well as in theory. They gave 
likewise to the religion of the Israelites a hope for the future, as well as a 
ground for theological speculation, which the message of absolute doom of the 
earlier prophets had completely denied it. Here, as I see it, lies the real begin- 
ning of Judaism, as distinct from the earlier, national religion of Israel. 

On page 231 the author makes this statement: “The idea that one day 
Yahweh will be worshiped by all men plays no part in Ezekiel’s thought; 
the ‘nations’ are fated to be exterminated. This new form of particularism, 
which is much more radical than that of ancient Israel, whose religion was 
bounded by the frontiers of the nation, will characterize the new Judaism.” 
Very grave and misleading errors occur in both sentences of this quotation. 
Manifestly the author failed utterly to comprehend the full significance of 
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Ezekiel’s fundamental doctrine of “for his name’s sake,” a doctrine which 
exerted a most momentous influence upon subsequent Judaism. Even more 
serious and regrettable is Dr. Lods’ failure to appreciate the very positive uni- 
versalistic tendency in Judaism and the constant struggle between it and par- 
ticularism for the ascendancy from the exile down to the present day. 

He has fallen into the altogether too common error of regarding Judaism 
as primarily a religion of particularism, legalism, ritualism and conventional 
pietism. In consequence he has either ignored or passed over with conspicu- 
ously inadequate treatment the strong universalistic movement in early Juda- 
ism between 540 and 485 B.c. and the beginnings of proselytism to Judaism. 
He has greatly overstated the roles of legalism and ritualism in Judaism and 
likewise made them actually begin from one to two centuries too early. He 
has not appreciated adequately the bitter struggle between Palestinian and 
Babylonian Judaism in the latter half of the fifth century B.c. and the eventual 
triumph of the latter under Ezra and Nehemiah, with its momentous conse- 
quences for the doctrines and institutions of later Judaism. 

Most regrettably therefore the author’s treatment of Judaism, in contrast 
to his treatment of the national religion of Israel, must be regarded as inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory. Yet even in this area it is fully up to the standard 
of any of its predecessors. The definitive work upon the origins and early his- 
tory of Judaism is still to be written. As it is, even with its serious shortcomings 
in this one respect, this is undoubtedly the best work upon this theme in the 
English language today. It merits well the careful consideration of all students 
of the history of religion. It is unfortunate that the merits of the book are 
marred by inexcusably bad proofreading. 

JuLtan MorcENSTERN. 


A TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


Tue American Crviz War: An INTERPRETATION, by Cart Russewt Fisu. Edited by WiL- 
LIAM Ernest Smiru. Longmans, Green and Company, $3.50. 
ARL RUSSELL FISH, trained in the seminar of Edward Channing at 
Harvard, was a member of the history faculty at the University of Wis- 
consin from 1900 to 1932. His reputation as a brilliant and engaging teacher 
and speaker was widespread ; his American Civil War justly places him among 
the great historians. At the time of his death the manuscript, corrected for 
thought and fact, had been completed in first draft. A former student, Dr. W. 
E. Smith of Miami University, undertook the task of literary revision, endeavor- 
ing—and successfully too—“at all times strictly to retain the Fishian thought, 
interpretation, organization, and flavor” and even the literary style. Professor 
Fish’s brilliant style, sympathetic understanding, penetrating analysis, and mas- 
terly organization have made this study of the Civil War the best that we have. 
Topically, the book covers the following subjects: the election of 1860 ; sec- 
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tional and regional characteristics and their influence; the resources of the 
contestants ; diplomacy ; naval and military policies and battles ; emancipation 
and its role in northern politics; the economic and social state of the nation in 
1865; and presidential (both Lincoln’s and Johnson’s) plans of reconstruc- 
tion. Dr. Smith has added chapters on financial and constitutional aspects, and 
provided an excellent bibliography. While giving due weight to economic and 
social forces and to sectional animosities, Professor Fish was not an economic 
determinist ; he recognized the influence of individuals and of ideals on the 
course of history. The chief themes of the book are the ideal of democracy 
and the dominance of Lincoln. 

In 1860 Europe regarded the American experiment in democracy with con- 
siderable ill will. Americans, on the other hand, believed democracy to be the 
universal panacea for the ills of society. At least, Americans would apply it to 
the solution of the problem of slavery. The south, defeated, seceded; but 
secession was not the work of a minority or the product of conspiracy, it was 
the deliberate choice of a free people. The north, particularly the middle west, 
devoted to the Constitution and the union, no less deliberately decided that a 
war to maintain the union was preferable to separation. This, too, was the 
choice of a free people. The various communities of the border states cast their 
lot the way interest or sentiment, or both, dictated. “Obviously,” commented 
Professor Fish, “the American people constituted a democracy and a democ- 
racy capable of thought and decision.” The fact that the decision was to 
prove so tragic did not indicate the failure of democracy ; refusal to have made 
a decision and to have continued compromise and evasion would have been 
the negation of democracy. “The sovereign in each locality was indeed the 
people; would a majority of all the people prove to be sovereign in the whole 
land?” Lincoln as a trustee for the universal ideal of democracy “believed that 
we could not give up without a struggle that for which so many in the past had 
died and which we had inspired others to emulate.” 

History has conferred on Lincoln the title, “Great Emancipator” ; he doubt- 
less would have chosen “Savior of the Union” ; but “more fundamental,” Pro- 
fessor Fish believed, would be “Democratic Leader.” He refused to compro- 
mise in December, 1860, by rejecting a proposed constitutional amendment 
dividing the territories, whether owned then or acquired in the future, between 
slavery and freedom. “If democracy were aught but a pretense the people had 
spoken, and he existed but to be true to their decision. In saying no, Lincoln 
was but expressing one aspect of his conception of democracy.” Another aspect 
appeared when he announced emancipation, thus changing the objective of 
the war from the single aim to preserve the union to the dual purpose of main- 
taining the union and abolishing slavery, and submitted the issue to the people 
in 1862. His appeal was successful. Vindication came in the plebiscite of 1864. 
As “Tribune of the People,” he guided the chaotic and impersonal social and 
economic forces of historical evolution, sometimes called the “tide of history,” 
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into channels which would harm least, or would benefit, the commonwealth. 

Carlyle’s dictum that history is the biography of great men applies here to 
this extent: that without Lincoln the union would have perished and military 
dictatorship would have supplanted democracy. It was the matured conclu- 
sion of the author that there would have been no legacy of hate and resent- 
ment, because of the economic and political injustice of congressional recon- 
struction left to the restored union, had Lincoln lived to carry out his policy of 
reconstruction, as expressed in his second inaugural address: “. . . to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

CHARLES F. STRONG. 


DISCOVERING KIERKEGAARD 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENT OR A FRAGMENT OF Purtosopuy, by SoREN KrerKEGAARD. Trans- 
lated from the Danish with an Introductory Essay by Davin Swenson. Princeton 
University Press, $2. 

Soren KrerkKecaarp, by THeopore Harcxer. Translated from the German with an 
Introductory Essay by ALEXANDER Dru. Oxford University Press, $1. 

KreRKEGAARD, by Leon Cuestov. Translated from the Russian into French by T, RacEor 
and B, DE ScHLOEZER. 7. Vrin, Paris, 25 fr. 

KrerKEGAARD, by Franco Lomsarpi. La Nuova Italia, Editr. Florence, 14 l. 

Soren KirkeGaarD RecisteEr, by A. Ispsen and J. Himmestrup. Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
Copenhagen. 3 


SoreN KieRKEGAARD OG PENEGENE, by F. Branpt and Esa RomMEL. Levin, Munssgaard, 
Copenhagen, 5 cr. 
HE English world is discovering Soren Kierkegaard. After something 
more than three quarters of a century of neglect, Professor David Swen- 
son’s translation of the Philosophical Fragments has for the first time made 
available in an English translation a complete philosophical work of this pro- 
phetic nineteenth century Danish thinker. 

It is a curious symptom of the insularity of religious and philosophical 
thought in England and America that it has been able to ignore so completely 
a force which has influenced German theological thought for forty years and 
which more recently has been openly acknowledged as formative upon such 
divergent minds as Karl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger, Karl Barth, Theodore 
Haecker, the Jesuit Pryzwara, and the Spanish thinker Miguel Unamuno. 
Kierkegaard’s works have been almost completely translated into German and 
a French translation has been appearing book by book for some years. Yet 
perhaps there is a deeper reason for this Anglo-Saxon neglect and for the pres- 
ent quickening of interest. 

The liberal theologian of England and America is described by Dean Inge in 
the closing chapter of his Types of Christian Saintliness: “His ‘authority’ is 
the best available judgment of civilized humanity, which is the liberal’s Great 
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Church. Theological liberalism is thus a kind of consecration of all the best 
ethics and science and philosophy, regarded as the manifestation or revelation 
of the will of God to man.” This broad creed supported by a set of idealistic 
categories that never questioned seriously the progressive revelation of the 
mind of God in the personal and social relationships of man has been too much 
at home in this prosperous world for any search to have been felt necessary 
for a rebellious religious prophet in remote Denmark who had challenged the 
very categories of its thought. But the World War and the condition of the 
soul revealed by the subsequent social, political and economic unsettlements as 
well as the open contempt for Christianity shown by the new economic and 
nationalistic religions, have forced liberal Christianity to search its foundations: 
to inquire what is unique in its Christian faith; to ask whether Christianity is 
simply an amalgam of all the finest world thought ; to ask where is the spring 
of its dynamic and of its revolutionary character ; to ask why Christianity is on 
the defensive, instead of on the offensive; to inquire what the Christian reli- 
gion demands of men. It is these questions that may have opened the mind of 
Protestant Christianity in England and America to radical Christian thinkers 
like S6ren Kierkegaard. 

The brief Philosophical Fragments and the weighty Concluding Unscien- 
tific Postscript (which Professor Swenson is now at work translating into Eng- 
lish) together form the backbone of Kierkegaard’s contribution to the philoso- 
phy of the Christian religion. Yet the very term “philosophy of religion” is so 
bound up with speculative proofs and justifications of religion that it may 
scarcely be used here. For Kierkegaard’s whole “existential dialectic” is a 
mocking of that speculative Christianity which would lead a believer into the 
Christian faith by the gentle path of knowledge and would with Aristotle or 
Aquinas interpret the highest beatitude as a state of contemplation of perfec- 
tion involving noetic completeness. Making use of the ontological argument 
I may add existence to the concept of God’s perfection and may recognize the 
truth of the conception. Yet Kierkegaard insists that the real existential ques- 
tion still remains open—is it a truth for me, does it engage my will? In Kier- 
kegaard’s religious thought there is a converging of all lines upon the act of 
self-donation, of commitment, of decision, of the will to yield oneself, of faith. 
And there is no slackening of the tension involved in this complete act of faith 
by the guarantee that favorable consequences will emerge from the decision. 
Although the Philosophical Fragments and the Unscientific Postscript contain 
a most searching examination of the categories of the Christian religion, even 
these works move from the speculative into the existential realm and attempt to 
strip bare evasion and to place the reader “in the moment,” where he must 
make or renounce “‘the leap.” 

The Philosophical Fragments is principally concerned with the problem of 
how the Christian revelation, appearing in history, may be appropriated. How 
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may the historical setting of Christianity be kept, as it must be kept, and how 
may it be transcended, as it must be transcended? Kierkegaard is concerned 
to show that mere knowledge of the occurrence of an event in history where 
the Eternal broke through into time is insufficient to enable one to discover its 
eternal character. This knowledge of an event as such is too cheap—too easily 
obtained. So far as such knowledge is concerned, immediate contemporaries 
of the event and those who come in later generations and must rely upon a 
historical record are on exactly the same footing. To get beyond the mere 
event to its eternal character requires for both a costly act. It requires an act 
of faith, a risk, a leap, a commitment. It requires entry into the moment 
where there is a genuine passage from “non-being to being.” And it requires 
more than the midwifery of a teacher, be he even so great as Socrates. It re- 
quires that the very condition for that entry be provided by the Eternal. 

That eternal condition, however, was given in Christianity at a specified 
historical point ; hence both history and the decision on the part of the person 
are indispensable. ‘‘For a simple historical fact is not absolute, and has no 
power to force an absolute decision. But neither may the historical aspect be 
eliminated for then we have only an eternal fact.” 

For Kierkegaard, the details of this historical fact—the details of the life 
of Jesus Christ on this earth—are only aids to decision, and not of central im- 
portance. It is the fact of the Eternal’s breaking into history that is crucial. 
The poverty of a generation left by critical scholarship with only a fragment 
of a record has no terrors for Kierkegaard. “If the contemporary generation 
had left nothing behind them but these words: ‘We have believed that in such 
and such a year God appeared among us in the humble figure of a servant, 
that he lived and taught in our community and finally died,’ it would have 
been enough.” What is vital is what men do about fulfilling the conditions of 
becoming real contemporaries of Jesus Christ—an opportunity which is as 
open to them today as it was to those who heard the words in Galilee. Real 
contemporaneity with Christ is the existential problem for men. 

The translation of this brief work from the Danish has been admirably 
done. It has kept remarkably close to the Danish text and yet has achieved a 
sharp, clear, incisive English version. The introductory essay is the best single 
brief introduction to Kierkegaard’s thought known to me in any language. 

The breadth and depth of Kierkegaard’s genius is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the widely different types of men who have found in him, as his 
fellow Greek thinkers found in Socrates, an abrasive surface on which to rub 
themselves into flame. One of these is Theodore Haecker, a well known Ger- 
man Catholic writer who sought to repay his own personal debt to Kierkegaard 
by translating selections from his Journal and several of the important shorter 
religious writings which had not appeared in the standard German translation 
of Kierkegaard by Christof Schrempf. 
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Two of Haecker’s own essays on Kierkegaard have been well translated 
from the German into English and published in a little volume with a brief 
prefatory note on Kierkegaard’s life by Alexander Dru. These intensely per- 
sonal essays reflect the side of Kierkegaard’s writings that spoke to Haecker’s 
condition and led him to discount the very structure of Kierkegaard’s theology, 
which on the one hand largely inspired the work of Karl Barth and on the 
other raised the Christian religion’s demand so high as to compel Karl Jaspers 
in his Vernunft und Existenz to pass it respectfully by. “His really precious 
theological ideas,” writes Haecker, “are not found in those works, where ex- 
aggerated definitions and paradox stand side by side with profoundly true 
definitions. It is in the Religious Discourses . . . partly also the Journal, and 
wherever he speaks not of faith but of love, of the essence and mystery of 
Divine Love, that we find his most profound theological ideas, the noblest 
product of his mind.” Or again, “The real fruit of his faith is not found in 
his speculations on faith . . . but in those thoughts which sprang spontaneously 
from his real, personal and unreasoned faith, inspired by a passionate love of 
God, or which illuminated him like a flash of lightning.” 

Yet Haecker has not failed to depict Kierkegaard as one of the “men whose 
mission it was to separate the divine from the human, the heavenly from the 
earthly, and faith from philosophy with all the sharpness of paradox and 
passion.” He is a Christian knight using his dialectical genius “to defend the 
supernatural against the natural, the transcendence of God against the im- 
manence of rational philosophers, the personal God against pantheism, to urge 
the absolute singleness of God-man, the reality of sin and salvation and the 
love of God as opposed to that which men call love, the holiness of God as 
against the impurity and sentimentality of the ‘beautiful soul’ of Rousseau.” 
These brilliant essays are far from giving a complete outline of Kierkegaard’s 
thought but they are rich in insights into the significance of a selected group of 
Kierkegaard’s religious writings and are not wanting in critical comments on 
his limitations. 

A valuable addition to the literature on Kierkegaard is the French transla- 
tion from the Russian of Leon Chestov’s Kierkegaard. Leon Chestov, a Rus- 
sian thinker who is known to English readers chiefly through his unique study, 
In fob’s Balances, has found in Kierkegaard a fellow rebel against Christian 
rationalism. His study is no elementary introduction to Kierkegaard’s 
thought such as English readers have had within the past two years in the 
little volume by J. A. Bain and that by E. L. Allen. Chestov’s Kierkegaard 
is the critical treatment of a seasoned thinker who has also spent his days in 
posing problems that men would be glad to forget. Like Berdyaev’s Dosto- 
eusky (where one learns more of Berdyaev than of Dostoevsky) Chestov’s 
Kierkegaard is heavy with personal reflection. Yet neither Dostoevsky nor 
Kierkegaard suffers by such treatment. For with both prophets, apart from the 
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reading of their own works or from a simple introductory study that would 
orient an unimaginative reader in the field, there is perhaps no other way in 
which they can be treated except to engage with them and to acknowledge as 
Chestov could well have done that what follows might more accurately be 
entitled: “How Leon Chestov has been confirmed in his faith in the message 
of Job by his encounter with Séren Kierkegaard.” 

This kind of study is inevitably selective and largely ignores important 
aspects of Kierkegaard’s thought, such as the aesthetic life, the content of the 
ethical life, and the struggle with the problem of revelation, in order to focus 
upon Kierkegaard’s treatment of Hegelian reason, of sin, of faith, and of the 
suspension of the ethical. 

The theme of Kierkegaard’s message is interpreted as being “For God, all 
things are possible,” and the image that supports it is that of Abraham ready 
to sacrifice his most precious possession, his son, in total confidence and com- 
mitment to God’s direction and power. Kierkegaard is depicted as another 
monumental witness against the original sin, against the treason of speculative 
thought, which by one device or another has sought with all its might to qual- 
ify that bold assertion of naked faith that “for God all things are possible.” 
Reason has never ceased trying to show that even God is limited by some set 
of laws so that the mind can manacle him, dispose of him, and end by emanci- 
pating itself from considering him. The miracles of Jesus, the resurrection, the 
final restoration of Job to prosperity, the action of Abraham—these “absurd- 
ities,’ these breaches of the natural and the ethical order that serve only to 
anger reason, or to reduce it to despair, or to provoke it to smooth temporal- 
izing references to “the imaginative Semitic mind,” these are doggedly held 
before man as conditions of faith by one who believes that existential philoso- 
phy begins not in wonder, but in despair, and that only in the face of the 
absolute paradoxes which these breaches represent will the way of faith be 
taken. For a man must suffer before he will submit himself to this third dimen- 
sion of faith that lays hold of his usual two-dimensioned consciousness and 
draws him into that original liberty that is beyond sin—that liberty which not 
only holds for those who suffer mercy and consolation but offers them a faith 
that “for God, all things are possible.” 

Franco Lombardi’s Kierkegaard is an outline of the life and thought of 
Kierkegaard which will make a useful introduction for his own countrymen, 
but which says little that has not been said and better said before. It contains 
an excellent bibliography of the extant literature on Kierkegaard. 

Students of Kierkegaard literature will be grateful for the massive 507-page 
index to the standard fourteen Danish volumes of his works. The index is 
followed by an invaluable 250-page dictionary of terms that recur frequently 
in the works. The two are bound together in a single volume. 

An exhaustive study of Kierkegaard’s financial affairs and of his use of 
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money aimed at clearing up the persistent legend of the ascetic character of 
his life has been prepared by Brandt and Rommel under the title of Séren 
Kierkegaard og Pengene. It shatters the legend and shows conclusively that 
Kierkegaard lived comfortably on a decent income derived from his father’s 
property ; that he did take interest on money; that he allowed himself certain 
little extravagances that garnished a life which during the years of his almost 
unbelievable productivity was devoted to his writing from morning until into 
the night ; that he and his estate derived more from the sale of his books than 
has customarily been thought; that his gifts to the poor were substantial but 
not Franciscan in character; and finally that the customary account of his 
inheritance’s being just used up at the time of his death is correct. This is not 
the place to raise the deeper question of what real asceticism is. Too few who 
place such weight upon these outer affairs have ever considered what is in- 
volved in a true asceticism of the mind and of the will. 
Douctas V. STEERE. 


LIVING TRIUMPHANTLY 


PERSONAL TriuMPH, by Mires Krumpsine. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

He Is Aste, by W. E. Sancster. Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

WE Are ABLE, by LutHeR WEIGLE. Harper & Brothers, $1. 

FirtH AVENUE SERMONS, by JOHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

Great MEN oF THE Brie, by WALTER RussELL Bowie. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

HERE is an entry in Amiel’s Journal that strikes a fundamental note. 

“To live is to achieve a perpetual triumph; it is to assert one’s self against 
destruction, against sickness, against the annulling and dispersion of one’s 
physical and moral being.” This same note is struck by the books of essentially 
homiletic material listed above. They sound a clarion to make of life a per- 
petual triumph. 

In pungent, racy, vivid sentences Miles Krumbine, pastor of the Plymouth 
Church of Cleveland, calls us back again to triumphant living. He disparages 
the contemporary suspicion of success and rests his book upon the assumption 
that there is something shady, not about success, but about failure. He urges 
us “to have done with all that and get ourselves ambitions and a way of life 
proportionate to our moral ideal and our spiritual enlightenment.” 

Dr. Krumbine strikes “pay dirt” when he rests his case upon the fact that 
ideals are relevant to personal triumph. The book is a discussion of the funda- 
mental principle that one cannot hope to win when one’s ideals and morals are 
inadequate. This is particularly true of middle age, which may be either a 
thoroughfare for joyous living or a dead end, either a time of achievement or 
a time of disillusionment. The material dealing with a strategy for middle age 
is definitely more helpful than many a recent and more noisy treatment of the 
subject. Finally, there is a discussion of a man’s relation to God in the matter 


of personal triumph. 
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Here is a book, stimulating to the minister and unusually helpful to the lay- 
man, a book for the modern man written in the language and thought forms 
with which he is familiar and to which he responds. 

In his Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, Coleridge says concerning the words 
of the Bible that they “find me at greater depths of my being than any other 
book does.” The words which Rev. W. E. Sangster of Leeds has written in 
the volume, He Is Able, have a tendency to find one, bringing with them, as 
Coleridge said further, “an irresistible evidence of having proceeded from the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Rev. Mr. Sangster has unusual analytical ability in uncovering the weak, 
dangerous conflict points of the human soul. His discussion is by no means 
academic. One reads under the continual assurance that he has not only 
thought through the manifold expression of specific ills of the soul but also, by 
observation and clinical practice, has come into direct contact with their variety. 
He discusses them all: loneliness, sorrow, sickness, revenge, fear, selfishness, 
jealousy, sexual temptation, pride, and many others. 

For each of these ills there is a specific, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ is able to help the soul to discover the peace of a new integration and a 
renewed devotion. He is the great cure for sick souls, wonderfully helping men 
to make of their lives a triumphant procession. 

The sermons by Dean Luther Weigle of Yale, in the fifty-first book in 
Harpers’ Pulpit Series, sound a call to courageous, intelligent and Christian 
living on the part of youth. These sermons were preached in college chapels 
and are bent to the student mind, though anyone reading them will find them 
enormously helpful and exhilarating. 

Dean Weigle has a happy facility in his pertinent use of biblical material. 
Each of the sermons begins with a text and many of them begin with some 
biblical incident developed at considerable length. One would normally think 
that the story of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego is about as far removed 
from modern life and interest as any story could be; yet it comes alive for us 
in one of these sermons in which the issue of God and Caesar is raised. And 
so in the other sermons, the use of biblical material is astonishing in its vitality 
and contemporaneousness. 

Youth is able to meet the conflict points of personal and social living and 
secure a Christian triumph. The Christian instruments of love, realism, imag- 
ination, prayer and loyal devotion are persuasively offered as helps. Here lies 
the possibility for a Christian triumph even in a day of disillusion. 

In his volume of Fifth Avenue Sermons, John Sutherland Bonnell preaches a 
triumphant gospel for the world today. His Easter sermon, for instance, on 
“The Victorious Christ,” is not merely a discussion of the historical triumph of 
Jesus in the first century, but is also a declaration of his perpetual, living power. 
“What I see Christ doing here in this church, as I meet scores of men and 
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women in personal interviews, is of even greater significance to me than what 
he did in Galilee nineteen hundred years ago.” 

; Three sermons on “Our Protestant Heritage” are particularly interesting in 
light of current discussion regarding church unity. The sermon asking, “Has 
Russia Banished God ?” is also directly to the point in light of the friendly over- 
tures liberals sometimes make in that direction. The sermon is vigorous in its 
warning against compromise with communism. The majority of the sermons, 
however, are an attempt to secure for the harassed soul a Christian victory in 
the neurotic life of a great metropolis. 

It is easy to be enthusiastic about the sermons in Walter Russell Bowie’s book, 
Great Men of the Bible. It represents very good preaching. Here are signifi- 
cant and abiding human experiences crystallized and humanized in the life 
of some biblical character, and then given vital application to the danger points 
and areas of need in human relations today. These great men of the Bible faced 
fundamental problems; through God they wrested victory from defeat, and 
we can do the same. Their lives illuminate our own situations and their exam- 
ples inspire us. 

It is not often nowadays that biblical preaching strikes a vital, contemporary 
note. These stories of the long ago usually fall with uncertain accent upon the 
modern mind. Not so with the sermons presented by Dr. Bowie. The problems 
and victories of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, of Moses, Jonathan and Elijah, 
of Amos, Paul and the martyrs are made alive, contemporary and illuminating, 
not only in their personal implications, but in their social implications also. 
Dr. Bowie often speaks directly to the point regarding specific social situations. 
His insights proceed from the lives of these great men of the Bible. Here is 
preaching that will undoubtedly help one to live, and to achieve a perpetual 
triumph. 

CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER. 


MORE LIGHT ON COLONIAL AMERICA 


Tue CotonraL Perrop or AmEricAN History: Tue Settiements, Vo. III, by Cartes 
M. Anprews. Yale University Press, $4. 

OST successful historians betray scholarship for the sake of reader in- 
terest: they portray the past in terms of their own age. Mommsen 

wrote the triumphs of the Hohenzollerns into his story of Caesar; Bancroft 
saw the American past in terms of the democratic sentiments of the Jack- 
sonian period; between almost every line of Bowers’ story of Reconstruction 
is a warning to the clerical enemies of Al Smith. Consequently almost the 
whole of history is rewritten from age to age and few historians of even a 
century ago are today considered sound. A potentially magnificent discipline 
remains bogged in a mire of its own making. The historian, unlike the poet 
and the dramatist, has never described humanity in its never changing ele- 
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ments and thus produced a work of eternal verity; unlike the scientist, he 
has seldom looked at the past through uncolored glasses and thereby discov- 
ered impersonal and permanently sound truths. 

The two volumes already published of The Colonial Period of American 
History successfully avoid this reading of the emotions and interests of the 
present into the happenings of the past. Volume III lives up to this standard 
and is consequently a significant milestone in a seasoned scholar’s promise of 
a monumental chronicle of our colonial forebears. 

Altogether admirable is Professor Andrews’ use of scientific scholarship to 
describe the English colonies during the last half of the seventeenth century 
in terms of the contemporary English and American environments. Unlike 
most writers on this period, the author fails to find in the behavior of the 
obscure settlers of Jamaica, New Netherland, the Jerseys, the Carolinas, and 
Pennsylvania auguries of the doctrines of liberty, democracy and revolution 
prevalent a century or more later. He concerns himself with the more difficult 
and yet more relevant task of linking the seventeenth century colonists with 
the country of their origin. A work that fails to do this, in Professor Andrews’ 
opinion, is “isolated and provincial, limited to the history of but thirteen 
colonies and concerned solely with those features that anticipated the forma- 
tion of our great republic.” 

All pertinent archival materials have been industriously collected; and, 
more important, these have been appraised so judiciously that the reader is 
satisfied that the actual truth about an obscure period is approximated. There 
are searching analyses of William Penn, James II, Jacob Leisler and others. 
The loose reasonings, the inadequacies and the unwarranted anticipations of 
other historians are sagaciously corrected. The conventional fulminations 
against the Stuart kings and their age are adjudged imprudent. Professor 
Andrews demonstrates that an age that produced men like Boyle, Penn, Locke 
and Wren, which was breaking from tradition in a spirit of free inquiry and 
toleration, and which was witnessing the expansion of England into a colonial 
empire—such an age “‘cannot be denominated corrupt or degenerate.” 

But this book is by no means the ideal history. The wellnigh complete 
achievement of scientific verity is made at the expense of artistic design. The 
only part of the story interestingly told is the analysis of Penn and the Penn- 
sylvania experiment. The chapter on “Proprietary Troubles in the Jerseys,” 
despite scholarly originality, is a masterpiece of intricate dullness. Why a 
general narrative of English settlements in America should be burdened with 
all the trivialities of the English conquest of Jamaica is not clear. In spite of a 
few clarifying generalizations and assuring declarations, the book is fragmen- 
tary and does not fulfill the design projected in the preface. “Even in writing 
about the seventeenth century,” Professor Andrews admits, “I have made no 
attempt to render the colonial story entirely complete or to round it out either 
chronologically or geographically.” Moreover, the deep emotions which stirred 
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Englishmen taking up residence in the American wilderness are absent from 
this book ; tedious documentary digests crowd more interesting materials from 
its pages. Professor Andrews even claims that the period was uneventful and 
unheroic. “Except by conquest in Jamaica and New Netherland,” he asserts, 
“nothing was done during these years to widen, in any important particular, 
the area of English inhabitancy. ... The heroic age of Puritanism had passed.” 

Yet despite defects in design, this book is so great a masterpiece of scholarly 
originality that it will revolutionize many conceptions of Colonial America. 
No careful student of American history will ignore it. 

Francis B. SIMKINS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GOD 
I, Yanweu, by Rosert Munson Grey. Willett, Clark @ Company, $2.50. 


N SELECTING a ghost writer to tell the story of his life, Yahweh made an 
excellent choice. The language has the flavor and dignity of the English 
Bible our fathers knew. There are pages of arresting beauty, and passages as 
stirring as any spoken to the prophets of old. Yahweh moves swiftly down the 
centuries, striding from peak to peak of world events until he arrives at the 
modern age. There he pauses in bewilderment until the trumpets rouse him 
from dreams of a good world to prepare the day of destruction. 

The name, Yahweh, is likely to be misleading, for this is the autobiography 
of the God not of the Jews but of the Christians. It is historically accurate to 
see in the origin and development of Yahweh of Israel the early story of the 
Christian God, but Yahweh never became a Christian. He went his own way, 
avoiding the metaphysical entanglements and the political responsibilities which 
troubled the God of the church. There are times in the narrative when this 
difference between the two gods is forgotten and the story, as Yahweh tells it, 
becomes blurred by reflections of the other Yahweh who belongs to a separate 
historic development. 

When he was only a minor deity in the household of Abraham, Yahweh 
learned from a wise old god of Babylon that the gods are called into being by 
the hopes and fears of men’s hearts. In a vision he saw the awful panorama of 
cosmic beginnings, then the coming of man and the birth of the gods. The 
elder deity, full of years and wisdom, praised the ambition of the youthful 
Yahweh and gave him the key to success—“Let him who would be greatest 
among the gods find that which lieth deepest in the heart of man.” Because 
of this sage advice, Yahweh kept close to earth, his heart attuned to the desires 
and will of men. Consequently he was able to grow in power and character 
with the needs of the changing eras. The narrative shows him charmingly 
conservative as gods should be, but willing to be instructed by the leaders of 
each new age and to adjust himself to their hopes and ideals. 

Yahweh’s memory is bad in regard to some phases of his history, and often 
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he misses the essential factors which caused changes in his character. If he 
had consulted modern scholars of Semitic lore he could have given a more 
accurate picture of his early years. It is no excuse to say, “Who, indeed, can 
remember the circumstances of his begetting?” He has forgotten that he was 
called “Father” by his people Israel long before the name was used by his 
beloved Nazarene prophet. The description of the three gods on one throne 
is brilliant and thrilling, but the imperative necessity of the Nicene formula — 
to give assurance of salvation to men of that age does not appear. 

Yahweh was often troubled by the character imposed upon him by the 
princes of church and state. The ideals of the prophets of Israel and the vision 
of the Galilean haunted him in these dark days. 


Worn by fighting, weary of blood and intrigue, sickened by a plague of con- 
science, I sank into a fitful slumber that held me for many generations, save that 
now and again I was roused to lend my voice to some mean contention between 
bishops and kings or to take part in strife when partisans clamored for the succor 
of my arm. In this restless sleep I dreamed. Vividly I saw Amos in the market place 
and the courts of old Bethel rebuke the mighty in the name of justice and I waked 
to scheme with men who battened on injustice more than they of ancient time. I 
lingered again in desert places beyond Jordan looking on the strong, calm face of 
the Nazarene prophet while he talked of his kingdom of peace, and I opened mine 
eyes to find the blood of yesterday on my tarnished blade. 


The Renaissance promised nobler things. Francis of Assisi was preaching 
his gospel of brotherhood and poverty. Yahweh was attracted but the bond- 
age of the church was so strong upon him that he could not follow the way of 
love. The Reformation and the new science helped not at all. Yahweh was 
drawn in the train of privilege and power, aided by science toward the tragedy 
of the World War. Then he began the quest for a new prophet to show the 
way to the kingdom of righteousness and peace. Wandering bewildered amid 
the competing divisions of the Christian church he found the mountebank, 
the erotic, the dilettante, the aesthete, the sycophant fawning upon the rich, 
but no prophet. The church had failed him. He was a god with a glorious 
past, “without present purpose or hope for time to come.” 

When he surveyed the world seeking to enlist men in the service of the ideal 
he found that millions would have nothing to do with him, that whole nations 
were estranged from him. In England he was made the consort of British 
imperialism. In America he was marched in the rear of a legion procession 
with all the panoply of war as the nation’s God, and there was no prophet to 
turn his feet to other paths. With every decade the character of Yahweh is 
being shaped by the changing world into the form of the war god. He is 
drafted by Hitler and helps to toll the bells of Italy for the conquest of Ethi- 
opia. He finds the spirit of his ancient people in the warriors of Japan. Yahweh 
is unfair to the people who gave him his place among the gods when he iden- 
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_ tifies this modern will to power with the spirit of Israel. After all there were 
the prophets and the Galilean. Today he is the god of might and power about 
to bring upon the earth “a day of war and destruction such as hath not been 
and a night of darkness and fear through which only the strongest shall come. 
I, Yahweh, shall do this thing against which the ages have prepared me. . 
And if perchance there be One, mightier than I to thrust me down to the pit, 
I shall have had my day. And I shall carry the harvest of the nations with 
mes”. 

Who is this One who is to be judge of Yahweh? If there be indeed a God 
behind the gods man has never been able to find him. All he has ever known 
are the gods shaped by his own desires and hopes. And in dreaming of that 
unknown God the chilling thought will come that, if he is, he must be utterly 
unconcerned with transient earthly beings and quite content to have men 
flounder through the centuries following the gods of their own imaginings. 

A. Eustace Haypon. 


TRAGEDY IN SPAIN 


CounTER-ATTACK IN Spatn, by Ramon SeEnvER. Houghton Mifflin Company, $3. 

CorrESPONDENT IN Spain, by Epwarp H. Knosraucn. Sheed and Ward, $2.50. 

SPANISH REHEARSAL, by ARNOLD Lunn. Sheed and Ward, $2.50. 

T MAKES a striking impression to read these three books together, present- 

ing as they do both sides of the Spanish conflict. Each of the three presents 
only one side and is occupied exclusively with the atrocities and evils of the 
enemy. The first is by Ramon Sender, whom Lloyd George counts the most 
distinguished of all modern Spanish writers. It is written out of the anguish 
of the loss of his own family as well as of Spain as a whole, after the shooting 
of his wife, the murder of her brother and of his own brother by the followers 
of Franco. The other two books are by foreign writers, one English and the 
other American, who are occupied chiefly with the errors and atrocities of the 
Spanish government. 

The weakest of the three books is by Mr. Arnold Lunn of England—so weak 
indeed that it is difficult to see why it should have been published in America 
at all. Mr. Lunn confesses and reveals on almost every page his “bulky bias” 
against those who have murdered thousands of his fellow Christians and 
against “communism as the final form of the servile state,” as well as his “en- 
thusiasm for the national government” of Franco. He follows his father, Sir 
Henry Lunn, in his horror of bolshevism and condemns the bishops and deans 
of the Church of England who visited Spain and upheld the cause of the 
democratically elected Spanish government. His “argument” in the last half 
of the book is the least convincing of all. He thinks the common people of 
Spain can never produce leaders and that parliamentary democracy is unsuit- 
able for the Spanish temperament, which can only be governed by aristocratic 
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dictators like Franco and his fascist Phalanx. He knows nothing of the birth 
of a new Spain and of its revolution. 

Edward Knoblaugh, as a representative of the Associated Press for more 
than four years in Madrid, writes much more vividly and authentically in his 
Correspondent in Spain. His book also, however, is one-sided, very much 
against the government and for Franco. He sometimes distorts his statistics. 
He believes that “the blood of a million men has been spilled in Spain” during 
the first year of the war. His estimate of the number of foreigners engaged as 
about equal on the two sides is a gross miscalculation. The number of for- 
eigners who have been with the loyalists at one time or another is probably 
some 20,000, but is now reduced to less than 10,000, but Knoblaugh gives the 
number as 110,000—Russian, French, German, American, etc. As a matter 
of fact, there were never more than a few hundred Russians, chiefly tech- 
nicians, although I found last August over a thousand each of individual volun- 
teers from America, France and Great Britain. 

Franco had planned his revolt against the twice democratically elected con- 
stitutional government of Spain as a national uprising in all the principal 
garrisons of the country. In the three principal cities of Madrid, Barcelona 
and Valencia, however, the revolt was completely crushed as the government 
passed out arms to the workers and these hitherto untrained men defended 
half of Spain for over a year against professional soldiers, Franco’s Spaniards 
and Moors aided by the forces of Mussolini and Hitler. Mr. Knoblaugh 
speaks of the splendid types of Spanish womanhood who donned uniforms and 
of the members of the trade unions in the improvised militia who fought 
bravely, though at first in haphazard fashion without organization. 

The government had the loyalty of the majority of the workers and peasants 
and a $700,000,000 gold reserve, the fourth largest in the world. With re- 
markable speed they mobilized their manpower from the ages of 20 to 45 and 
built up a disciplined army, which on the defensive could face the finest troops 
in Europe. Under their watchword, “‘No Pasaran” (They shall not pass), they 
held the lines at Madrid for more than a year, although Franco could have 
entered during the first two chaotic days if he had shown sufficient initiative. 

Mr. Knoblaugh speaks of wholesale arrests of suspects by the Spanish 
government and estimates the number killed in the Madrid area as 60,000, in 
Valencia 30,000 and in the Barcelona area as 50,000. These figures are prob- 
ably too high. 

The best of the three books on Spain is by the distinguished Spanish author, 
poet and psychologist, Ramon Sender. He comes of an aristocratic landown- 
ing stock, but after the study of law and literature his conscience was dis- 
turbed by the condition of the working classes and their sufferings, until he 
made the cause of the proletariat his own. No member of the first demo- 
cratically elected Popular Front government would have been more than a 
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mildly socialist Liberal in Great Britain. After seeing the violence with which 
the workers were treated in 1934 and the cruelty of the revolt of the army, the 
aristocracy, and the reactionary hierarchy of the church, under Franco in 1936, 
he caught up a rifle and went out to fight in defense of liberty, shoulder to 
_ Shoulder with the artisans of the cities and the impoverished peasants of the 
country. In the confusion and chaos of the first defense of Madrid, when 
nearly all the professional officers of the old army had joined Franco, he was 
made a captain. He gives a vivid picture of the early days of the war on the 
side of the raw militia who were defending their country, as were the patriots 
of 1776 in the American colonies. 

All were expecting the explosion of the revolt in July 1936, but it burst in 
Morocco first in the army in Africa. The people, unprepared, sprang to arms 
to defend their country against invasion. It was war without an army for 
defense. There were “no orders except those breathed by the droning of the 
shells which came over us.” They hastily organized ‘Companies of Steel,” or 
shock troops which swore they would not retreat without orders, then the su- 
perb fifth regiment with the vow, “They shall not pass.” More than a hundred 
thousand were enlisted for this courageous regiment, under a new Garibaldi 
type of peasant officers. There were agonizing days without food or water, 
with no command, and no artillery to protect them. 

The three books taken together, furnish unanswerable evidence of atrocities 
on both sides. Ramon Sender maintains that the childish hatred of ecclesias- 
tical images arose from the fact that under these images the Spanish reaction- 
ary hierarchy had protected the most barbarous and the most cruel of their 
privileges. Confessing that there was some violence on the government side, he 
says: “The reaction of the crowd in Barcelona no doubt was barbarous, but 
not so much so as the religious practice of those who had provoked it... . In 
Madrid, Valencia and Barcelona, there were executions apart from the courts 
of justice in the first days. In Barcelona 7,400 were killed. The same can be 
said of Madrid, although the figures were not so high. ... 

“Only remember that at the same time the fascists have assassinated 27,000 
persons, more than a third of them women, in Granada where there was no 
fighting, and in Zamora 5,500, and in Pamplona 17,000. Let us remember 
that they have assassinated the liberal professors of universities and colleges 
and their women, the pacific Protestant pastors, and the Catholic priests who 
refused to proclaim the glories of Franco from their pulpits. . . . Let us keep in 
our minds the fact that by now there have been more than 750,000 executions 
in the rebel camp, and that they have had the horrifying virtuosity of ex- 
terminating whole families because in them there has been a single prominent 
Republican.” 

At the close of the volume he speaks with severe restraint of the deaths in 
his own family: “The murder of my brother, without trial, without accusa- 
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tion, without any kind of evidence, spread terror in my family. . . « At Zamora 
they learned that one of my wife’s brothers had been murdered. . . . They 


arrested my wife. ... A month after her arrest (leaving the children derelict) 
they brought a priest who confessed her and then took her to the cemetery, 
where they shot her... . The crime binds me in an unchanging and eternal 


way to my people. When I knew what had happened, I went back to the 
front, wondering if I had the right to go on fighting in a war going on to its 
pitiless end, as an end had been made for me, perhaps forever, of pity.” 

Mr. Knoblaugh quotes Prieto, the government minister of war: “Whoever 
wins will get nothing but the honor of winning. The side which wins this war 
will inherit only a pile of ruins and the responsibility of salvaging a bankrupt 
nation. It will take at least twenty-five years for Spain to get back to normal.” 
He also quotes Zamora, the former president of the republic: “I feel sorry for 
Spain—sorrier than for myself. This war will mean decades of suffering and 
poverty for the great masses.” 

It is saddening to think that all this was made possible and inevitable only 
by the gratuitous invasion of the foreign troops of Mussolini and Hitler who 
now menace the world with the two alternatives of the advance of fascism— 
or world war. 

SHERWOOD Eppy. 


CAPITALIST POLEMIC 


Cotiectivism, by WittiAM Henry CHAMBERLIN. The Macmillan Company, $2. 
Socratism, by Lupwic von Mises. Translated by J. Kanane. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $5.50. 
HAMBERLIN has written a book which is characteristic of his more 
recent mood. He lumps communism, fascism and nazism together, de- 
nounces them roundly, and extols the merits of capitalistic democracy. Un- 
fortunately, sociological analysis is not quite so simple as that. There are funda- 
mental differences between fascism and communism which cannot be swept 
away by simply calling both dictatorships. Communism has written into its 
constitution that all the basic means of production and distribution belong to 
the people. Under fascism and nazism these basic resources are for the most 
part being exploited by private interests. Under communism racial intolerance 
is being discouraged by the state; under nazism it is being fostered. 

The author’s hostility to the Soviet Union is evident in every chapter. He 
nowhere mentions the thousands slaughtered by Italy in Ethiopia, for instance, 
but he does assert that the Soviet Union is far worse than either Germany or 
Italy so far as killings are concerned. He tries to demonstrate the advantages 
of capitalism by stating that where there are the most millionaires there are the 
happiest workers ; the standard of the employed Russian worker is that of the 
unemployed in the United States. While this is decidedly a questionable judg- 
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ment, Chamberlin should at least point out that, other things being equal, the 
lot of an employed worker is always preferable. Then, too, the Russian workers 
all have trade unions, free medical aid, vacations with pay, and many other 
benefits which should be taken into account. 

The author believes that capitalism is stronger than ever before in history. He 
overlooks the fact that it is being weakened by the necessity for vast relief meas- 
ures plus huge armaments, not to mention the cataclysmic effects of booms and 
panics. He takes pains to point out that the average voter sees only the short- 
run effects of any policy. Why not apply this judgment to writers on collectiv- 
ism? 

Chamberlin asserts that Russia has proved communism to be feasible only 
in a poor country where capitalism remains undeveloped. But does one swallow 
make a summer? Again, he asserts that if all income in the United States were 
divided equally it would yield an average of only $131 a month to every person. 
He forgets to mention that this means $131 to every baby, every child, as well 
as every adult. The fact is that the report of the National Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity shows it is now possible to provide the equivalent of an in- 
come of over $4,000 annually to every family in the United States. Altogether, 
this book is hardly an impartial analysis of collectivism but a polemic against it. 

The volume by Ludwig von Mises of the University of Vienna shows the 
effect of contemporary ideological patterns even on the reasoning of a promi- 
nent professor. The book attempts to be a scientific study; actually it is an 
indictment of socialism. Capitalism is defended on the theory that “‘there is no 
contrast between moral duty and selfish interests.” In one respect the author 
is realistic. He sees clearly that the ethics of Jesus are inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the capitalistic economy. He explains the impracticability of 
Jesus’ teaching by the usual “interim ethic” theory. He declares that Jesus 
rejected everything that was without offering anything to replace it, because he 
expected the speedy coming of the kingdom. He adds that “the closest modern 
parallel to the attitude of complete negation of primitive Christianity is bol- 
shevism,” and the latter is superior to Christianity because it does outline a 
future social order. 

The author asserts that “more harm has been done and more blood shed” 
on account of Jesus’ indictment against private profit and wealth than by all 
the persecutions of heretics throughout the ages. The official church has tried 
to resist socialistic doctrines but has been defenseless because of the words of 
Jesus. The only reason the church has managed to survive at all is because it 
has usually taken whatever teachings of Christianity best served its interests at 
any particular moment, and thus has allied itself with the feudal lord at one 
time and with the slave holder at another. 

Von Mises’ blind acceptance of capitalism, private initiative and our profit 
system, makes him oppose progressive labor legislation, compulsory social in- 
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surance and trade unions. He does say near the close of his volume, however, 
that “Christianity cannot live side by side with capitalism. . . . Christianity must 


either overcome capitalism or go under.” 
Jerome Davis. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF JESUS 


Tue Perm or Mopernizine Jesus, by Henry J. Capsury. The Macmillan Company, 

$2. 

T is a common experience to discover that no “Life of Jesus” is as satisfying 

as the Gospels. By the same token, one who is well acquainted with the 
scholarly and the popular literature of this subject is usually unsatisfied with 
it. A competent study of the history of this literature, such as Schweitzer’s or 
Case’s, shows that each age has written its own story in its “lives” of Jesus; the 
result is that Jesus in his biographies has become all things to all men. Professor 
Cadbury’s book convincingly states the reason: it is that the biographer 
modernizes Jesus. 

To be sure, there are differences in the degree to which this is done. But 
not only the grosser examples do it; the tendency is so insidious that it is to be 
seen in the best attempts to sketch Jesus’ life. Hence the present work deserves 
careful study. No scholar who contemplates producing in this field can afford 
to overlook it ; it would be well if lay people, intelligently desirous of informing 
themselves, would give it equally careful study. For this would be an effective 
deterrent to the undeserved popularity of many widely publicized “lives” of 
Jesus if the criteria which are so simply and convincingly offered in this book 
were applied to every publishing venture in this ever popular field. 

Professor Cadbury shows that anachronism which is so common in art is 
present also in biography. Sometimes it is naive and unconscious. But it is not 
excusable for all that ; not even when, as is not seldom the case, it is this quality 
which gives a “biography” of Jesus its effectiveness and charm. Obviously the 
necessary corrective is a competent knowledge of the world in which Jesus 
lived, and an ability to put oneself en rapport with it. This is difficult; one | 
may learn much of Judaism without possessing the requisite understanding of 
it which is a prime necessity in comprehending Jesus’ life. Further, one must 
know the sources, and be competent in their critical use. For it is disconcerting 
to find, as Professor Cadbury points out, that the processes of modernizing 
Jesus began with the Gospels! The biographer of Jesus must get back of the 
Gospels. 

This may seem insuperably difficult. But added to this difficulty is what 
appears to be a greater one: the biographer must free himself from the pre- 
possessions, either practical or more broadly cultural, of his own time and his 
own religious interests. For even the best of the lives of Jesus use rubrics for 
the shaping of their materials which betray them into modernizations. The 
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most earnest advocates of the social gospel would do well to ponder the trench- 
ant criticisms of misguided applications of a worthy purpose which have trans- 
formed the first century Jewish layman into a social reformer. 

But the effect of Professor Cadbury’s book is by no means merely to empha- 
_ Size the difficulty of producing a correct picture of Jesus. The criteria which 
he sets up clearly indicate what a correct biography of Jesus will be, as well 
as the faults of inadequate “lives”; they incisively suggest what Jesus was, 
not merely what he was not. Thus in effect the book is a putting of the essen- 
tial prolegomena to the study of the life of Jesus. 

One further problem Professor Cadbury leaves for his reader to solve: 
the problem of the value of Jesus and his message. Doubtless this theme is but 
lightly touched for the excellent reason that the author has hewn to the line 
which he has chosen. One wishes for this book wide currency and serious 
study. 

DonaLp Wayne RIDDLE. 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE STATE 


RoME AND THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION oF 1820-1821, A Study in Papal Neutrality, by 
Joseru H. Brapy. Columbia University Press, $2.50. 
Tue SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALIAN THOUGHT FROM Cavour To MussoLint, 
by S. Wittram Hatperwn. University of Chicago Press, $2. 
OME,” says Gregorovius, “is one place where the ghosts of the past are 
laid.” The ghost which above all others has persistently eluded perma- 
nent consignment is the hoary, medieval specter of church-state relations. The 
early Middle Age fondly believed it had resolved the conflict by its Gelasian 
theory of dual autonomy. A later Middle Age discovered the illusory charac- 
ter of that belief. The Lateran Treaty, with apparent finality, disposed of the 
temporal power in general and the Roman question in particular. But the 
larger Italian problem still lurks in the mist of expediency and the more uni- 
versal solution is yet to be clarified. These two recent books provide empirical 
data valuable to an understanding of the problem. The one presents a case 
study of papal diplomacy in a single instance; the other traces the develop- 
ment of recent Italian thought in its attempt to define the spheres of temporal 
and spiritual prerogative. 

Rome and the Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821 belongs to the Columbia 
University “Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” Its author’s re- 
search in the Vatican archives was organized under the competent supervision 
of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes. The writer himself is a Catholic scholar and 
his work carries the imprimatur of the Newark diocese. For these substantial 
reasons, one is not surprised that the papal policy of Pius VII and his famous 
secretary of state, Cardinal Consalvi, receives sympathetic treatment. 

But while the generalized statements of appraisal, especially by way of in- 
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troduction and conclusion, are designed to clothe the papal activities in as 
complimentary a garb as possible, the more detailed record of events and 
maneuvers is quite frank and revealing. This well documented study unrolls 
a very readable account of political affairs surrounding the Austrian invasion 
of Italy. Particularly interesting is its portrayal of the way in which the papal 
state, when compelled by its position to maintain an attitude of neutrality 
between contending forces, was able to preserve even more friendly relations 
with its natural enemies, the Neapolitan revolutionaries, than with its con- 
genital allies of the Holy Roman Empire. 

For gaining insight into the machinations of the Curia, where could one 
find anything more pointed than this excerpt from a letter of Consalvi to the 
papal nuncio in Paris prior to the outbreak of hostilities? 


. .. the Holy Father does not intend to refuse passage to the Austrian army, but 
the court of Vienna cannot fail to see that in view of the peculiar situation of His 
Holiness, it is indispensable that his nonopposition be in some way veiled. I can 
assure you that the other governments of Europe hold the opinion that .. . the 
Holy Father, considering his necessary neutrality, should protest the passage. But 
His Holiness, because of particular friendship which binds him to His Majesty 

. . would wish to spare him even the appearance of acting contrary to a protest 
on his part, and desires to find some way by which this can be avoided and by 
which, nevertheless, his consent to the passage of the troops will be concealed. 
When the imperial court makes its request for the passage, I will plan, with the 
Austrian ambassador here, some way to allow it without compromising the neu- 
trality of the Holy Father and without creating an impression that Austria is 
acting contrary to a protest of His Holiness... . 


It is manifestly absurd to affirm that “the pope was by tradition and prin- 
ciple indifferent to the political changes in a nearby state” (p. 13) unless this 
be considered to date only from the modern period of his temporal weakness ; 
even so, he has never been “indifferent.” But if we overlook a few unguarded 
generalizations, Professor Brady handles the topic with commendable his- 
torical method. The principle of neutrality, as it is now exemplified and ra- | 
tionalized by the Vatican, is a protective device developed since the days of its 
declining physical power. It certainly was neither “principle” nor “tradi- 
tion” in the heyday of its temporal prestige. And the outstanding impression 
left by Professor Brady’s account is that the Holy See in this particular instance 
—as is characteristic of its entire history—whether dealing with friend or foe, 
sought preeminently what it believed would redound to the interest of its insti- 
tutional life, at all times, at all costs and by whatever means seemed expedient. 

No more baffling quest has dogged the course of Western culture than the 
effort to achieve a precise demarcation between, and relation of, temporal and 
spiritual provinces. If that could be achieved, the whole complex of church- 
state tensions would be resolved and it would remain only to put into action a 
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clear-cut theoretical solution. American Protestants have labored under the 
delusion that this is accomplished by their historic concept of “separation.” 
So Italian Catholics now suppose it is achieved by their principle of “distinc- 
tion without separation.” 

The theme of Dr. Halperin’s survey is the tripartite struggle between clerics, 
moderates and radicals which began in the mid-nineteenth century and cul- 
minated in the Lateran accord of 1929. The Separation of Church and State 
in Italian Thought from Cavour to Mussolini suffers from the defect inherent 
in any biographical history of thought; it is a succession of intellectual por- 
traits. But the author has familiarized himself extensively with the polemic 
literature, has selected judiciously representative positions, has classified these 
so far as chronology permits, and offers a diverse array of condensed source 
material in brief summaries. That is sufficient recommendation to anyone in- 
terested in the subject. 

However much it suits both the Roman hierarchy and the fascist govern- 
ment to profit from the semblance of unity, it stands to reason that a totali- 
tarian ecclesiastical system and a totalitarian secular ideology are operating 
on fundamentally irreconcilable principles. The confusion may be prolonged 
for a considerable time through compromise. An ultimate rift is likely when- 
ever an issue sufficiently important to either party arises, provided each insti- 
tution retains its characteristic traits. Who can doubt this eventuality when he 
compares the “Syllabus of Errors” with the assertion of Mussolini that “.. . 
within the state, the church is not sovereign and is not even free?” 

Horace J. NIcKELS. 


HYMNS FOR THE NEW AGE 


Tue New Cuurcu Hymna, Edited by H. Aucustine Smitu. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, no price given. 
Hymns or THE Spirit, WirH SERVICES, FOR USE IN THE FREE CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 
Beacon Press, $1.25. 
T HAS become fashionable in America to produce well edited hymnals— 
a blessed relief from the slipshod hymnal editing of thirty years ago and 
before. Largely prepared in Boston, both of these hymnbooks are a delight to 
those who appreciate scholarly editing ; and, physically, both are fine examples 
of the book beautiful. As for their contents, each, containing somewhat over 
500 selections, represents a distinct advance in its own field, both hymnic and 
musical. The respective fields, however, are quite different; The New Church 
Hymnal is interdenominational and evangelical; Hymns of the Spirit is de- 
nominational, designed for the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
In preparing The New Church Hymnal Professor H. Augustine Smith asso- 
ciated with himself Dr. Howard Chandler Robbins in the hymns, Mr. Edward 
Shippen Barnes in the tunes and Dr. James D. Morrison in the “Aids to Wor- 
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ship and Responsive Readings” in the back of the book. The first 166 pages 
of Hymns of the Spirit are devoted to a worship-book, “Services of Religion,” 
comprising orders of worship, responsive readings and prayers ; after which— 
with a new title page—begins the hymnal section. In making this double 
book, commissions on hymns and services from the two churches collaborated ; 
for the Unitarians, Henry Wilder Foote, Edward P. Daniels, Curtis W. Reese 
and Von Ogden Vogt; for the Universalists, L. Griswold Williams, Alfred S. 
Cole, Edson R. Miles and Tracy M. Pullman. Starting with the 1914 revision 
of New Hymn and Tune Book (Unitarian) and Church Harmonies and 
Hymns of the Church (Universalist), “the result is a book which is more than 
a revision” of the older book, as the preface states. The editors have achieved, 
as indeed Professor Smith has done in his hymnal, a distinct advance over 
what has gone before—a more worshipful body of hymns of better literary 
value and lyrical worth and a congeries of tunes which well represent what 
Dean Robert G. McCutchan has recently styled “the new order in church 
music.” 

It is characteristic of hymnbooks in general, especially those extensively used 
among the churches, that they do not reflect the best theological thought of 
their own times. The greatest of hymnals, the Book of Psalms, is a classic in- 
stance of this. In that book the immortality of the soul, for example, already 
accepted by the best minds of the postexilic era when the collection of the 
Psalms was made, is scarcely suggested; and human suffering is portrayed as 
punishment for sin, although men were rather beginning to accept the theory 
of suffering as presented in Job. 

This same principle has many modern illustrations. George Matheon’s 
“Gather us in” or W. Russell Bowie’s hymns on the social gospel, for instance, 
could scarcely have been acceptable for early nineteenth century congregations 
and hymnals, had they been written in that age. That they are admitted to 
hymnbooks today, and sung, is evidence not that they now represent an ex- 
treme advanced position, but that the general trend of religious thought is 
reaching well up to the level expressed by these hymns—so rapid has progress | 
been in this respect. Social Hymns, prepared by the Survey in 1914, failed of 
any large circulation, not only because it largely emphasized one theme, but 
also because churches were not yet ready to sing many hymns on that theme. 
And yet, since the tide of interest in the social implications of the gospel has 
risen, Social Hymns, in the sense of a stimulus and a source book, has exerted 
an influence second to that of no other twentieth century hymnal. 

Professor H. Augustine Smith has developed a remarkable flair for the dis- 
covery and judicious use of new hymn material. In his former books he has 
shown his ability to sense just how to blend the hitherto unused hymns with 
the older ones, well loved and often sung, so as to keep up with the floodtide 
of popular thought and taste, without getting stranded in the shoals too far 
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ahead of it. The success of The Hymnal for American Youth and Hymns for 
the Living Age is eloquent of this. And in this better, later hymnal he has 
achieved in his hymns another advance of the same sort. 

Without sacrificing high musical standards, his tunes, well chosen to fit the 
_ words, include a large enough number of the old familiar melodies and enough 
examples of the new trend in worship song toward medieval tunes of Grego- 
rian quality and toward traditional folk songs, to produce a collection that 
should widely appeal to congregations of taste. The middle of the book has a 
wealth of old German music. Also composers of the newer tunes are liberally 
represented—Edward Shippen Barnes (nine tunes), Henry Walford Davies, 
Canon Douglas, Geoffrey T. Shaw, Martin Shaw, Van Denman Thompson, 
T. Tertius Noble and others. 

Inhibitions as to modernity have not embarrassed the editors of Hymns of 
the Spirit, since they are serving a somewhat homogeneous and smaller con- 
stituency, although there are places where they must have scurried across 
pretty thin ice to include some hymns traditionally well loved. Sometimes their 
safety has been secured by the altering of a line or two, here and there, and by 
the deleting of objectionable stanzas. The literary quality of their hymns is 
far above that of the average American hymnal, and the ethical note is strong. 
The section on social service and brotherhood is thrilling! 

Musically, this collection presents a feast of high-standard tunes, unequalled 
by other American hymnals. It makes no concessions to radio plebiscites, nor 
to our popular taste for jingles or for the wooden American tunes of a century 
ago. Here, instead, is worship-song to stir the pulses of true musicians and to 
fertilize American hymnbooks of the future. 

Both of these hymnals are well indexed. The indexes of authors and com- 
posers in Hymns of the Spirit are more elaborate, but less accurate, than those 
in The New Church Hymnal. For example, the birth-dates of Waring and 
Winkworth and the death-dates of Doane, Havergal, Herbert, Newman, 
Nicolai and as many others, are correct in the latter book, and incorrect in the 


former. 
Cart F. Price. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Bryonp Tracepy, Essays on the Christian Interpretation of History, by Retnnotp Nie- 
spuur. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2. 


HIS new volume by Dr. Niebuhr takes its title from a sentence in one of 
the essays which compose it: “Christianity stands beyond tragedy.” 

The argument of the book, illustrated from the ample resources of the 
author’s historical knowledge, is basically quite simple: (1) Every form of 
effort put forth by the human will, however altruistically intended, must 
sooner or later end in frustration, for the reason that in spite of its intention 
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it remains essentially self-centered and must suffer all the ills that accumulate 
about self-centeredness. (2) On the other hand, movements begun in God and 
eternally centered in him must triumph. (3) When, however, such movements 
enter history, they are inevitably conditioned by the human wills which assume 
responsibility for them. The paradoxical result ensues that they cannot escape 
defeat, because of the human factor, and yet at the same time cannot fail to be 
victorious, because they are divine. Christ is forever crucified but forever con- 
quers. The forces of righteousness lose every battle of history but, because new 
strength continually pours into them from above, they must at long last win 
the war. 

When therefore a discerning Christian surveys any particular situation in 
which man is attempting to further the things of God, he will always see two 
aspects of it: he will be inspired by the sight of an invincible God acting in 
history, but it will sadden him to discover a condition of conscious or uncon- 
scious human wilfulness which can end only in disaster. These two aspects 
illustrate the two moments of the dialectic principle, so dear to modern 
European theology and represented in America by no one more notably than 
by Dr. Niebuhr himself. Karl Barth has said, “I have never affirmed without 
denying and never denied without affirming”—and so it is in Beyond Tragedy: 
there is no chapter in it which affirms God’s part in man’s undertakings that 
does not also deny the possibility of their succeeding, and none which makes 
such a denial that does not also affirm, at least by implication, that God will 
finally see man through. 

Man’s best ideals, his highest hopes, his loftiest attempts to follow the will of 
God lead only to destruction. His attempt attests God’s presence, but the 
issue proves it is his own will, rather than God’s, that he has followed. The 
essay entitled “Four Hundred to One” adduces evidence that every religion, 
even the highest, is based in part upon motives of self-glorification which make 
it, in the last analysis, nothing more than a culture religion which will crumble 
when the culture that sustains it crumbles. “The Test of True Prophecy” is a 
study, from Jeremiah, of the God-given human need for security and of the 
sin which is inescapably involved in man’s seeking to establish that security for . 
himself. “Childhood and Maturity” delineates the hypocrisies which without 
fail overtake the mature person who attempts to appear to be what he ought. 
“There is no solution for the problem of life on the purely moral level’’ : in God 
alone can the solution be found, and in him it is given in history only in the 
form of promise. 

Dialectic theology is an exceedingly difficult medium to work in. The test 
of success in it is that the reader should be made skeptical of all human pre- 
tensions, even, paradoxically, the pretensions of dialectic theology itself, and 
yet be moved as he reads to glorify God. According to this standard some 
readers will question whether Dr. Niebuhr has yet achieved the mastery of his 
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medium which his brilliance of mind and his insight into the ways of God will 
one day give him. One half of his task, to be sure, is done devastatingly well: no 
one could follow him in his plantigrade stride through phase after phase of 
contemporary culture without becoming sufficiently skeptical of all human 
endeavor. As for being moved to glorify God during most of the march, how- 
ever—the possibility hardly occurs to one. This is due to the fact that the 
author delights to linger over the first premise of his argument, in proofs that 
every effort of the human will is self-defeating. The affirmation which qualifies 
this denial is too often only implied. Every chapter contemplates the tragedy 
of man: not every chapter, completing the book’s title, points beyond. 

Those who feel this lack of balance in the book should be advised not to take 
the book without the author. The best antidote to Reinhold Niebuhr’s writing 
is Reinhold Niebuhr. If one could have heard him deliver these essays as 
sermons, and caught the glint of his bright and abundant faith in the ardor of 
his preaching, one would have no difficulty with the sometimes dark implica- 
tions of his words. There would then have been established the very dialectic 
tension which seems to be wanting in many of the essays. 

But this tension is not missed in all of the essays, not by any means. The 
first and the last, the eighth, the ninth, and the fourteenth have it in full meas- 
ure. These point not merely to man, in negation: they point positively to God. 
“The truth that the Divine Creator has come into creation without losing 
his unconditioned character . . . outrages all the canons by which truth is 
usually judged. Yet it is the truth.” “The kingdom of truth which rests upon 
human wisdom is obviously of this world; so much so that the world may 
conquer it... . The only kingdom which can . . . conquer the world is one which 
is not of this world.” ‘To believe that the body is resurrected is to say that 
eternity is not a cancellation of time and history but that history is fulfilled in 
eternity. But to insist that the body must be resurrected is to understand that 
time and history have meaning only as they are borne by an eternity which 
transcends them.” These are grand chapters. They are as finely creative pieces 


of catholic theology as one is likely to run across in our day. 
Douctas Horton. 


HUMANISM UNDISMAYED 


Man’s SEARCH FOR THE Goop Lire, An Inquiry into the Nature of Religions, by A. 
Eustace Haypon. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 
ROFESSOR HAYDON’S new book is an eloquent reformulation and de- 
velopment of the same theme which he expressed in The Quest of the Ages. 
Religion is the age-long search of man for the good life in a good world. No 
narrower conception will make room for all its multiform phenomena, while on 
this view religion provides the thread of meaning which runs through the whole 
career of man on earth. It is the product of the basic human drives and desires, 
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not of some special religious faculty. The very distinction of the religious and 
the secular, the sacred and the profane, which many have taken as fundamental, 
is the result of our tendency to mistake special forms of religion for religion 
itself. 

The first two chapters are designed to vindicate this approach by showing 
that it is the outcome of the effort to study religion scientifically. Professor 
Haydon’s sketch of the history of thought as to the nature of religion from 
the Greeks to the present day is a mine of information for the student. Those 
who are not interested in the story of past theories can skip at once to the main 
argument. 

In all of its manifestations the religious quest has three principal aspects: the 
values which constitute the ideal of the good life, the techniques for attaining 
them, and the world views which define the place of man and his quest in rela- 
tion to the whole environment. All three are socially conditioned and follow 
the changing patterns of culture. The values of the ideal, being rooted in the 
psychophysical nature of man, are more stable than the techniques and the 
philosophies, which are based on changing beliefs and slowly advancing knowl- 
edge, but even they are affected by the gradual transformations of cultural 
climate and conditions of life. 

As a historian familiar with the widely various manifestations of religion, 
Professor Haydon denies that there is any uniform law of religious evolution. 
Nevertheless, he believes that three broad stages can be distinguished. The be- 
ginnings of religion are clouded in obscurity, but in its earliest historical forms 
it was directly concerned with the values essential to life. These values include 
the material conditions which make life possible, the need of the individual for 
recognition by his social group, and the social relationships which permit the 
group to survive. A second stage occurred when man came increasingly to real- 
ize that his desires were difficult or impossible of fulfillment. He clung to his 
ideals but postponed their realization to a future age or another world, and out 
of his hopes and wishes, he created a spiritual world which guaranteed their 
ultimate triumph. 

This “interlude of frustration” is in these times giving way, Dr. Haydon de- 
clares, to a third stage which he calls “the return to earth.” The theologies of 
the past have been undermined by scientific knowledge while traditional meth- 
ods for securing desired ends increasingly give way to the techniques of science. 
Yet the need and the desire of man for the values which form the good life re- 
main as strong as ever, and for the first time there is a real possibility that it 
may be achieved. With the new resources of knowledge and technique pro- 
vided by modern science at his disposal, and with religion occupying its original 
role of providing the dynamic and the unifying pattern for the life quest, man 
may at length achieve the shared good life which he has sought so long and so 
arduously. 
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Professor Haydon declares that philosophical assumptions need no longer 
cloud our view of religion, but his own presentation is based upon assumptions 
which are less the products of strict science than of a particular Zeitgeist. His 
optimistic humanism remains unaffected by the mounting tide of criticism 
which has been directed against this view in recent years. He remains as con- 
fident as ever that science can solve all our problems, including moral ones ; and 
that the experiences of frustration, which give rise to other-worldly and trans- 
cendent elements in the religious outlook, are destined to disappear. But are 
these elements really disposed of by calling them compensatory? Is not religion 
both a quest for the good life and a complex experience in which this quest is 
both judged and fulfilled? The problem of the philosophy of religion is to 
work out the relations of the natural and the supernatural or the this-worldly 
and the other-worldly elements in religion; it cannot be solved simply by 
denying one or the other. 

Professor Haydon has rightly protested against the tendency to read all reli- 
gions in terms of Christianity, but many will feel that his own interpretation is 
modelled so much upon primitive and Chinese religion that it leaves little room 
for the deeper insights of our own historic faith. 

Joun M. Moore. 


AN ORGANIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


An InrropucTIon To THE NEw TEsTAMENT, by Epcar J. Goopspeep. University of 
Chicago Press, $2.50. 
New Cuapters in New TestaMent Stupy, by Epcar J. Goopsprep. The Macmillan 
Company, $2. 
WINS must come in books even more seldon than in human babies. By 
presenting the world with two books within a month of each other Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed approximates the achievement. The books represent the 
more recent interests of the retiring professor of the New Testament at the 
University of Chicago, without unduly overlapping each other. 

Most readers of this review know what is meant technically by a New Testa- 
ment Introduction—a discussion in turn of the several books of the famous 
twenty-seven. Professor Goodspeed’s Introduction is no exception. In a simple 
lucid style he takes up for each book three topics—its occasion, its contents 
and its problems. There is relatively little that is new that one can say here, 
though one welcomes from any sound scholar a statement of his judgment on 
these familiar questions. Neither “form history,” nor the somewhat similar 
emphasis on social or functional influence which have come to be associated 
with Dr. Goodspeed’s department at Chicago receives any attention, perhaps 
because they do not seem to him to deserve it. 

Like some other modern “‘introductionists,” if we may call him by his own 
word, Dr. Goodspeed arranges the books as nearly in their chronological order 
as he can, but the distinctive and original feature of this volume is its attempt 
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to show throughout all the post-Pauline writings a thread of influence upon 
each other. Beginning with the publication of Luke-Acts he constructs ina 
manner already familiar from his other writings a whole series of causative 
connections. The first and for him the most important factor was the collec- 
tion of Paul’s letters into a group and the creation of a general introduction 
to them. The introduction on this theory is of course the so-called Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. These momentous steps in publication are a kind of 
watershed in the whole history of the New Testament—as he says in his book 
of lectures, a new principle of organization in introduction. 

The purpose of this volume is not to establish these theories, except insofar 
as showing their consequences is an establishment of them. Evidently the 
desire is to suggest a plausible linking of book with book throughout all of the 
later books of the New Testament. Thus the forming of a corpus of Paul’s 
letters has bearing on later letter corpuses, which were made to order rather 
than collected, like Revelation 2 and 3, the Pastoral Epistles, and the three 
Johannine Epistles; Ephesians sets the style for Christian pseudonymity ; 
while the whole prevailing letter form is due to the conspicuousness which the 
Pauline letters had given it. 

As for influences of single books on each other, Goodspeed’s theories are 
the result of a fascinating speculation. Hebrews advised Roman Christians 
that they ought to teach others; “I Clement and I Peter may be regarded as 
the response of the Roman church to this challenge.” Hebrews taught that 
there could be no forgiveness for post-baptismal sin; the main purpose of 
Hermas was to modify that doctrine. The book of Revelation created a danger 
that Christianity might degenerate into a religion of hate and Christians be- 
come a band of disloyal revolutionaries; I Peter substitutes a finer attitude 
toward persecution and disclaims revolutionary positions. 

These theories suggested earlier by the same author are, we repeat, the dis- 
tinctive features of his Introduction. There is of course much that is inde- 
pendent of them, as for example in the fine chapter on the Gospel of John. 
The book will be judged in the end, however, by the validity of its distinctive 
theories, since they are made to bear so much of the weight of the arrange- 
ment and detailed explanation. Apart from his own students, a notable list 
of whom appears in the book’s dedication, will these theories commend them- 
selves to scholars in the future more than they have in the past? Suppose for 
example that Ephesians is after all a genuine letter of Paul. Or if one must 
enter a less conservative caveat, we may well ask whether the extant early 
Christian literature is so nearly complete that we can assume links of knowl- 
edge, influence and dependence from book to book. Goodspeed claims that 
in such matters we have been too atomistic, but may we not be agnostic? Yet 
in spite of doubts about such matters a teacher might well feel that the un- 
doubted merits of the volume justify its use as a textbook. 
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The layman or minister who—quite mistakenly—tends to regard himself 
as above the use of textbooks will naturally find Dr. Goodspeed’s New Chap- 
ters more congenial to his taste. These are the Ayer Lectures delivered in 
1937 at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Suggestive of the book just 
discussed is the chapter on publication in the ancient world and particularly 
by the early Christians. Dr. Goodspeed believes that most of the church’s 
writings were definitely published, rather than informally and casually pro- 
duced like Paul’s letters. In the next chapter he suggests that “for one mo- 
mentous generation, Ephesus was the literary focus of early Christianity, and 
by its compositions—three letters to Corinth, Luke-Acts, Ephesians, Revela- 
tion, the Gospel of John, the letters of John; and by its compilations—the 
Pauline, Ignatian and Johannine letters, and the four Gospels—influenced 
Christianity more than Jerusalem, Antioch, or Rome.” Many of these items, 
including the Gospel of John, are really impossible to locate anywhere with 
even the slightest plausibility. 

Other chapters deal with New Testament translation, the justification of it, 
especially in modern speech, and its relation to the discoveries of manuscripts 
which for many generations past have provided successively new information 
about the original text. Particularly valuable, even though like other chapters 
unnecessarily repetitious, is the vigorous refutation of the theory that various 
New Testament books, especially the Gospels, were translated from the Ara- 
maic. One hardly knows where elsewhere the lay reader can find so clear an 
answer in untechnical terms to the theories of Professor Torrey and others. 
The final chapter is a supplement to the author’s Strange New Gospels, adding 
something to the bibliographical history of the least important of New Testa- 
ment apocrypha. 

The vigor, ingenuity and learning of these volumes lead the reader to hope 
that retirement from active teaching only clears the way for Dr. Goodspeed 
to enter into still other phases of research than these longstanding interests of 
his which reach here their fruition. 

Henry J. CADBURY. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


A Sociat AND Reuicious History or THE Jews, by Sato WirTMayER Baron. Three 
Volumes. Columbia University Press, $11.50 
HIS able and fascinatingly interesting book is less a history of the Jewish 
Bicone in the ordinary sense of the word “history” than the development on 
the basis of historical materials of a thesis of the author’s as to the meaning of 
Jewish history. It is Dr. Baron’s view that the significance of the Jew lies 
largely in the fact that he has represented during the whole long course of his 
racial experience religion rooted in history in opposition to the religion of nature. 
He interprets Jewish history as the scene of a constant struggle between the 
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religion which attaches to places and natural forces and that which exalts the 
significance of events in time. Every crisis in the history of the people involved 
some struggle between history and nature, for nature almost by definition 
exercises a constant pull, but history has always eventually asserted itself and 
has prevented the Jew from forsaking his destiny. Although the work is in 
the highest degree learned, it is thoroughly intelligible even to the reader with 
little background in the way of knowledge of Jewish history. The 800 pages of 
text (the first two volumes) are relatively free from the more minute and 
technical kind of material. To that material as well as to a long and excellent 
index and an invaluable bibliography of nearly 200 pages the third volume is 
entirely devoted. This will probably prove the most important volume of the 
three, not only because of the bibliography but also because some of Dr. 
Baron’s most significant suggestions are in the notes. In these days when Jewish 
racial and religious ideologies are coming in for renewed discussion both among 
Jews and non-Jews, the appearance of this work is an event of major im- 
portance. 


Livinc Reuicion, by Hornetu Harr. The Abingdon Press, $1.50. 


Hornell Hart’s latest book reveals the same combination of practical zeal 
and meditative insight which makes his thinking always significant. It is called 
by its author “a manual for putting religion into action in personal life and 
in social reconstruction.” Its central feature is the elaboration of a technique 
of meditation or “spiritual idealism” sketched in its application to some major 
issues of contemporary religious living, such as love in economic, sexual and 
political relationships, the ideal church, and the maintenance of personal effec- 
tiveness. There will undoubtedly be many to differ with his theology, which 
seems to be a kind of spiritual pantheism, recognizing God as “the Common 
Self of us all,” the “All-Soul” who is the object of meditation as well as the 
source of practical religious striving. But Hart is not intending to write 
theology, and the finest and most helpful parts of his book are the “projects” 
and “exercises” by which “spiritual idealism” can find its footing in the day- 
to-day existence of men and women. This orientation explains its wide and 
deserved popularity. 


PsycHoLtocy anp Reuicious Oricins, by T. Hywet Hucues. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

$2.25. 

This is a careful and comprehensive survey of the various psychological the- 
ories regarding the origin of religion, with a view to establishing the religious 
satisfactoriness of the psychological explanation. Dr. Hughes maintains a fine 
exactness in exposition and an independent balance in evaluating the conflicting 
opinions with which he has to deal. Here is no “new interpretation” but a sane 
and scholarly treatment by a competent writer. Particularly interesting and 
well done are his treatment of the “instinct” theories of religious origins 
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(those emphasizing sex, the herd, and self-preservation) ; his account of the 
rise of such religious ideas as God, worship, sacrifice and immortality ; and his 
drawing of the main lines between psychology, philosophy and religion. Since 
the book is a study of theories rather than itself a theory about the facts, it lacks 
the richness of empirical detail which makes our more familiar American studies 
in this field so lively and absorbing. Yet as a book by a student for students it 
should have a real and solid usefulness. 


A History or THE Art oF War IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, by SiR CHartes Oman. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, $6. 

It is Oman’s method to treat the art of war not directly but by a detailed nar- 
rative of the half hundred battles of the sixteenth century and the campaigns in 
which they occurred. A good deal of diplomatic and political history is in- 
cidentally included. The book is objective, technical and unemotional. It be- 
trays little admiration for either the commanders or the soldiers of that age, but, 
apart from what appears to be a somewhat defective treatment of artillery 
weapons, the reader will learn all that curiosity may ask about the strategy, 
tactics and equipment by which battles and wars were lost and won in the days 
of landsknechts, stradiots, arquebusiers, hussars and janissaries. 


Source Book on EuropEAN GovERNMENTS, by Wituiam E. Rapparp, WALTER R. SHARP, 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, JAMES K. Pottock and Samuet N. Harper. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., $5. 

Exactly what its title says it is, this bulky volume prints the text of such docu- 
ments as the five compilers regard essential for an understanding of the way in 
which government operates in Switzerland, France, Italy, Germany and Russia. 
The method is not the same in each case. Thus, Professor Schneider and Pro- 
fessor Harper are satisfied to stick pretty closely to the text of Italian and Rus- 
sian constitutions and governmental decrees, while Professor Sharp works out 
a connected treatment of French political practice with documentary support, 
and Professor Pollock reprints speeches, magazine articles and a wide range of 
similar material in explaining the nazi form of government. But the resulting 
reference work is of equal importance all the way through. For those who 
would write or speak on present conditions in the five countries treated it de- 
serves that smooth-worn word, “invaluable.” 


Tue Lire or Sant Rose, by Marian Storm. Writers’ Editions, Sante Fe, New Mexico, 

$4. 

In this beautifully bound and printed book the author of Prologue to Mexico 
tells the fascinating story of the first American Catholic saint—Rose, born the 
daughter of Gaspar Flores and his wife Maria, humble inhabitants of Lima in 
Peru toward the end of the sixteenth century, and becoming Saint Rose not 
long after her death. It is largely a story of a woman’s efforts to share “the 
sufferings of Christ,” with fasts, long abstentions from sleep, the wearing of 
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chains and haircloths, a bed of sharp stones, and other more fantastic dis- 
ciplines resorted to for the keeping under of the body and the freeing of the 
spirit. In spite of the obviously morbid character of her subject, the author 
has written with great sympathy and understanding, and the reader cannot 
withhold a certain admiration for this strange person who gave herself to 
Christ with a devotion so unreserved and complete, even if, we would say, 
so tragically mistaken. This is the first study in English of the saint. 


Tue Curistian ANSWER TO THE ProsieM oF Evi, by Joun S. Wuare. Abingdon Press, 
Sits 
Principal Whale’s book is a suggestive treatment of the ultimate religious 
problem. He demands that the fact of evil be faced realistically and felt with 
all its sting. Sin is regarded as of cosmic meaning and scope, and the answer to 
our human perplexity is found in the cosmic significance of the death of Christ. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE Eartu AND Sky, by Sopua L. Fans. The Beacon Press, $1.25. 


This book prepared for children between g and 12 years of age is the first 
of a series being projected under the joint editorship of Ernest W. Kuebler 
and Miss Fahs. It is made up of a number of stories as to how the world 
began—Indian, Australian, Japanese, Icelandic, Greek, Chinese, Hebrew- 
Christian, Sir Isaac Newton’s and a modern scientist’s. The idea is to give 
children the opportunity to learn that the questions they are asking about the 
world are the same questions men and women have been asking always and 
everywhere. The stories are interesting and well told. 


ADVENTURE ETERNAL, AN ANTHOLOGY, by Katuryn and Dwicut Brapiey. Stackpole 
Sons, $3. 

This is an unusually comprehensive and discriminating collection of prose 
and verse materials dealing with immortality. Excerpts are rarely more than 
a page long and are drawn from the entire field of literature—East and West, 
ancient and modern. The compilers have wisely refused to restrict their selec- 
tions to materials in which the fact of immortality has been confidently as- 
serted, “recognizing that there is a longing in the heart of man that is some- 
how better music than the precise chords of absolute certainty.” This is not 
only a useful book for reference, it is an inspiring book to read. 


GENERAL VON STEUBEN, by Joun McAutey Parmer. Yale University Press, $4. 


A retired brigadier-general of the United States army has spent eight years 
here and in Germany doing the research which lies back of this interesting 
and illuminating life of one of the most important of the several Europeans 
who played leading roles in the American struggle for independence. General 
von Steuben is revealed as a charming liar, a courageous soldier, an able strat- 
egist and a courteous gentleman. Important light is thrown upon the Revolu- 
tion and its period by this fascinating biographical study. 
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